





HERE was a play at the High School 
Te other night and my wife, Mary, 
and I went to see it. Mary said it would 
be fun. “I asked Mrs. Carr to sit with us,” 
she said. “Her daughter has the leading 
part, you know, and she’ll be alone.” 


The play was good and everybody en- 
joyed it. Young Sally Carr did a fine job 
of acting, and when she stepped out for 
her curtain calls, the applause made you 
feel excited. 

I took a sidelong glance at Mrs. Carr 
and saw that her eves were wet and shin- 
ing... with pride and happiness and per- 
haps a little sadness, too... 


When Mary and I got home she said, 
“You know, you have to give Mrs. Carr 
a lot of credit for bringing up Sally the 
way she has—especially when you con- 
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sider it’s ten years since her husband died 

I said, “Yes, you do.” 

Then I added, “But you have to give 
credit to her husband, too. I remember 
when I sold John Carr his New York Life 
policies years ago. As things turned out, 
it was his insurance that made all the dif- 
ference. Otherwise...” 

“When you look at it that way,” Mary 
said, “you can see that all three of the 
Carrs had a part in Sally’s success tonight 
—Sally, her mother avd her father.” 

I nodded. 

After a long pause Mary said, “The 
more I think of it, the happier I am that 
you’re in the insurance business. In fact, 
there were more than three people who 
played leading parts in tonight’s play. 
There were four. You played a leading 
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pai... 


part, too, by helping to see to it that Johq 
Carr had the life insurance which maée 
everything possible.” 

“Nonsense,” I said. But it made me fee 
good to hear those words from Mary. 
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... didn't believe in doing things half way. That's 
why, as protectress of the home and family, she 
would have been pleased with the Prudential's 
Family Income Riders—because they allow the 
modern protectors of the home and family to 
do acomplete job. The Family Income Riders— 


Provide $10, $15, or $20 a month per $1,000 
of basic policy for 10, 15, or 20 years from 
policy date—the extra premiums are pay- 
able for only 8, 12, and 16 years, respec- 
tively. 


Include Waiver of Premium Disability bene- 
fit on standard risks. 


May be attached at issue to most Ordinary 








policies, including those rated Special A and 
Special B. 


Commissions are paid at the same rate as for the 
basic policy. 





THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


a mutual life insurance company 





HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. WESTERN HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Something Old 


HE Canadian Life Insurance Officers Associa- 

tion is the oldest organization of life insurance 
companies in America. This year, it held its 56th 
annual meeting. The association was formed in 
1894 by Canadian and by such of the British and 
American companies as were then operating in 
Canada. Nine domestic charter members, we un- 
derstand, are still active. 

From its inception, every Canadian life insur- 
ance company, for more than a half century, has 
sought membership. With three accepted this 
May, there are now 30 Canadian, three British, one 
Australian and 11 American members. 

Down the years the association has been an out- 
standing influence for the good of life insurance 
and its expansion. As well, it has had a profound 
influence on the economic and social advancement 
of the Dominion itself. The Life Officers Associa- 
tion, moreover, has made no small contribution to 
the development of insurance in America and to 
the nurturing of that common bond which has 
been so advantageous to these two great democ- 
racies. 
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Lire insurance policyholders in the United 
States set aside a record $148,000,000 of 
their policy dividends last year to accumu- 
late at interest with their companies, bring- 
ing to $1,100,000,000 the total of accumu- 
lated dividends at the start of this year. 


The practice of policyholders leaving 
their policy dividends at interest with the 
company as an additional savings and 
thrift factor has expanded steadily in re- 
cent years. Only five years ago, the total 
of that year's policy dividends left at in- 
terest was $81,000,000 or 20% of total 
dividends. This year, if the trend continues, 
the amount set aside at interest will be 
double the 1943 figure, and the percentage 
of total dividends used in this way will 
exceed 26%. United States policyholders 
at the start of this year had total accumu- 
lated dividends, including interest addi- 
tions, of $1,100,000,000. 


Something Vow 


OR Some Must Watch” is the latest in the seri 
of moving pictures produced under the auspi 

of the Institute of Life Insurance. of th 
As an instrumentality for further appreciatic Admi 
of life insurance ownership, it is most effecti | 
The producers have succeeded in translating li! wards 
insurance in action into a heart warming portrayg UPON 
of life as it is in countless towns and cities @ have 
the North American continent. us th 
The story is a simple one. The potency of tig funds 
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message it conveys springs from its breadth al§ ings | 
diversified application. enter 
From an actual life, documented but unadorn the tc 
by artistry, an ideal agent is depicted. benef 
As well, the many sided beneficences of life if pat 
surance holdings are presented without affec ienclon 
tion or overplay. The evils of negligence and pr h 
crastination are in stark contrast to the force f olde 
good and the preservation of values, both so¢i pose¢ 
and economic, that are possible through a poli It 
contract. tuti 
The narrator, the producer and the Institw a 
have made a contribution to the cause of life i sa 
luge 


surance, 
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NE of, if not the most distinguishing feature of the American economy—yes, of 

the democracy itself, is life insurance. Through the centuries people have come 
to America because they were dissatisfied with their lot in life in the older countries and 
were intent on improving their positions. Under new conditions and in a new environ- 
ment, the early settlers and pioneers were intrepid men who were questing for better 
things not circumscribed by the traditions and convictions of an enslaved or a complacent 
people. These men and women had ambition. They sought adventure, or rather, they 
endured venture to attain at long last a share of plenty in surroundings where pleasure 
and contentment were paramount. Their aim for money was not preclusive nor a pre- 
requisite to happiness and the enjoyment of life. Rather was its possession a means to 
anend. The prime objective of most was to find a way to live in peace and security. 


ed 
of They knew that to attain this there was the necessity for each to be possessed of a 
ju- voice in how their affairs should be managed. They wanted opportunity to achieve an 
g- existence as free as possible from physical hardships and without fear of a despot who 
u- would force on them either a mental or spiritual dictatorship. They wanted—not 
ir. alone for themselves but for their families and their children—freedom from worry. 
Fired by such determination, a democracy was founded which opened unlimited vistas 
1g and a true and certain road to the four freedoms of religion, speech, press and assembly. 
re Men of America built a system of enterprise which brought, to people of every income 
id group and every social level in city and farm, devices designed to lessen the hours of 
e- work and increase the hours of enjoyment. Services and utilities beyond the dreams 
al of men of other nations were accepted as commonplace by the humblest of its citizens. 
- Beyond all this, America developed an institution of life insurance which protected 
al financial gains of the individual and enabled each one, as his means permitted and his 
Ss, affection dictated, to provide after his death the comforts of a home for those he loved 
e and to whom he owed a debt. 
bed America today is engaged in a great venture—fraught with some danger to the con- 
I tinuance of its own prized possession of a free economy. She hopes to bring to people 
‘Ss 


of other lands with similar aspirations, submerged though they may be, a democracy 
which guarantees to each and all equally and unequivocally possession of the four 
freedoms and the right of free enterprise. To make the first two possible, the third 
which is an opportunity to own private life insurance cannot be neglected. Life insur- 
ance should be as universally possessed in other lands as it is in Canada and the United 
States, if Democracy, there, is to persist. 


BTA YV Callen 


Editor THE SPECTATOR 
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€ sell “-HARLES EVANS HUGHES once said that life 
— insurance companies are the effective agencies 
of thrift. The social welfare programs of the 
Fectiv Administration, in holding forth the lure of re- 
ing lif wards without individual striving, are an assault 
rtrayg Upon hard-working policyholders. We in the past 
ties have regarded our duty to them as imposing upon 
us the obligation to invest and safeguard trust 
funds with the highest degree of care. The sav- 
ings of our policyholders have gone into private 
enterprise and, so invested, have helped to provide 
the tools which have enabled all of us to enjoy the 
benefits of our industrial society. It appears now 
that we should enlarge our concept of duty to 
include, also, the obligation to inform our policy- 
holders of the threat to our economy which is 
posed by these socialistic programs. 


-ciatia 





It has been said that the survival of free insti- 
tutions depends upon the outcome of the contest 
between the forces of education and ignorance,— 
Eugene M. Thoré. 











Something » 


AGNITUDE, just as confinement and other 

abstract relationships, imposes on certain 
people an illogical dread. In our day, the best 
known sufferer from such a mental hazard is he 
who is in agony because of physical restraint. Of 
course, this dread is classified as a disease and 
called claustrophobia, or the fear of enclosed 
places. 


Through the ages of human progress, men simi- 
larly have been tortured, unwittingly, from fear of 
size, heedless of grandeur and usefulness. Mag- 
nificent mountains and wide seas, towering build- 
ings, and great ships, and whatever else has in- 
herent value for man’s service and use, occasion 
only fear or the disease of magnaphobia. 


In the same category, are those who have a 
disposition to fear the growth of units of industry, 
finance or insurance. These folks overlook the 
need of institutions capable of service in an ex- 
panding economy and of use by an ever-enlarging 
number of people. They ignore the social achieve- 
ments possible. They forget growth comes be- 
cause such organizations have been found—by the 
great many—worthy, valuable and desirable. 
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WOW / 


-»+- AND IT HELPS 
SELL BUSINESS 


It’s the last word in selling 
through simplified co-ordination 


of life insurance. 


Complete service with all O 


needed sales and work material 


_Aasrachusel,Maluab +. INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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/ERVICE in a barber shop is not always a relaxing 

| experience. There are times when the scissors are 
not so rapid as the tongue. Just as I had hoped the 
other day to rest gently in the chair, the barber insisted 
on telling me what he would do to make this country 
right—if he were President. His insistence on the 
value of his personal leadership indicated the statue of 
himself which he had carved in his own mind. He 
wanted to be someone else. He wanted to be President. 

Recently, while visiting my gymnasium, the masseur 
told me how much he knew about human anatomy and, 
when I suggested that he should have been a medical 
doctor, his entire countenance lit up and he admitted 
he had nurtured that desire for many years. My 
momentary suggestion gave him joy, when he thought 
of himself as someone else—a doctor. 

In conference recently with a very successful busi- 
ness executive, I found that he was a persistent opera 
goer. Upon further inquiry, he said he had studied 
singing years ago and indicated he had always aspired 
to be a great opera singer. Here was an eminently 
successful man in a highly specialized field who wanted 
to be someone else. 

Most of us use our other selves as the foundation 
of our dreams. They represent the architecture of our 
unfulfilled desires. Thus, illusion becomes a basic 
necessity of man’s nature and experience. Fancy re- 
stores what Life has snatched away. The mere reality 
‘of things would be inconceivably poor without this 
charm which the imagination provides. Its secret 
chambers contain many unfulfilled desires. Romantic 
ventures and slumbering ambitions are hidden in its 
walls. We do not know a man very well until we are 
aware of his dreams, his disappointments and his 
hopes. We must know both the man and his other self 
the Utopia still lingering in his mind. 









Tragedy of Incompleteness 
There are innumerable people whose innate desires 
and talents are starving for want of fulfillment. The 
flames have died down but the embers are still smolder- 
ing. They are like the buds of Spring that never 
reach full bloom and maturity. It is the tragedy of 
incompleteness. Illusion is therefore essential. It is 
hope’s solace. For after all, what is life without illu- 
sions ? As Goethe said “In the realm of memory we 
build with trembling hands, a distant homestead to 
which we can flee in perfect isolation.” 
What a debt man owes to his imagination! It per- 
forms that which is beyond reality. With the greatest 
of ease it makes flowers bloom on the edge of a 
precipice. This is all part of the mental extravaganza 
which conjures up so many visions. The dream hunger 
is ever present. People starve not for bread alone, 





by LEON GILBERT Simon 


Trembling Hands 








but also for inward illumination. There is a deep 
yearning to reconstruct devastated aspirations. 
Reality’s broken statues are reassembled, piece by 
piece, and rebuilt with trembling hands. 

Every day in our struggle to make a living, we be- 
come more enslaved by the concentrated nature of our 
jobs. In becoming one thing, it is impossible to be 
something else. As this continues man cannot de- 
velop many of his natural powers. What becomes of 
these talents? They gasp for fresh air and light. 
Darkened humanity is always striving for illumina- 
tion, and as our routine work becomes more absorbing 
and narrowing, this need becomes more urgent. 


Quest of the Distant Star 


Nearly every man feels bigger than his job. As 
compensation for its limitations, he invents the novel 
and unreal, by rearranging in his imagination, the 
materials found in reality. He walks around with his 
shadow—his other self, as bosom friend and com- 
panion. It reduces the rough edges of human experi- 
ence. Man has a deep stake in the inward lumi- 
nescence which mental statuary supplies. This coin- 
age of the brain is a fire that gets its fuel from the 
disappointments of life. It is a grasp for something 
beyond one’s reach—the quest of the distant star. 
Therefore illusion is a priceless possession. It pro- 
vides greater pasturage for inner joys. Man’s imagina- 
tion is a spiritual escalator that takes him to a higher 
level where he may rest his weary head on pillows of 
comforting illusions. 

Imagination can make a man or mar him. It is one 
of those immeasurable forces in life that can carry 
us beyond ourselves, to loftier heights or to lower 
levels. If untamed and vicious, imagination can drive 
a man to madness and insanity. That some persons 
may be victimized is no reason for others to disallow 
its constructive influence. If too much water will 
drown a man, it doesn’t follow that he should never 
take a refreshing drink. The joys of building statues 
of our other selves should not be denied us. 

The enchantment of illusion is an essential req- 
uisite. Daily, we are compelled to make concessions to 
reality, which subsequently compels a profusion of our 
other selves. We have shifting moods and different 
susceptibilities. But always in the golden maze of il- 
lusion we search for materials to hold the structure 
firmly together. Out of delicate intellectualities, we 
carve our hopes and desires and endow them with 
structural content. We have eyes and mind for lofty 
statues. They elevate and reassure. Life gives us 
the block of imaginative marble and with trembling 
hands we carve our masterpiece—the statues of our 
other selves. 
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ONGRESSIONAL leaders de- 

cided this month that a full- 
fledged investigation of financial 
institutions—particularly life in- 
surance companies—would receive 
top billing on Capitol Hill this 
summer. 

With tentative plans laid for an 
early July adjournment, key mem- 
bers of the Senate and the House 
are beginning to give some thought 
to a post-adjournment program 
that will hold public interest in 
national legislative activities. 

The investigation of life insur- 
ance companies is but one item on 
the summer program. An investi- 
gation of investment practices is 
another. Undoubtedly, several 
more probes of a relatively minor 
nature will be scheduled between 
now and July 1. 

Many congressmen feel the life 
insurance business is ripe for a 
congressional going-over this sum- 
mer. They point out that insur- 
ance companies are now relatively 
free from Federal regulation, and 
that Congress has paid little atten- 
tion to insurance activities for the 
past several years. 

The two insurance investiga- 
tions now scheduled to start roll- 
ing about mid-year will be con- 
ducted by the Joint Economic 
Committee and a special joint com- 
mittee consisting of selected mem- 
bers of the Senate and House 
Judiciary committees. Together, 
these two committees have $130,- 
000 in the till for investigatory 
purposes. And how much more 
will be added to this fund later 
for “supplemental” purposes is 
anybody's guess. 

Senator McCarran (Democrat, 
Nevada), chairman of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, told the up- 
per chamber that an investigation 
of the life insurance business 
“would be in the public interest, 
and in the interest, as well, of the 
life insurance industry of the 
United States.” 

And the sole objective of such 
an investigation, as far as he is 
concerned, would be “to gather the 
facts and all the facts, and from 
the study of these facts to reach 
reasonable and fair conclusions.” 
A portion of the inquiry, Chair- 
man McCarren told the Senate, 
would be devoted to an evaluation 
of State legislation with respect to 
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the regulation of life insurance. 

In further urging the senate to 
approve his proposed investiga- 
tion, Mr. McCarran warned that 
the probe committee could “make 
little headway or could accomplish 
any useful purpose” unless the 
group were “adequately and com- 
petently staffed.” 

“The committee warns that any 
attempt to conduct such an investi- 
gation on a shoestring would lead 
inevitably toward superficiality 
and probably resultant criticism 
of the committee and the Con- 
gress,” Mr. McCarran declared. A 
fund of $100,000 has been set aside 
for the probe sponsored by Mr. 
McCarran and Representative Cel- 
ler (Democrat, New York), while 
$30,000 has been earmarked for 
the broader investigation into the 
field of finance and investment to 


be undertaken by the Joint Eco. rengthe 
nomic Committee. ‘ ife, end 

(Note: A number of congress. 
men are privately amused at the 
efforts of the banking community ZZ 
to turn the spotlight to the life in). 
surance field. These members at 
tribute the bankers’ move to “pre 2 : 
fessional jealousy” over the comf” 
parative freedom from regulation 5 
—particularly in the lending fieldj 
—enjoyed by insurance compa- ns 
nies). ¥ 

Health Plan Put Off 
LTHOUGH congressional lead}~ 
> ers publicly state they see 

little hope of enacting President{” 
Truman’s compulsory health pre 
gram this year, Oscar Ewing and) 
his Federal Security Agency stafff” 
are plugging for the program 
harder than ever. 

Their goal is enactment in 1950 
Many of them have nurtured the 
idea of State medicine since the 
early days of the New Deal, and 
a delay of another year is shrugged 
off with the philosophical remar 
“We've fought for this thing fom 
nearly 20 years—what’s anothe 
year, more or less?” 

J. Donald Kingsley, Mr. Ewing's 
right-hand man and chief exponent] 
of the Administration’s medical) 
plan, compares the Truman proj” 
gram to those private programs” 
already in existence. ; 

“The insurance principle is, off” 
course, not new,” he declares. “Wa 
have long had commercial insur{)~ 
ance companies which have foun & 
the writing of health policies to ba 
profitable business. And during 
the past 10 or 15 years we havé 
seen a very rapid—and not alte 
gether admirable—development of 
the so-called voluntary insuran 
plans. 3 

“But these are not social insur} 
ance plans,” Mr. Kingsley argues} — 
“Their premiums are not, there} ~ 
fore, based upon ability to pay and] ~ 
they cannot aspire to universal” 
coverage as a result. The plait) ~ 
fact is that they cost too much. [| ~ 

“For anything approximating ~ 
complete medical care,” he con 
tinues, “the high fixed premium 
rates they are obliged to chargé 
are beyond the reach of any excef 
the comparatively well-to-do. The a 
vast majority of people—thos ~ 
who need insurance protection thé ¥ 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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A current John Hancock advertisement which indicates how the spirit of American Independence is fostered and 


vengthened by Life Insurance. So that these benefits may be shared by all, the John Hancock offers life insurance in all its forms: 


it Eco. 
‘ fe, endowment and term policies, juvenile insurance, retirement income policies, annuity contracts, and all plans of group coverage. 
ngress- 











He gave us the music we made ourselves 


Stephen Foster was a boy with a far-away look, listening. to the Negro voices, singing of hard work and simple pleasures. 
} y £ ging 


something nobody else could hear. 
7 ‘ Stephen Foster took them all and gave them back as songs — gave 


Other kids saved marbles; Stephen collected sounds. The pockets back to people the music they had made themselves. 


of his memory were stuffed with the sounds of America living. ; 
He gave them bouncy songs full of their own kind of fun, and 


There was the soft sound of his mother telling about the old days wistful songs full of their own kind of longing. He caught 
+ => , ‘ather c “Lh ‘ “hi ‘co e ‘ “s ° ° = 

and the hearty sound of his father chuckling at the children’s games. their sense of the sweetness of life, its sadness 

There were field sounds, school sounds, church sounds; steamboat and its goodness. 


and train sounds; the s« ‘ o emembering and ¢ ; : : 
d train sounds; the sounds of old folks r 5 And most of all he caught their feeling about home — that American 





young ence hoping. sense of home as a haven of security and peace... worth 
And there were the haunting sounds of the levee, the banjos and working for, worth saving for, worth protecting. 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Se ' : Re we us : ce ey 
(TA rat a 
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HE fundamental problem today, 
confronting all life insurance 
men equally, is recognition of 

the nature of the mounting flood of 
attacks being made upon the life 
insurance industry, and a determi- 
nation to do something about them. 
Today is any life insurance com- 
pany — or representative — exempt 
from its responsibilities, or from 
standing up to be counted with or 
against social, economic and politi- 
cal forces that are shaping our 
country’s future? 

Our predicament is like that of 
the two sailors who went into the 
boxing arena where $50 was being 
offered to anyone standing up to 
the professional pug for three 
rounds. 

One of the sailors volunteered to 
enter, with his companion as his 
second. At the end of two rounds 
the sailor was badly bruised and 
bleeding and very disinclined to 
continue the bout. 

“Don’t be silly,” said his pal. “He 
hasn’t laid a finger on you yet.” 

“Well, watch the referee then,” 
the bruised battler said gloomily, 
“because I’m catching it from some- 
one.” 

How much like that despondent 
sailor is our life insurance indus- 
try! No one has laid a finger on us 
yet, but we’re sure catching it from 
someone! And with a_ possible 
Washington probe in the offing, it’s 
time we start watching the moves 
of the referee a little more closely. 

Thus far the industry has been 
almost completely silent on these 
attacks. I hope that this is not be- 
cause of a blind faith that, if we 
stick our heads in the sand, nothing 
can happen to us. 

The philosophy I sometimes hear 
expressed is like that of an old fire 
chief. A city dweller, it is said, 
bought a farm up in the Berkshire 
Hills. Wanting to get in right and 
really belong to the community, he 
joined the local volunteer fire de- 
partment. One particularly pitch- 
black night, the alarm sounded and 
he sped to the fire. The city dweller 
grabbed the hose and rushed for- 
ward with the men. It was too dark 
to see much, but he could smell 
plenty of smoke. “Turn on the 
water!” he cried. 

“Hold it,” answered the bearded 
chief. “Let the fire burn up bright 
afore we go to work on it. Cain’t 
see what we’re doing in this dark.” 

Were the current problems of in- 
surance all smoke, as they some- 
times seem on the surface—merely 
isolated attacks from conscientious 
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ANTI-PRIVAT 
INSURANGE 
PROPAGAND 


By Sbenld V)| Seed C.L.U. 


Executive Vice-President, Prudential of Americ: 


public guardians—an ostrich atti- 
tude could be thoroughly defended. 
We could wait for the flames to 
flare up bright. 

As Champ Clark once said, “I 
may be right or I may be wrong, 
but—thank God—I am not neu- 
tral.” As a matter of fact, our con- 
sciences should let none of us be 
neutral at this time. 

Let’s face it! Either we, as in- 
dividuals and in the names of 
our companies, build against this 
mounting tide of anti-private insur- 
ance propaganda while there still is 
time, or we will be completely in- 
undated by it. Let’s face it, to- 
gether. We’re all in the same boat. 
It makes no difference whether 
your company is new or old, big or 
little, group-writing or non group- 
writing, combination or ordinary 
only. Our interests are identical: to 
preserve public confidence in this 
segment of the American free en- 
terprise system. 

By preserving the system I mean 
its principles and _ philosophies, 
rather than something labeled “sta- 
tus quo.” The phrase “free enter- 
prise” by the very words of which 
it is formed implies change and 
progress. Life insurance must 
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change and keep abreast of the 
times, of course. 

I have no mysterious patent 
panacea to offer you, except things 
you already know and do. I’m ge 
ing to ask you only to do more of 
the things people like and less 
the things they dislike—and to tel 
them openly and courageously about 
N. 

What are these attacks of which 
[ speak? 

Some attacks originate with pres 
sure groups, so-called policyholders 
committees among them, who mouth 
what to us are moth-eaten stereo- 
types but to thousands of the un- 
informed are new and exciting. 

Regardless of the source of the 
attacks or questions that may be 
raised, the answer is the same. It 
is our job to see that the public 
gets the real facts from the life 
insurance industry itself. I am 
confident that these facts will not 
only show the constructive force of 
the industry, but will result in dis- 
crediting those with ulterior mo- 
tives. 

Unless checked, these charges 
will continue to be repeated by some 
well-meaning but incompletely in- 
formed newspaper and magazine 
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“Let’s face it! 


dated by it. 


writers, radio commentators, mis- 
led educators and some men whose 
minds are divided into left and 
right by a cranial iron curtain. 

They are picked up, and in the 
absence of any proof to the con- 
trary frequently believed by your 
policyholders and prospects. 

They certainly make more diffi- 
cult the job of selling and main- 
taining private life insurance. 

What do they say about us—these 
critics? They say we are too big. 
that we have a concentration of 
economic power, that we misrepre- 
sent and oversell, that we unbal- 
ance the economy, that we do not 
operate in the public interest, and 
so on. 


Those are but a few of their at- 
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tacks—and they are directed at all 
ot us. 

They start from a small central 
core and spread in concentric cir- 
cles. The things that a few weeks 
ago were appearing in press inter- 
views and statements now are crop- 
ping up in magazine articles and on 
radio broadcasts. If unchecked, 
they might appear in tomorrow’s 
textbooks, and be reflected in to- 
morrow’s laws. 

But even with all these attacks, 





Let’s face it, together. 


the life insurance industry remains 
a novice on this battlefield. We are 
the last of the big industries to be 
singled out for public abuse. We 
have never been buffeted by these 
pressures to the extent that other 
businesses have. I suppose that we 
should not be too surprised that 
our turn has come. 

Now, do not misunderstand me. 
We have said—and I, repeat—the 
insurance industry welcomes just 
criticism. 


Opposed to Distortions 

If a fair and impartial study of 
insurance by bodies outside the in- 
dustry will benefit the public gen- 
erally, we have no opposition to it 
and we will be glad to cooperate in 
furnishing the facts. We are op- 
posed, however, to distortions of 
fact that accomplish no constructive 
purpose. 

And all too frequently these at- 
tacks made upon us are of such a 
twisted and vitriolic nature that it 
is hardly reasonable to call them 
fair or just criticisms. We particu- 


larly dislike being re-tried, over 
and over, for charges that have 
been disproved and_ supposedly 


Unfortunately, 


buried years ago. 





Either we, as individuals and in the names of our companies, build against this mount- 
ing tide of anti-private insurance propaganda while there still is time, or we will be completely inun- 
We're all in the same boat.” 


as Ibsen said, “A lie, turned topsy- 
turvy, can be prinked and tinselled 
out, decked in plumage new and fine, 
till none knows its lean old carcass.” 

Today’s attacks have a familiar 
ring. Whether by design or in in- 
nocence, they follow the pattern of 
attacks that have been directed 
against many other types of private 
business and against other Ameri- 
can institutions and principles—at- 
tacks that in England were part of 
the softening up process that pre- 
ceded what they call “nationaliza- 
tion” but what we know to be 
socialization. 

Henry Hazlitt speaks of it this 
way: “The choice before the world 
today is nothing less than the 
choice between private enterprise 
and collective planning, between 
capitalism and socialism, between 
economic freedom and totalitarian 
serfdom. We must make up our 
minds.” 

There is no such thing as a cor- 
rect amount of arsenic in our coffee. 

Many students of economics have 
traced the pattern to show how 
thoroughly our United States is be- 
ing revolutionized in disregard of 
the Constitution. No one has de- 
scribed the plan in words better 
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“All too frequently these attacks 
made upon us are of such a 
twisted and vitriolic nature that 
it is hardly reasonable to call 
them fair or just criticisms.” 


than these, used on another occa- 
sion by Abraham Lincoln. 

Lincoln said: “When we see a lot 
of framed timbers, different por- 
tions of which we know have been 
gotten out at different times and 
places, and by different workmen 

. and when we see those timbers 
joined together, and see that they 
exactly make the frame of a house 
or a mill, all the tenons and mor- 
exactly fitting, and all the 
lengths and proportions of the dif- 
ferent pieces adapted to 
their respective places, and not a 
piece too many or too few... in 
such a case we find it impossible 
not to believe that all under- 
stood one another from the begin- 
ning, and all worked upon a com- 
mon plan or draft, drawn up before 
the first blow was struck.” 

I am not going to try to predict 
where we are headed some years 
hence, but I think we cannot over- 
look what is happening in Europe 
and other nations of the world, par- 
ticularly when our social and eco- 
nomic planners seem to be looking 


tises 


exactly 
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to those countries for the various 
schemes they seek to superimpose 
on this nation’s economy. 

One of the first steps taken by 
the present government of France 
on its assumption of power was the 
nationalization of insurance. Other 
countries, directly or indirectly, 
have done the same, including some 
in the Western Hemisphere. One 
of the Western provinces of Canada 
took a try at it, too. 

A more recent development is the 
announcement by the British Labor 
Party of a policy statement for the 
1950 election naming nationaliza- 
tion of life insurance as the biggest 
target for its new drive. Two of 
the largest companies were specifi- 
called named: Prudential Assurance 
Co., and Pearl Assurance. 

That is ironical! Early this year, 
the British Prudential filed a de- 
fensive brief with the labor govern- 
ment, opposing nationalization on 
the ground that its industrial and 
ordinary business were intertwined 
and could not easily be disjointed. 
Now, that very argument is being 
used by the laborites as an excuse 
for taking over all the ordinary, 
business, too! 

In the United States, since the 
first compensation laws were enact- 
ed some three decades ago, our own 
government has been getting more 
and more into the insurance busi- 
ness. 


The social insurance program of 


HAROLD 
M. 
STEWART 
C.L.U. 





\" 
the present administration is 
vast that same writers are 
it “the welfare state” and Kipling 
once referred to it as “the ingy 
ance state.” 

The first time I read about jj 
had a touch of “skeptic poisonip 
—because I believe not even } 
sponsors understand the underly; 
ramifications of the suggested me; 
sures. 

At least one of our critics h; 
been so bold as to add the sugge 
tion that “there are those that bh 
lieve that the government must tak 
over.” 

Frankly, I do not foresee the ng 
tionalization of insurance in Ame 
ica, and it is not my purpose t 
suggest that I have any such feg 
I do suggest, that if we contin 
along the present path, our people 
philosophy of government will } 
more and more socialistic. Can w 
then expect that an exception wil 
be made of the insurance industry 

Whether we, as a nation, go for 
ward on these schemes that build; 
centralized state, or whether 4 
continue to accept the individud 
incentive system set up by our fore 
fathers, depends largely upon whe 
you and I do about it. 

We, in this insurance busines 
must face up to the fact that th 
people of America have bought th 
idea of insurance. But our critic 


now suggest that they can have thi 
security without paying for it. 
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on is To combat these bureaucrats 
re Mpringing “gifts,” these modern ad- 
Kipling vocates of Caesar’s circuses, we 





he ingy 





ust convince people that there 
must be an abundance of whatever 
bout it, to be divided, before the “divvy- 
isoningy ing up” can take place, and that the 
even if,eal cost is less than when there is 
iderlyif no “political brokerage” added in. 
ited mf The social pressures at work, 
combined with these attacks which 
tend to undermine public confidence 
in our industry, offer challenges 
that we cannot ignore. In order to 
continue to do business, we insur- 
ance men must continue to recog- 
nize our social obligations. To me, 
this means we must broaden the 
base of insurance, and diversify the 
types of coverage which we issue. 
If it is to meet the challenges of 
our day, private life insurance must 
develop an all-purpose character. It 
must meet the welfare and security 
needs of all of our people, big or 
little, rich or poor. In doing this, 
ordinary and industrial and group 
insurance share responsibilities. 

I believe strongly that we have 

done well up to now, but we must 
continue to do better in the future 
and to let people know of the job we 
are accomplishing. Only by doing 
the job ourselves can we win the 
hat thf support of the people who, by their 
ght th votes or by default, will choose be- 
 criti® tween private and government in- 
ive thif surance. 
r it. I know some of you may say that, 
when we are being criticized for 
being too big already, to further 
enlarge our activities and our hori- 
zons will be disastrous. My answer 
to that is that we will certainly 
never be too big as an industry as 
long as we have not done fully the 
job which our responsibilities to the 
public warrant our doing. If we 
abdicate from these responsibilities, 
we may as well give up now. We 
cannot apologize in this day for 
failure to extend the functions our 
industry has been carrying on to 
the satisfaction and benefit of the 
American people for more than a 
century. 
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The combination companies need 
the help of all ordinary companies 
and all group-writing companies in 
seeing that this is done. 

We in this business cannot afford, 
as I see it, to be like Mrs. Dinwid- 
die, who donated the bird bath to 
the park, and then called the park 
police to specify that it was not to 
be used by the sparrows. And I 
am bold enough to suggest—and 
please think this out before you de- 
cide that I am wrong—that every 














successful “big case” underwriter 
—the man who specializes in large 
policies—ought to make it his seri- 
ous business to write a few policies 
each year on the “little people.” In 
other words, write the secretary 
after leaving the boss’s office. 

All governmental proposals display 
a fervid desire to take care of the 
“little people.” The politicians real- 
ize that this is the day of the “little 
people’”—and of their sorrows, joys 
and welfare—the very things we 
deal with. 


I recall this real-life incident 
from the career of one of our 
agents. It happened in Yonkers, 


N. Y., in 1933, and I was there 
when it happened. In the midst of 
the depression, a widow and four 
children were about to be put out 
on the street for non-payment of 
rent. 

Suddenly she remembered a 
weekly premium policy on her own 
life. This policy was lapsed, but 
was running under extended insur- 
once. The widow applied for cash 
surrender, and telling how vital the 
money was to her, asked that it be 
rushed. 

The check came through and was 
given immediately to an agent cov- 
ering the debit. He did not know 
the woman, as he was new in the 
territory. However, he got the 
check to her immediately, in time 
to stop the eviction. 


With tears in her eyes, the wo- 








man said: “Thank you, Mister— 
for what you have done.” 

The agent pushed his hat back on 
his head and said, “Don’t thank me 
—go thank the agent who wrote 
that policy, if you know him.” 

That little widow did just that. 
She put on her hat and coat and 
went down to the drug store, where 
the agent who wrote the applica- 
tion, was working. 

He had left the company many 
years before, but she remembered 
him. She went in and thanked him 
for something he had done and then 
forgotten years before, but some- 
thing which meant to her not being 
on the street, but having a roof 
over her head for herself, and her 
children. 

No insurance man can ever know 
all the good he does when he places 
a policy. Private insurance, with 
its great flexibility, has social and 
economic importance far above any- 
thing government insurance can 
offer because it provides vital funds 
to the “little people” of America, 
when they need them most. 

The future of our industry de- 
pends upon the joint efforts of both 
combination agents and ordinary— 
only agents to serve the public to 
the best of their abilities. 

In the face of our critics and the 
threats they make to our industry, 
it behooves us to face it together 
and to work toward greater public 

(Continued on Page 57) 








Leaders of collectivist ideologies have been appealing to the fear, 


greed, laziness and self-pity in men. 


I want you to appeal to the 


strengths in man—thrift, courage, enterprise, industry and self- 


respect. 





We need shotgun techniques. 
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“hot ideas” for “meeting the 
challenge of a buyers’ market” 
sparkled in rapid-fire order at the 
Southern Round Table session of 
the Life Insurance Advertisers As- 
sociation in Chattanooga, May 9-10. 
Challenges were hurled by four 
principal speakers and ideas for 
meeting some of them were offered 
by members. Eighteen life com- 
panies were represented at the 
meeting. Registration totaled 57. 
Charles J. Currie, Atlanta man- 
ager for Mutual Life of New York, 
ealled upon the ad men to level 
their advertising appeal to the aver- 
age American and “be less back- 
ward abgit facing the inevitable 
everyone must die theme.” He 
urged more prominence be given 
the agent in advertising and pub- 
licity, and made straightforward 
comment on a variety of promotion 
material and activities of life in- 
surance advertising departments. 
Advertising men should give more 
attention to preparation of recruit- 
ing material, he asserted, because 
“unless we get the right kind of 
men the life insurance business will 
lose out to other industries.” 
Robert W. Osler, editor of The 
Insurance Salesman, asserted that 
the “one real problem” of meeting 
the challenge of an impending buy- 
ers’ market is the boosting of field 
morale. By field morale, he said, 
he meant the morale of general 
agents and managers just as much 


P RACTICAL suggestions and 
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as agents. “There is a sharp and evil.” He offered an eleven-point , 
growing schism between home offi- “thought-starter” example progran} tin 
ces and managers,” he asserted, to maintain field morale. asser 
adding that at many recent confer- Donald E. Lynch, assistant dire} 2° 
ences he had attended he was tor of institutional relations fo Ho 
shocked at the bitterness of the Life Insurance Agency Manage the N 
field attitude toward the lack of ment Association, declared that tha U"%* 
thought given the job of manager.” technique of public relations must be m 
He said too many home offices look be brought to the agency level. Ha 2T°SS 
on the field force as a “necessary said the experience of the Agency S74 
Management Association was that oe 
managers want to work at public '™S"! 
relations, if someone will only shov the it 
them how. As applied to agen} he % 
management, public relations means the b 
“managing an agency with the} *¢¢' 
highest regard for the public in- condt 
terest and service, and using al} |” ac 
means available to publicize this size t 
fact,” he said. He outlined meth- tant 
ods by which managers could be about 
shown how to use the tools of pub — 
pense 


lic relations in adjusting themselves ara 
to new economic conditions. Thov- called 
sands of persons in the life insur 
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Shown above, left to right, are: A. B. Richardson, Life of Georgia, 
newly elected chairman of the LAA Southern Round Table; Hal R. 
Marsh, Jefferson Standard Life, retiring chairman; and W. R. Goode, 
Provident Life and Accident, newly elected secretary. 


thing but relatively boom times, he 
asserted, and face the problem of 
getting on the new economic beam. 
Howard Burridge, president of 
the National Underwriter Company, 
urged life insurance companies to 
be more concerned about the Con- 
gressional investigation of life in- 
surance now shaping up. A move 
to put the government in the life 
insurance business may come with 
the investigation, he said, although 
he declared that investigation of 
the business would show life insur- 
ance to be a sound business, soundly 
conducted. He said companies err 
in advertising, when they empha- 
size their size and growth. Impor- 
tant things for home offices to think 
about and act upon, he declared, are 
acquisition cost, home office ex- 
penses, mortality ratio, the number 
of new agents who make good. He 
called for more training and “pro- 
fessional-looking” sales material. 


Officers Elected 


Southern Round Table elected the 
following officers for the 1949-50 
term: 

Chairman—Al B. Richardson, di- 
rector of public relations, Life In- 
surance Company of Georgia, At- 
lanta. 

Vice-Chairman—John L. Briggs. 
vice-president and advertising man- 
ager, Southland Life Insurance 


Company, Dallas. 
Secretary—W. R. Goode, adver- 


tising manager, Provident Life & 
Accident Insurance Company, Chat- 
tanooga. 

Retiring Chairman was Hal R. 
Marsh, Jefferson Standard, who di- 
rected organization of the meeting, 
which was acclaimed “as meaty and 
diverting as any in the annals of 
this group.” Mr. Richardson for- 
merly was secretary and head of 
the attendance and publicity com- 
mittee. Mr. Goode was chairman of 
the local arrangements committee. 
Fisher E. Simmons, Jr., Pan-Amer- 
ican, resigned as 1948-1949 vice- 
chairman because of a change in 
position with his company. 


Houston Selected 


The 1950 meeting of Southern 
Round Table will be in Houston. 
Members voted unanimously to ac- 
cept the invitation of William Sex- 
ton, agency secretary, Great South- 
ern Life, delivered on behalf of the 
Texas member companies. 


Cake Dissected 


A 20-candled birthday cake fea- 
tured SRT’s anniversary luncheon. 
Charles Fleming, Life of Virginia, 
presided over an historical session 
on the founding at Chattanooga of 
the Southern Round Table. He was 
assisted by Bart Leiper, executive 
director, Chattanoogans, Inc., in re- 
calling some of the personalities and 
early escapades of the organization. 


by Al RB 
| oo 


Director of Public Relations 


Life Insurance Company of Georgia 
Atlanta 








William A. Grigsby, Volunteer 
State Life, newest member, present- 
ed the cake to oldster Fleming who 
cut the cake and saw that it was 
divided among all. 


Rock City Inspected 


A sight-seeing tour of Lookeut 
Mountain’s scenic wonders took in 
Point Park’s umbrella rock, the 
caverns, tight-squeeze crevasses, 
and the dioramic fairytale fantasies 
of Rock City Gardens. The tour 
terminated at swank Fairyland 
Club, where the annual festive 
board was spread and_ intrepid 
Terpsichorean attempters tripped 
the light fantastic or ...ouch!... 
trod the ladies’ tender toes. 


Hot Ideas Projected 


A fast-moving membership par- 
ticipation session brought out many 
“hot ideas” on sales promotion and 
public relations for buyers’ market 
use. Roger Bourland, Liberty Life, 
who assisted in developing the 
Round Table program, presided. 
Some of the excellent ideas evoked 
included : ° 

Messrs X, Y and Z. W. R. Goode, 
Provident Life & Accident, de- 
scribed a “three unknowns” promo- 
tion for Provident’s railroad acci- 
dent insurance department. Lure 
to agents was participation in an- 
niversary celebration of the depart- 
ment’s executive officer. Campaign 
started with mail teasers—“Who Is 
Mr. X?,” etc. This was followed 
by a broadside depicting the three 
unknown agents at the celebration 
and giving contest regulations. 
Then a series of handbills simulat- 
ing post office inspectors’ bulletins: 
“WANTED—Mr. X,” “REWARD 
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—Mr. Y,” “MISSING—Mr. Z.” 
Each gave production hints veiled 
as description of the unknown per- 
son—“this man might be you.” The 
campaign was followed up through 
regular agency bulletins. It caught 
on. 

Prize Catalog. Shenandoah Life 
has stirred up lots of enthusiasm 
through a prize catalog featuring 
expensive gifts, said Charles Camp. 
Agents are awarded points for pro- 
duction and sustained membership 
in App-A-Week and Leaders clubs. 
They want big, expensive gifts, and 
keep cumulating points for them. 
Only one request has come in for 
delivery so far. 

Promoting Ads with Agents. Life 
of Georgia promotes its newspaper 
advertisements with agents, Al B. 
Richardson reported. Colorful post- 
ers for district office walls are sup- 
plied field managers in advance of 
ad publication. They urge agents 
to watch for the ads, and then to 
use them with prospects and policy- 
holders. 

Letter Writing Clinic. Jefferson 
Standard has had good results from 
a home office letter writing clinic. 
Brevity, courtesy, clarity were 
stressed, cooperation between letter 
dictator and stenographer was em- 
phasized, Hal Marsh said. 





Home Office Support of Field. C. 
W. Daugette, Jr., said Pioneer Life 
and Casualty had all home office per- 
sonnel vigorously behind a baseball 
contest among field men. Each dis- 
trict office “team” has a home office 
sponsor who writes fan letters, 
sends wires and urges greater ef- 
fort. Only person in the home office, 
who doesn’t have a team, is the 
janitor—and they’re thinking of 
assigning one to him. 

Urging Industrial Men into Ordi- 
nary. John C. Ehle said Imperial 
Life encourages industrial debit 
men to write ordinary by giving 
colorful mail stuffers designed for 
ordinary prospects as awards for 
industrial increase. He described 
promotion of a mortgage redemp- 
tion policy. Mortgage loan files pro- 
vided leads for mailing of a special 
folder. 

Enhancing Agents’ Prestige. 
Pilot Life builds prestige for agents 
with their policyholders through a 
mailing piece for members of its 
Careermen Club. Dick Andrews dis- 
played a blue-and- black folder 
featuring the agent’s picture, biog- 
raphy and club requirements. Home 
office mails one to each Careerman’s 
policyholders and to local news- 
papers—50 per cent resulted in 
stories, believe it or not! Agents 
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Congratulations To the 
Southern Round Table on the spec- 
tacular flourish with which it 
wound up 20 years of sound ser- 
vice to the life insurance industry 
... To the SRT on its choice of 
leaders to launch it on its third 
decade—Al B. Richardson, ad- 
vanced from secretary to chair- 
man, is that genial and resource- 
ful gent who has been doing such 
a bang-up job as director of public 
relations for the Life Insurance 
Company of Georgia—John L. 
Briggs, elected vice-chairman, has 
had a distinguished career in the 
business, principally with the 
Southland Life, of which he is now 
vice-president and director of ad- 
vertising and public relations— 
W. R. Goode, secretary, who, as 
advertising manager of the Provi- 


Congratulations / 


dent Life & Accident, has helped 
to write the company name large 
and indelibly on the American 
mind, and who, as chairman of the 
arrangements committee this year, 
staged a never-to-be-forgotten per- 
formance in Chattanooga . . . Con- 
gratulations, too, to the other two 
“host” companies—Interstate Life 
& Accident and Volunteer State 
Life, which were represented on 
the arrangements committee by 
David S. F. Johnson and Whitlow 
Wallace, respectively. "Twas truly 
a gala affair—from start to finish! 
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are requesting batches for the 





own use, calling it “best mail 





piece yet.” 
Timing, Coordination, Follg 
through. Jefferson Standard 


agency department made studig 












plans for presentation to the fig 











of a new “family provider” polj 
before announcing it. R. B. Tay 
told about it. “Something New 
was the teaser title of his present 
tion at a series of regional ss 
meetings. He unfolded the story 4 
a million-dollar producing Jeffe 
sonian, who sold the first policy 
the agency manager, and droy 
home features of the contract wif 
the aid of 20 large placards. The 
next step was distribution of 4 
package containing a broadside an- 
nouncement, recapping contract fea- 
tures and exampling a $10,000 case 
visual sale merchandising folders 
and proposal forms. 

Field presentation was followed 
up with a complete explanatory 
article in the company magazine. 
Then a mailed remainder directed 
attention to a letter in the com- 
pany’s direct mail portfolio that 
could be applied. A supply of pre 
mium notice enclosures followed. 
Next went out a newspaper ad for 
use by agents. A special direct mail 
letter, tested with fine results in 
North Carolina and Texas, was of- 
fered the entire territory. And then 
the entire program was wrapped up 
in the agency magazine, an entire 
issue being devoted to explanation 
of the contract, sales talks, sales 
aids, and promotion pieces designed 
especially for the contract. 

Collection Book Pouch. A leather 
pouch for ordinary sales material 
that can be buttoned to a debit 
man’s collection book is new with 
Gulf Life. Joseph Locke displayed 
it. He said it was designed to make 
ordinary application forms, pro 
posals and sales aids handy for the 
man on the debit. Idea came from 
the field, but results are undeter- 
mined so far, as it has just been 
made available. It is optional. 

Organizing Ideas for Future Use. 
At Liberty Life, Roger Bourland 
has started an Idea File. Sugges- 
tions from field, magazine articles, 
mailers that hit his desk, original 
thoughts, are routed into classified 
folders. Bourland suggested that 4 
schedule could be set up for taking 
action on the file: i.e., this month 
do something about that premium 
notice stuffer, next month finish the 
presentation on Policy X, etc. 


Amenities Observed 


“Thanks a million .. . for a meet 
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ing as meaty and diverting as any 
in the annals of this group!” 
enthused Resolutions Coramittee 
Chairman Charles Fleming in pre- 
senting his report. Warmly and 
specifically thanked were the three 
Chattanooga host companies — In- 
terstate Life & Accident, Provident 
Life & Accident, and Volunteer 
State Life. R. William Archer, 
LAA secretary, who recently died, 
was memorialized. Attendance of 
LAA President Alan Kennedy, and 
five other members of the LAA ex- 
ecutive committee, was properly 
called to the attention of attendants. 
The executive committee met in 
Chattanooga Sunday afternoon, dis- 
cussed plans for the LAA sales 
promotion material exhibits at the 
annual meeting in the Fall and par- 
ticipated in the varied features of 
the SRT program. 


PR Program Can Increase Produc- 
tion, If Properly Used, Lynch 
Declares 


Proper use of good public rela- 
tions should increase production, 
Donald Lynch asserted in his SRT 
address. 

Most managers ask whether a 
public relations program will boost 
production, Lynch said. His answer: 
“Yes, if your program is established 
on a high plane, if it is continuous 
and, if it is a good program.” 
This is just his sincere belief, he 
admitted, because he has no way to 
prove that agencies, using public 
relations programs, wouldn’t have 
increased production otherwise. 

Mr. Lynch listed eight “adverse 





factors” that an agency must over- 
come: 

(1) Public ignorance of the 
agency. (2) Public aversion to life 
insurance selling. (3) Public indif- 
ference to your company. (4) Cleri- 
cal staff indifference to policyhold- 
ers. (5) Lack of prestige among 
local agencies and businesses. (6) 
Attitude of agents toward agency. 
(7) Prospects and brokers attitude. 
(8) Policyholder attitude. 

These problems grow out of the 
agency’s ‘“Public’’ — policyholders, 
agents and clerical staff, prospects, 
home office, business community, 
general public, brokers, other agen- 
cies. 

Public relations “tools” with 
which an agency can combat ad- 
verse factors, Mr. Lynch said, in- 
clude: 

(1) Newspaper advertising. 
(Breaks down public ignorance of 
company, converts indifference, im- 
proves: attitude of agents toward 
company. ) 

(2) Newspaper publicity. 
proves agents’ attitude, 
agency better known.) 

(3) Education and training in 
public relations. (Courteous, effi- 
cient, friendly help from clerical 
staff and agents will help win over 
some people who have an aversion 
to life insurance selling; it will im- 
prove attitude of agents.) 

(4) Profession and personal re- 
lations. (Professional associations 
and accomplishments of manager 
and agents affect nearly all the 
public relations problems of the 
agency.) 


(Im- 
makes 
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Members of the LAA executive committee who attended the Southern Round Table are, left to 
right: R. B. Taylor, Jefferson Standard; Roger Bourland, Liberty Life; Alan M. Kennedy, North- 
western National Life; T. H. Tomlinson, Bankers Life of Iowa; C. Russell Noyes, Phoenix Mutual; 
and H. A. Richmond, Metropolitan Life. 


(5) Agency publications and 
awards. (Bulletins, booklets, pro- 
motion pieces perform the “tell- 
ing” as opposed to the “doing” part 
of PR.) 

(6) Special events—social. (En- 
tertainments for staff, wives and 
husbands create good will with im- 
mediate public—agency personnel.) 

(7) Special events—professional. 
(Annual meeting, conferences with 


clients, etc., reach all publics in 
varying degree.) 
(8) Radio Advertising. (Used 


less by agencies, but has virtually 
same impact as newspaper adver- 
tising.) 

(9) Direct Mail. (Although prin- 
cipally a selling tool, DM should be 
examined as an important public 
relations tool.) 

(10) Promotion. (Exhibits, post-. 
ers, sponsorship of athletic teams, 
ete.—can reach every public rela- 
tively cheaply.) 

(11) Community leadership. 
(Many agents and managers need 
to be reminded that holding office 
in civic organizations solely as a 
means of selling life insurance is a 
short cut to poor public relations.) 


Industry Can't Survive on Million 
Dollar Producers, Jumbo Policies 


Meet the challenge of the buyers’ 
market by getting every agent to 
work, Charles J. Currie told the 
Southern Round Table. 

“Sometimes an advertising nov- 
elty, a gadget or a little publicity 
will change an agent’s attitude com- 
pletely and make a first-class pro- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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NTELLIGENT work plus the law 
| of averages multiplied by desire 

equals success. I maintain that 
any man with a knowledge of and 
enthusiasm for the life insurance 
business, who is willing to pay the 
price, who really wants to enough, 
can follow this formula to real suc- 
cess. The extent of our success 
will be determined by the intensity 
of our desire. 


The “Luck” that I believe in 
Is that which comes with work; 
And no one ever finds it 
Who’s content to wish and 
shirk. 
The men the world calls “lucky” 
Will tell you, every one, 
That success comes not 
wishing, 
But by hard work, bravely done. 


with 


Everyone of us is lazy to one 
degree or another. We don’t like 
to admit it, but we are. We all love 
to play and reserve, as our inalien- 
able right, the privilege of loafing 
if, as, and when we please. We are 
not willing to pay the price so, 
rather than give up this right, we 
accept a degree of success far short 
of our true abilities. One reason 
why many of us don’t get farther 
is that we side-step opportunity 
and shake hands with temptation. 

For many years I heard that 
prospecting was 90% of our reason 
for success, but I had never had 
anyone tell me how much prospect- 
ing I had to do to be successful. 
Hence, I decided to find out for 
myself, and so kept detailed rec- 
ords of my work and results. After 
six years of records, I am sure I 
know the prospecting formula that 
will work for me. Perhaps it will 
help you. 

I have found that to do the job 
I want to do I must sell 40 people 
a year that I have never sold be- 
fore. 

To make these sales I must have 
sales interviews with over 120 
qualified prospects, people whom I 
have tested as having a need, the 
ability to pass and pay, and the 
desire to do something about it 
very soon. 

To have 120 such prospects, I 
must put at least 600 names 
through the screening process. To 
see that I do this job, I must do 
part of it every day. Therefore, I 
set an assignment of seeing at least 
3 new people every working day— 
and qualify at least 10 each month 
—or 120 a year. 

This work is in addition to my 
regular calls on old prospects and 
policyholders, whom I seem to be 
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A “Million Dollar” 





FORMULA 


SUCCESS 


able to see without too much urg- 
ing. 

My suggestion is, therefore, for 
each of you to decide what you 
must do about prospecting to suc- 
ceed and then—do it every day. 

My program approach is a meth- 
od which I have developed over a 
period of years. It is an approach 
I can use because it has been made 
to my measure. It is something 
that is now a partof me. I get a 
big kick out of using it because it 
makes me feel good, and I have a 
lot of fun. 

Doesn’t it seem right that, if we 
are sold 100% on our business, we 
should be sold 100% on our pres- 
entation? If you are not sold on 
your method, I recommend that you 
change it until you are; throw it 
away completely, if necessary, and 
start all over, eventually building 
a system that you enjoy using. I 
have my method; I know exactly 
what I want to say. My problem 
then is only to be sure that I say 
it often enough. 

My first job is to obtain an inter- 
view on a favorable basis. If I can’t 
accomplish this so I can have my 
prospect’s undivided attention and 
an open mind, I might as well save 
my breath. 

“Mr. Prospect,” I say, “my work 
covers the field of what is some- 
times called ‘Estate Planning’ or 
‘Estate Conservation’. I act as a 
consultant to business or profes- 


F OR 


sional men who are successful, or 
on their way to success, who look 
to me as a source of workable idea 
they can use in laying out their 
financial plans for the future ani 
in choosing the most effectiv 
means of attaining their objectives 

“Mr. Prospect, in my work I tal 
with hundreds of men who tell m 
what they are trying to accomplish 
and the methods they are using 
Later, when one of my clients has 
a problem that relates to his insur 
ance program, or the conservation 
and distribution of his property, o 
the minimizing of income or inheri- 
tance taxes, I am able to pass alongs 
constructive ideas which have beet 
found successful. Thus, good idea: 
gathered from many sources give 
him a more effective means of solv- 
ing his problem. I find that no one 
objects to being told how he ca 
save money, or avoid losses, or get 
a greater applied value from hi 
property. In fact, I have with me 
several letters from satisfied client: 
who have indicated how much the} 
appreciate this work. 

“Mr. Prospect, the realization 0 
your hopes, your dreams, your aspi 
rations, your ambitions for the fe 
ture of yourself and your family 
are dependent primarily upon om 
thing—income. And the continus 
tion of income is dependent upon 
IF. A lot of IF’s—if you live, ij 
you keep your health, if business if 
good, if vou don’t lose your mone 
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—if—if—if. Did you ever stop to 
think that the very heart of L-I-F-E 
is IF? My job is to pass along 
ideas that other men have used 
successfully to take the IF out of 
life, to crystallize the vague nebu- 
lous hopes for the future into ob- 
jectives to be attained, to formulate 
plans which will guarantee that 
these ambitions will be realized, 
and to revise and adjust these plans 
as changing conditions require. 

“Every man wants the peace of 
mind that comes with having a pro- 
gram that guarantees the realiza- 
tion of his ambitions. Everyone 
would like increased spendable in- 
come today or increased income to- 
morrow for himself or his family. 
But not everyone wants these 
things badly enough to abandon his 
present state of complacency. It 
takes courage to look ahead and 
lay plans for the future. A lot of 
men would rather concentrate on 
enjoying the scenery than to learn 
whether they are traveling the road 
that will get them where they want 
to go. 

“If you are to benefit by any 
of my ideas, you should have 
enough confidence in me that you’d 
be willing to treat me as you would 
your doctor, your lawyer, or an en- 
gineer surveying your plant, to tell 
me what I have to know about you 
to help you—certain that I would 
never abuse that confidence. Also, 
it takes a little time. I’d like to 
have a preliminary discussion with 





you for about 15 minues and then, 
later on, perhaps an hour to go over 
the report I would like to make to 
you. 

“There are some men who spend 
5,000 hours a year thinking about 
their business, who plan every busi- 
ness detail for months and years 
ahead, who don’t want to spend 15 
minutes to consider how they can 
increase the effectiveness of their 
present income, the income that 
they are spending the 5,000 hours 
to create. Shall we take the 15 min- 
utes now? 

“So that you will clearly under- 
stand just exactly what my service 
is, I wish to show you the ‘House 
of Buckley’. This book tells you 
exactly what I have done for my 
family, shows you just how I have 


dy m Whortimer 


Buchley, C.L.U. 


General Agent 


New England Mutual Life 
Dallas, Texas 


arranged my insurance and my rea- 
sons for doing so. In other words, 
Mr. Prospect, I have given myself 
the privilege of being my own 
executor while I still have a chance 
to do something about it. I should 
enjoy doing the same thing for you. 

“Mr. Prospect, I feel that a fam- 
ily is the finest closed corporation 
that has ever been conceived and, 
therefore, should be guarded very 
carefully. In the ‘House of Buck- 
ley’ there are three other members 
besides myself: my wife, Maude, 
and my two daughters, Dorothy and 
Sally—three of the finest reasons 
why a man should be proud to head 
such a closed corporation. Here is 
their picture. 

“Mr. Prospect, (turning to page 
showing ‘Needs of Today’ and 
‘Needs of Tomorrow’) you and I 
come to work every morning for 
exactly the same reason, to earn 
enough income to provide for the 
‘Needs of Today,’ which I have 
graphically expressed in these six 
pen-and-ink sketches: shelter, food, 
clothing, old age, recreation, and 
Red Boots. Red Boots, Mr. Pros- 
pect, are the things that none of 
us have to provide for our fami- 
lies, but things we love to provide. 

“You know, Mr. Prospect, the 
strange thing about this life we 
lead is that the ‘Needs of Tomor- 
row’ are going to be just exactly 
the same as the ‘Needs of Today.’ 
As long as you and I stay in this 
picture we will be able to continue 
to provide for the ‘Needs of Today.’ 
But, if something takes us out of 
this picture, then we must have 
some form of capital behind it to 
provide the income that you and I 
have taught our familities to live 
on. There are only five forms of 
capital: cash in the bank, stocks, 
bonds, real estate, or life insurance. 
Frankly, Mr. Prospect, I’ve tried 
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them all and life insurance is the 
only one I can count on. Here is 
my solution. 

“Here is a photostatic copy of 
my life insurance contracts. Now 
to you this may look like a rather 
conglomerate mass of life insur- 
ance policies, but I can asSure you 
that I never bought a nickel’s worth 
of life insurance until I had figured 
out a reason why I ought to have it. 

“In this House of Buckley, I 
have eight rooms, or eight needs 
for life insurance. I’d like to tell 
you about them. 

“Need Number 1 is called ‘Clean- 
Up’ and I believe it is rather de- 
scriptive. This need will take care 
of my last expenses, doctor bills, 
hospital bills, undertaker’s bills, 
income tax, etc. Doesn’t it seem 
logical that, as all of these bills 
come ‘into existence at exactly the 
same time we quit breathing, we 
ought to arrange for a kind of 
property that will be created and 
go to work at exactly the same in- 
stant the bills are created? I have 
figured out just what those bills 
may be and have created life insur- 
ance property to take care of them. 

“My next need is for a Readiust- 
ment Fund, for changes made nec- 
essary in my family situation. I 
know when my wife comes back 
from taking me on my last ride 
that she is going to have to read- 
just, liquidate the mortgage, rees- 
tablish credit, etc., so I have pro- 
vided funds for that purpose. 

“My third need is for an Emer- 
gency Fund to provide for sickness 
and the unforeseen. You and I 
could sit here all day and plan 
every possible contingency that 
could happen to our families and 
yet 30 days from now something 
that neither of us had counted on 
would be sure to come up. So I 
thought it a good idea to provide a 
separate fund to take care of those 
emergencies — a little anchor to 
windward, if you please. 

“My fourth need is for the De- 
pendency Period Income to pro- 
vide a minimum monthly income 
for my family until my two daugh- 
ters are educated and married or in 
the business world. You know, Mr. 
Prospect, as I have often told Mrs. 
Buckley, she picked me out with her 
eyes open. If she made a mistake 
it was her fault, but our two little 
girls didn’t have a thing to do with 
picking our their daddy and that’s 
my fault, so the least I can do 
about it is to put a roof over their 
head and give them three square 
meals a day until they are old 
enough to go to ‘business.’ 
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L. MORTIMER BUCKLEY, CLU 


General agent of the New 
England Mutual Life for the 
Northern half of Texas and a 
qualifying member of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table before 
administrative work started to 
consume so much of his time, 
Mr. Buckley herewith sets up a 
step-by-step guide for any un- 
derwriter interested in stepping 
up his own income. .. And, 
who isn’t? 

Mr. Buckley entered the life 
insurance business in Chicago 
in 1928 and worked successively 
with the North American Life, 
Provident Mutual and New Eng- 
land Mutual there before being 
transferred to Houston as as- 
sistant general agent of the 
latter company for the entire 
state of Texas. He was advanced 
to his present post in 1945. 

A forceful speaker, Mr. Buck- 
ley long has been prominent in 
NALU activities. He is a past 
president of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation and of the Chapter of 
Chartered Life Underwriters in 
that city. 


“My fifth need is for a life an- 
nuity income for Mrs. Buckley, 
after this dependency period has 
passed. If she is going to rock 
grandchildren, I want her to do it 
because she wants to and not be- 
cause she has to. Mr. Prospect, the 
wealthiest people on earth are 
grandparents who have nickels for 
their grandchildren. You and I 
can grow old, can pocket our pride 
and our self-respect and go to live 
with our children. We can smoke 
and drop ashes on the front room 





rug if we have an ineome. But G» 
help us, if we are broke. We wij 
do our smoking in the woodshed. 

“My sixth need is for an Edue; 
tional Fund. I want to be sup 
there are funds available to gen 
Dorothy and Sally to college whe 
they are ready to go. My dad a, 
ways said to me, ‘Mort, when yo 
are ready to go to Illinois there wij 
be money to send you.’ But, whe 
I graduated from high school, hy 
was going through the wringer jy 
the lumber business and I got m 
college education in the Buda Moto 
Car factory and then had to go t 
night-school. Not that this metho 
hurt me in any way, but I’m sure! 
don’t want my girls to get their 
education in the same way. 

“My seventh need is for a Retire 
ment Fund for my own sunset 
years. I want to be sure that ther 
is gold in my pocket when there js 
silver in my hair. I want to be 
sure to retain my self-respect and 
always be the big-shot my gir 
think I am. 


“There is only one other thing 


that can possibly happen to me ani 
that is economic death or total dis. 
ability. Therefore, I have made: 
contract with a casualty company 
to guarantee the continuation of 
at least, part of my monthly incom 
every month should I become totally 
disabled. This will at least permit 
continuation of the necessities of 
life. 

“Mr. Prospect, you may have j 
needs, 8 needs, or 15 needs for life 
insurance. I should like to discuss 
each of your needs with you, fit 
your present insurance to these 
needs in the order of importance 
and then, and only then, frankly 
suggest additional insurance of the 
right kind and size in order to an- 
swer the problems you want ai- 
swered. Let’s go over those needs 
again .. . so far as you are con- 
cerned. 

* * * 

“Mr. Prospect, I appreciate the 
confidence you have shown by dis 
cussing your personal affairs with 
me. I again want to assure you 
that everything we have discussed 
today will be held in strictest con- 
fidence. I shall make a complet 
study of your problems and wil 
have some recommendations fo 
you in about a week or 10 days. ! 
shall call you then for an appoint 
ment, mutually agreeable, when w 
can spend at least one hour discuss 
ing my recommendations in detail 

“When we have made a complet 
study of your present policies, ! 
shall present you with a birds-eyt 
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view of all of them, including a de- 
tailed description of each policy, 
showing you the values as they ac- 
cumulate each year and describing 
the method of distribution of pro- 
ceeds. I will also furnish you with 
suggestions as to each step in your 
program that should be taken as 
soon as you can, if we find that you 
have not as yet provided for all of 
the needs of your family. 

“One of the highlights of my ser- 
vice is a detailed letter which will 
be included in the back of your 
survey and which will outline in 
very clear and understandable lan- 
guage just exactly what your life 
insurance program will do for your 
loved ones. So that you will better 
understand just how valuable this 
letter may be, I should like to read 
to you a copy of the letter I have 
prepared for Mrs. Buckley. It is 
dated ‘after my death’ and goes like 
this: 

“ ‘Dearest : 

“*It is a pleasure for me to write 
this letter which I am attaching to 
my life insurance policies. I write 
it because I want you to know ex- 
actly how I planned my life insur- 
ance to care for you, Dorothy, and 
Sally. 

“*My life insurance may be the 
only thing I can leave, so I want 
it to do as fine a job as possible. 

“*T have arranged my insurance 
so that every possible contingency 
will be provided for. I do not want 
you ever to be troubled with in- 
vestment or financial problems, but 
be free to enjoy life and devote 
your time and energy to Dorothy 
and Sally. My insurance estate is 
not as large as I would like it to be, 
but it is the very best I could do, 
so you will find it necessary to be 
a very capable manager. 

“*You will receive a check for 
$7,500 in a day or so, which should 
clean up my funeral expenses, doc- 
tor and hospital bills, and any other 
current expenses, and help you and 
the girls readjust yourselves. 

““T have next arranged for $5,000 
to remain at interest. The interest 
should amount to about $150 per 
year and will be paid to you on 
December 15th to guarantee that 
Santa Claus arrives. This $5,000 
is subject to withdrawals by you 
up to $1,000 in any calendar year 
in case unforeseen expenses should 
arise. Be sure to conserve this 
fund as long as you can. 

“*T have earmarked $2,500 to be 
paid to mother at the rate of $25 
per month to augment her income, 
and upon her death the payments 


will continue to the girls, equally, 
until the proceeds are exhausted. 

“‘Then I have placed the pro- 
ceeds of $10,000 to provide educa- 
tional funds for the girls. Each 
will receive $12.35 per month 
through high school and $100 per 
month for four years in college. 

“‘The balance, or $75,000 of my 
insurance, has been arranged to 
provide $307 per month for you 
until January 1, 1955. At that 
time both girls will be through col- 
lege and either married or situated 
in business so that they can sup- 
port themselves. Your income then 
will be changed to a life annuity, 
which will provide not less than 
$180 per month as long as you live. 

“ “All the above is guaranteed and 
sure no matter what may happen. 
In addition, I have $12,000 of Gov- 
ernment bonds for you and the 
girls in my safety deposit box. My 
life insurance renewal commissions 
will average better than $600 per 
month for nine years after I am 
gone. 

“*The entire balance of any un- 
paid life insurance proceeds upon 
your death shall be left at interest 
to the girls until they are age 50 
and then life annuities for each. 

If any of the $5,000 emer- 
gency fund remains, after the girls 
have grown up, please use it to 
defray the expenses of a nice vaca- 
tion that you so surely deserve 
after carrying on without my help. 


“‘T feel sure that this planned 
insurance estate will save you @ 
great deal of worry and trouble and 
will mean, at least, a small degree 
of comfort and independence. 

Affectionately,’ 
* * oa 

“But Mr. Prospect, I don’t expect 
to die, but to live to a ripe old age, 
and enjoy the sunset years of life 
with a guaranteed monthly life in- 
come from this financial indepen- 
dence program of mine. I can be 
very unselfish and guarantee com- 
fort and security for my family by 
providing adequate guaranteed in- 
come for them, if I do not live, and 
at the same time have these dol- 
lars do double duty by assuring 
comfort and independence for my 
own old age—at the same time buy- 
ing peace of mind and contentment. 
for every day of my life. 

“Mr. Prospect, procrastination 
is the thief of time. Let’s make 
this study now. It may be later 
than you think.” 

* * * 

With this information I then sit 
down during the evening, Saturday 
afternoon, or sometime when I can- 
not be calling on someone else, and 
put the Minimum Needs Test to 
my prospect’s estate. I review his 
present insurance and make it go 
as far as it can. I then figure 
out the minimum amount of addi- 
tional protection needed to com- 

(Continued on Page 53) 





“There are some men who spend 5,000 hours a year thinking about their 
business, who plan every business detail for months and years ahead, 
who don’t want to spend 15 minutes to consider how they can increase 
the effectiveness of their present income—the income they are spending 
the 5,000 hours to create.” . 
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Spring Meeting 


Dr. Lionel E. Edie, noted econo- 
mist and president of Lionel D. Edie 
& Company, leading research or- 
ganization specializing in financial 
and business trends, was the guest 
speaker at the spring meeting of 
the Life Insurance Association of 
America. Several addresses by top 
executives in the life insurance 
business also were given, with the 
subject of expense control as the 
main topic of discussion. 

The meeting, which was held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria in New York 
City on May 11, was attended by 
life insurance executives from all 
parts of the United States and 
Canada. Inaugurated only a few 
years ago, the spring gatherings of 
the association have begun to paral- 
lel its December annual meetings in 
scope and attendance. The associa- 
tion’s board of directors met at the 
Waldorf on the afternoon of the 
preceding day. 

The association meeting got un- 
der way at 10 o’clock on the morn- 
ing of May 11 with Asa V. Call, 
president of the Pacific Mutual Life 
and president of the association, 
serving as chairman. Business mat- 
ters were taken up first, including 
the reports of various committees. 

Following this, there was a dis- 
cussion of current topics of espe- 
cial interest to life insurance, in- 
cluding pending social security leg- 
islation and compulsory health in- 
surance programs. M. Albert Lin- 
ton, president of the Provident 
Mutual Life and chairman of the 
joint social security committee of 
the association and the American 
Life Convention, and Ray D. Mur- 
phy, vice-president and actuary, the 
Equitable Society, who is chairman 
of the association’s committee on 
compulsory health insurance, ap- 
peared recently in behalf of the life 
insurance companies at Congres- 
sional hearings in Washington on 
the Administration’s social security 
proposals. (Reported in the May 
issue of The Spectator.) 

Following the committee reports, 
Dr. Edie spoke on “The Dynamic 
Fifties.” He discussed the broad 
trends ahead, both near-term and 
longer range, with particular em- 
phasis on the longer range trends. 

The afternoon session was de- 
voted to a discussion of the general 
theme “Expense Control in Action.” 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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H. C. E. Johnson hands over his president’s gavel to Joseph | ek 
Morse, newly elected president of the Life Insurers Conference. Thq presid 


are pictured on the grounds of the Boca Raton Club immediate} —...,o; 
following the final session of the 40th annual conference. ing th 
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I 
Elected to serve on the executive committee, left to right, art cand 
John T. Acre, Jr., president, Lincoln Income Life; A. A. Biggio, vit Natio 
president, Liberty National Life; V. S. Culliber, executive vice-pres Genm 
dent, Delta Life; Neal O. Dubson, vice-president, Quaker City Life 
Ashley C. Tobias, Jr., president, Palmetto State Life; J. R. Anthony} 
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Jr., secretary-treasurer, Suwannee Life; H. C. E. Johnson, presides I 
Interstate Life; and H. G. Zelle, president, Missouri Insuran one 
Spec 


Company. 











REONFERENC 


The newly elected officers of the Life Insurers Conference, left 
to right, are: President—Joseph Morse, president, Home State Life; 
first vice-president—E. H. Mears, president, Union Life; second vice- 
president—I. M. Sheffield, executive vice-president, Life of Georgia; 
secretary—J. I. Cummings, first vice-president, Empire Life. Attend- 
ing the conference were more than 280 members—a record regis- 
tration. 
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Enjoying a barbecue, left to right, are: H. L. Rietz, second 
vice-president, Lincoln National Life; James E. Rutherford, vice- 
president, Prudential; Powell Stamper, sales promotion manager, 
| National Life and Accident; and Lee Shield, counsel, American Life 


Convention. 
« 


Eighty companies are now members of the Life Insurers Con- 
ference. Session highlights were reported in the May issue of The 
Spectator. 
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ALC 


Regional Meetings 


the American Life Convention 

for its two regional meetings, 
held recently, permitted lively and 
intimate discussions of the out- 
standing problems now confronting 
the life insurance industry. 

Among the subjects in which the 
greatest interest was manifested 
were such matters as Federal tax- 
ation of life insurance companies, 
the marital deduction provision of 
the Internal Revenue Code, valua- 
tion of securities, investment prob- 
lems including the questions involv- 
ed in private placements, the current 
proceedings of the National Labor 
Relations Board in the matter of 
the Nola Patterson charges, the im- 
pact of Federal social security on 
the business and the possible re- 
sults which might be anticipated 
should current proposals be enacted 
and the McCarran-Celler resolu- 
tions. 

There was a great deal of interest 
in the social security discussion, and 
unanimous opinion that if benefits 
should be raised above subsistence 
levels, there would be a definite ad- 
verse effect upon the life insurance 
business. The representatives pres- 
ent from industrial companies ex- 
pressed strong opposition to lump 
sum death benefits proposed in the 
Administration bill (H. R. 2893). 

A representative group of nearly 
100 officers and 42 member com- 
panies of the ALC met in Roanoke, 
Va., for the first of the two regional 
meetings. W. E. Bixby, president 
of the convention presided at the 
sessions, all of which were marked 
by full attendance. 

Other convention officers in at- 
tendance at Roanoke included: 
Paul C. Buford, Virginia State vice- 
president; Robert L. Hogg, exec- 
utive vice-president and general 
counsel; Ralph H. Kastner, associ- 
ate general counsel; Alfred N. 
Guertin, actuary; W. Lee Shield, 
counsel; Irving V. Brunstrom, at- 
torney; and Wendell K. Simpson, 
assistant attorney. Mr. Buford, who 
is president of the Shenandoah 
Life, was host at the meeting and 
extended cordial greetings to all at 
the opening session. 

The meeting was highlighted by 
the hospitality offered by the Shen- 
andoah Life, only member company 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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of Vermont 


ance has been evolved to protect 

the American home. No matter 
for what immediate purpose insur- 
ance may be sold, in the last anal- 
ysis, its function is to make life 
easier, more pleasant, for some 
family unit, isn’t it? Moreover, it 
doesn’t matter where we happen to 
be located, or what phase of the 
business we are in, we are united 
in this common constructive pur- 
pose. It is a thrilling and satisfying 
purpose—so much so that we’re all 
eager to fulfill to the limit of our 
abilities the demands and respon- 
sibilities of our particular task. 

In a way, we’re a little like the 
charwoman in a certain New York 
bank, who boasted to one of her 
fellow-workers one day: “When I 
come here the floors was in terrible 
shape, but since I’ve been doin’ 
‘em, three ladies has fell down.” 

Our first impulse is to be amused 
by the humor of her attitude... or 
perhaps, if we’re particularly sym- 
pathetic individuals, we may vicari- 
ously be overwhelmed with the 
sense of embarrassment and cha- 
grin which the erstwhile victims 
felt as they contacted the floor. But, 
of course, the vital point in that 
little story was her very evident 
desire to do a good job, and her 
natural feeling of pride in this sub- 
stantial evidence that she had done 
a good job. No, there is no satis- 
faction in this world like the satis- 
faction of accomplishment. 

In discussing the question of 


fF UNDAMENTALLY, life insur- 
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sales promotion in our industry, 
I'd like to assure you that the sales 
promotion, people of any life insur- 
ance company are just as eager to 
do a good job as you are. And it 
just happens that the primary re- 
sponsibility of the sales promotion 
person, in carrying on his job, is to 
prepare ideas in the concrete form 
of a variety of sales aids which will 
enable you underwriters to do your 
job more easily, effectively and 
efficiently. 


Co-operation 

Many underwriters, perhaps, are 
little more than technically aware 
that these sales promotion people 
exist. From one standpoint, it is 
not particularly necessary that you 
be aware of them. In other words, 
as long as you are conscious of the 
existence of the end products of the 
species and let those end products 
facilitate your work, what differ- 
ence does it make? The collabora- 
tion, so to speak, has been consum- 
mated. On the other hand, oddly 
enough, I think the collaboration 


can be a more profitable one, if it 
mutual. 


is consciously Speaking 





from my side of the fence, I know 
that is true, but why do I believe 
it can benefit you to make a con- 
scious effort to co-operate, too? 

In the first place, if you accept 
the premise that here is someone 
who is really working for you . . 
producing materials, sales talks, 
prospecting and service plans. . 
you will perhaps be a little more on 
the alert to investigate those things 
which may promise extra profit for 
you. 

Moreover, we all become a bit 
jaded at times. Vision becomes 
clouded, enthusiasm dims, and it 
may be that this same sales promo- 
tion person may be able to provide 


the rejuvenation and revitalizing of 
attitude which are needed. That’s 
part of the job, too. Try out your 
sales promotion department some- 
time, when such help is needed. 

Second, with this consciousness 
of a first aid crew in the home 
office, you will seek their help for 
the answers to specific sales prob- 
lems. They are eager to help you 
and, to use an old cliché, two heads 
often are better than one. If they 
can’t give you the answer you want, 
they may, nevertheless, give you an 
idea that will stimulate a whole 
new train of thought, and often all 
that you need to start the old pro- 
duction ball rolling again is just a 
new stimulus from some outside 
source. 

Third, to repeat myself a wee bit, 
the sales promotion person’s whole 
effort is concentrated on producing 
sales aids of one kind or another 
which will enable you, the under- 
writer, to get across the need for 
life insurance to your prospects in 
some more time-saving way—an 
aim which is calculated to help you 
to extend your service and your 
personal profit. 

If these sales promotion people 
assume a name and a face and iden- 
tity to you, you are more apt, I 
think, to take advantage of their 
services. You’re more apt to submit 
the ideas and suggestions which 
will, in turn, stimulate and broaden 
the thinking of the sales promotion 
department and enable it to do a 
better job for you... a bit of cast- 
ing your bread upon the waters. 


Dust Catchers? 


In meeting after meeting of the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, one problem crops up again 
and again .. . how to keep material 
from gathering dust on agency 
office shelves. Without question, we 
people in sales promotion are some- 
what at fault in this situation. To 
use an absurd illustration, perhaps 
we may be likened to the housewife 
who, realizing her house is dusty. 
stands in the middle of the living 
room floor and waves a_ duster 
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‘round in mid-air, and then won- 


‘ders why the dingy gray film still 


remains undisturbed on the bedside 
table in the master bedroom. Yes, 
undoubtedly, we should tackle that 
problem right out in the field offices 
where the problem exists, instead 
of expending so much energy in 
discussing it in meetings or think- 
ing about it in the home office. 


Agents’ Responsibility 


But, does any part of this prob- 
lem lie in the lap of the under- 
writer? How, if at all, is the brand 
of helpfulness offered by the sales 
promotion department defeated by 
the underwriter? I believe it is— 
and I'll tell you why. It is, so to 
speak, the vice of one of his virtues, 
which makes him or her partially 
responsible. I am speaking now of 
the underwriter’s natural flexibil- 
ity. Now flexibility of mind, of atti- 
tude, is a very fine quality. Being 
the type of person who could profit 
by more of it myself, I have a very 
high respect for this characteristic. 
It is the factor which gives you 
your bounce, your resilience . . 
which enables you to shrug off a 
disappointing interview and go on 
to the next with the same un- 
bounded enthusiasm, and without 
carrying over a sense of discour- 
agement. That’s a very real virtue, 
but it becomes a vice when it lets 
you scatter your energies broad- 
side, and it is sometimes account- 
able for actual failure. 


Grasshoppers 


You’ve undoubtedly seen under- 
writers whose tactics resemble that 
of a grasshopper—leaping now in 
one direction, now in another—all 
hopped up about a prospecting idea, 
for instance, and pursuing it ar- 
dently. Then, suddenly, along comes 
someone with a new idea, and be- 
fore this same underwriter has had 
a chance to really test the old, he’s 
on with the new. This will-o’-the- 
Wisp approach to life underwriting 
has its dazzling aspects, but unfor- 
tunately, it doesn’t seem to develon 
sound foundations. 


On the other hand, you might 
well counter with: “But, if I were 
to use all of the sales material put 
out by my company, I’d have to use 
a grasshopper technique.’ And, it 
is true ... perhaps you would if 
you have a particularly active sales 
promotion department. But let me 
further plead the case for that de- 
partment. 


Function of Sales Promotion 


I believe I speak for the promo- 
tion departments of all companies 
when I say that it is their aim to 
co-ordinate all material, to establish 
a basic policy and then produce 
pieces which express this policy and 
re-enforce each other. At the same 
time, it is well to remember that, 
in practically every case, a group 
of people engaged in sales promo- 
tion must consider the needs of 
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hundreds of underwriters, hun- 
dreds of different personalities. The 
material they produce must be 
geared to reach city dwellers, farm- 
ers and families in small towns; it 
must be geared to the self-made 
man and the man or woman who 
has been lucky enough to enjoy the 
finest in education; and it must be 
acceptable to the Southerner whose 
relationship with his fellows is con- 
ducted on the basis of traditional 
courtesy, to the cautious, ofttimes 
suspicious New Englander, to the 
open-hearted, expansive Mid-West- 
erner and Westerner. In short, any 
sales promotion person has a broad 
canvas to cover and, if you feel 
some of the strokes on that canvas 
are not suited to your needs, ignore 
them. 

One more thought before we get 
right down to cases: Remember 
that sales promotion people are 
open to suggestion from any one of 
the hundreds of agents who repre- 
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sent their company. And sometimes 
it happens that an idea which may 
seem like an absolute natural to 
you—so much so that you sit right 
down, dash it off and send it air- 
mail to the home office—may prove 
inadaptable to the large body of 
agents. 

Incidentally, the sales promotion 
staff must always judge any idea 
on that basis. Consequently, noth- 
ing at all may happen, or you may 
get a note of regret. If this hap- 
pens, don’t let it make you cynical 
about the so-called intelligence of 
the sales promotion department, 
nor make you resolve, then and 
there, never to send in another 
idea. We have to think, as I said, in 
terms of a substantial number of 
agents. Otherwise, it is neither 
feasible nor practical to produce 
material. That doesn’t mean that 
you shouldn’t go ahead and use the 
idea yourself, whatever it may be. 
If you think it will help you, by all 
means use it. 


Geared to Your Needs 


That brings us to the main ques- 
tion! When is sales material a tool 
and not a crutch? My answer is: 
When it’s geared to your needs. 
But let us explore that idea a little 
bit. 

Have you heard, or read, the “‘fid- 
dler” story told by Paul Speicher— 
a story to which he doesn’t claim 
ownership, by the way? 

It seems there was a little fellow 
who played second fiddle in the 
orchestra of a show which was hav- 
ing a long run... so long a run, in 
fact, that the fiddler became terri- 
bly bored with the show. The scen- 
ery, at close hand from where he 
sat, was tawdry. The leading lady 
had freckles and the leading man 
threw his weight about in an irri- 
tating manner. Corn crammed the 
lines, and as he played performance 
after performance, the fiddler be- 
came more and more bored, until, in 
desperation, he threw up his job. 

Like a murderer returning to the 
scene of his crime. the fiddler came 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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N this column last month, I wrote about the cancellation of a pro- 

posed underwriters’ meeting at which a number of agents’ con- 
tracts were to be analyzed and compared. What I wanted to stress, 
and thought I did, was the absurd reasoning of some of those who 
opposed the meeting. I said, “I was not particularly interested in the 
motion, or in the fact that it was defeated. My interest centered on 
the reason for the negative votes.” Accordingly, I wrote fifteen lines 
about the cancellation of the meeting and thirty-four lines ridiculing 
attempts to keep distasteful facts under cover. 


Nevertheless, the fifteen lines have bounced back at me, because 
they included some statements that were less than factually correct. 
And, apparently, the misstatements—that I thought were of small 
consequence—have seriously offended some people I don’t wish to 
offend. I do not mean to say that these people are making big issues 
out of small potatoes either, because from where they sit, the fifteen 
lines seem vastly more important than the thirty-four others. 


I wrote that, of the ten members of the board that controls the 
destiny of the local underwriters’ association, nine voted against the 
motion to hold the meeting, and that the argument that carried the 
day was that spot-lighting the best and worst agents’ contracts would 
be disastrous for those companies with unattractive contracts. 


I was totally wrong as to how and why the meeting was rejected. 
Ben Salinger, as president of the association, has the sole responsi- 
bility for the subject matter of the association meetings and he per- 
sonally turned down the proposal. 


In a letter to me he states his reasons: “I felt that since total 
compensation for the agent includes not only the commission scale 
but also service fees, pension rights, forfeitures (or their absence), 
sales helps furnished by the company, and possibly even national 
advertising, a discussion of commission scales would not only tend 
to bring on unfair and incomplete comparisons, but that it could lead 
to no constructive action to improve actual agents’ compensation— 
which I, personally, would like to see improved.” 


The Administrative Committee and the Board of Directors later 
approved Ben’s action, although such approval was not necessary. 


While I regret, and I hope I always will, errors of fact, I do wish 
to point out that while the desire to hide “dangerous” material did 
not motivate Ben’s rejection of the meeting, it did, nonetheless, 
motivate some who applauded his decision. This, of course, is not 
Ben’s responsibility or the association’s, either. 


I offer neither apology nor regret for the point of view I ex- 
pressed in my May column. To those people—I am afraid there are 
some at all levels of our business—who, in the face of increasing 
doubt, discontent, and dissatisfaction, believe in the ancient bromide 
“what you don’t tell them, won't hurt them.” I say: “Go stick your 
heads in the middle of the 17th century.” 
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7T is generally agreed among 
agents that a larger measure of 
compensation should be paid 
or the services they render. In the 
any discussions on the ways and 
eans of accomplishing this ob- 
sective, several different plans and 
ideas have been evolved. Gener- 
ally speaking, there are four basic 
nlans which have been proposed 
o accomplish the desired results. 
An outline of each of these plans 
follows: 
Vertical Plan 

Each company should have an 
association of its own agents re- 
stricted exclusively to field men 
and women. All managers, general 
agents and supervisors should be 
ineligible for membership in this 
group. Practically all companies 
have a General Agents’ Associa- 
tion in which the field agent or 
so-called soliciting agent is ex- 
cluded. This is exactly as it should 
be. The soliciting agent does not 
belong in the General Agents’ 
Association and the converse is 
equally true, the general agent or 
manager or supervisor does not 
belong in an agents’ association. 
The Northwestern Mutual Life 
and the New York Life have been 
very successful with their Agents’ 
Advisory Councils through which 
the presidents of these companies 
and the highest ranking officers 
make annual contact with the so- 
liciting agents to find out exactly 
what the field men and women 
want. Naturally, agents’ compen- 
sation is broadly discussed at 
these meetings and both of the 
aforementioned companies have 
recorded tremendous success in 
improving the relationship be- 
tween the home office and the so- 
liciting agents. This practice of 
getting together around a confer- 
ence table is very conducive to 
better agency relationship. 
For want of a better name, this 
plan of conference work with the 
agents can be regarded as the 
Vertical Plan because it goes di- 
rectly from the field man up to the 
president of the company. The 
great trouble in the past has been 
that agency managers, when re- 
ceiving criticisms from the agents, 
proceeded to add a lot of their 
own personal opinions when bring- 
ing the complaints into the home 
office. In many cases the general 
agent or manager has refused to 
bring up a controversial matter 
because it might injure his per- 
sonal relationship with the com- 
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MPENSATION 


pany under whose contract he 
operates. 

For years, the managers have 
been attempting to act as an inter- 
mediary between the home office 
and the field. As far as agents’ 
compensation is concerned, they 
have failed to improve the situa- 
tion. No doubt they possess the 
inherent fear that any increase in 
agents’ compensation might, cor- 
respondingly, make a decrease in 
the manager’s salary or the gen- 
eral agent’s overwriting commis- 
sions. Hence they cannot truly rep- 
resent the agents’ best interests. 





B, - Gilbert Sawn 


Noted Author and Lecturer 


Where individual agents’ asso- 
ciations exist, and the president 
and the officials of the company 
speak directly to the field repre- 
sentatives, there is a noticeable 
increase in cooperation and the 
betterment of agents’ contractural 
relationship with the companies. 
The great danger of this Vertical 
Plan is the fact that some com- 
panies, now considering such 
agents’ associations, indicate that 
they desire to pick the delegates 
who will represent the agents in 
the field. This, of course, would 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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HE dominant position held by 
Government today affects the fi- 
nancial policy of both corpora- 
tions and individuals. It is because 
of this fact that recent statements 
attributed to Senator Harry F. Byrd 
of Virginia are worthy of some 
comment. Senator Byrd is a re- 
sponsible gentleman and not given 
to scare headlines. His recent re- 
marks on Federal fiscal affairs sum 
up the present situation rather 
completely. In his opinion, there 
are three courses open to the coun- 
try in connection with the future 
Government policy. These are re- 
duced public spending, increased 
taxes, or large scale deficit financ- 
ing. With the present cost of run- 
ning the Government, these three 
courses are certainly basic and what 
is done about them may have a far- 
reaching effect. 
It has been obvious for a long 
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time that with a $42 billion Gov- 
ernment budget it was necessary to 
maintain a high degree of business 
activity to supply the income to 
With the 


cover such spending. 
present slowing down in business or 
“disinflation,” as 
known, 


ally reduced. 


economy unless they are approached 
with extreme care. 

A discussion of these points 
would take up many pages and 
probably arouse much argument 
pro and con. To discuss is not 


necessarily to resolve and we prefer 


not even to discuss in detail, much 
less to solve such momentous prob- 
lems. There are some facts, how- 





RIDE WITH 
THE PUNCHES! 


By Emin L Hall 


Partner, Davis & Hall, Investment Management 


it is popularly 
there are signs that the 
Government income will be gradu- 
With such a condi- 
tion arising, the Government will 
sooner or later be forced to meet it. 
All three alternatives, mentioned by 
Senator Byrd, are dangerous to the 









































ever, which will not be dispute 

Public spending is difficult to eq 
trol when a nation has become a 
customed to it and believes, eyg 
though erroneously, that the ind 
viduals in the society are derivij 
benefits therefrom. Increased tay 
send shivers through the sensitiy 
nervous systems of business and jp 
dividuals, even to the comparative) 
low income earner. Deficit finay 
ing is in the short run the mos 
pleasant, particularly to those wh 
do not understand the intricacie 
of Governmental finance. A $25 
billion national debt is a high bas 
from which to start deficit finan 
ing. It may, however, be the qi 
ternative if the past is any guik 
The public does not like to have it 
Governmental handouts eliminate 
or reduced. Tax rates have a ba 
habit of returning less than antici 
pated when those rates becom 
onerous. 

Regardless of what the Govern. 
ment may do in the future, its fisca 
moves will have a direct effect upo 
the management of _ investmen 
funds as well as on other segment: 
of the economy. When the Govern. 
ment was offering to support Gov- 
ernment bonds of certain classe: 
slightly above par there was con 
siderable anxiety and many of th 
larger banks confined themselves al- 
most entirely to keeping portfolio: 
in extremely short-term _ issues 
When the Government announce( 
that its support would be positive 
and continuous, apparently a re 
surgence of confidence occurred ané 
the longer term issues were ab- 
sorbed to the extent that prices 
advanced. This is a fair example 
of just how tenuous is the line be 
tween buying long-term Govern- 
ment issues and not buying them 
The Government, not demand, calls 
the tune—at least for the present 

Despite all this rather gloom) 
outlook for the fiscal affairs of the 
Government, it is necessary for 
those entrusted with the investment 
of funds to live through this period 
As it is very easy to assume that 
the future is dark and that there is 
no chance of the Government com- 
ing out of the present morass with- 
out dire consequences, it might be 
well to think of the strong under- 
lying pillars which act as a bulwark 
for this country. 

This country has been through 
many vicissitudes since 1929 ané 
many things have come about which 
were previously considered utterly 
fantastic. We have had a world- 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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Alon it Shoots 
F 4 


BY W. EUGENE ROESCH 


LITTLE ROCK: Say, have you 
seen what they have done to the 
Marion Hotel in this Arkansas 
city? It’s really something — at 
least, in the way of an internal 
“re-do” job. (Not that I forsake 
the Albert Pike, with its courteous 
management, in a day when man- 
agement in the hotel business is 
as about as nationally courteous 
as the insurance business was to- 
ward its agents a couple of de- 
cades ago.) Anyway—back to my 
knitting. 

While you are in Little Rock, 
you should not fail to see the 
portrait of Elmo Walker, presi- 
dent of the Union Life, which was 
painted by Mrs. A. Walton Litz 
and given to the company as a 
present. Mr. Litz, as everyone 
knows, is the agency vice-presi- 
dent of that company. What every- 
one does not know, is the fact 
that he, himself, is extraordinar- 
ily gifted as an artist. His own 
oil portrait of his son, which 
hangs in his office, made me gulp 

. and gurgle, in appreciation, 
when I saw it recently. 

And, in Little Rock, too, is the 
National Equity Life Insurance 
Company where Claude Lowry, as 
president, keeps his finger on 
more activities in the whole State 
of Arkansas than I can possibly 
imagine. You want something in 
Arkansas? Ask Claude. In busi- 
ness trouble in Arkansas? Ask 
Claude. Want to know the name 
of the next governor in any elec- 
tion? Ask Claude. And, if he’s 
not there, ask his son, Robert. 

Maybe “Bob” will be mad at me 
about this, but I sincerely hope 
not. You see, Bob is first, fore- 
most and always a dyed-in-the- 
wool life insurance man. A CLU. 
A lot of other things. No “reflect- 
ed shadow,” Bob is a lad by him- 
self. He and his Dad, unless I am 
much mistaken, like and respect 
each other. And that’s plenty. 
Like when, not yet two years ago, 
they got together and selected J. 
Bruce Trotter as agency vice- 
president. And then let him alone. 
That’s why Bruce is putting 


plenty of steam into the com- 
Pany’s production pistons. It’s his 


Field Editor, The Spectator 


job and, with the kind of backing 
he has, the company is sure to 
forge ahead. 

Incidentally, did you know that 
the Pyramid Life of Little Rock 
is in the accident and health busi- 
ness with both feet? And — an 
up-and-coming outfit it is. 


SHREVEPORT: Here is a Louisi- 
ana city that may one day make 
its bid for fame on an insurance 
basis. Here are now, among 








STILL CLIMBING 


others, the home-offices of the Lee 
National Life Insurance Company, 
the College Education Insurance 
Company, the Washington Life 
Assurance Company, the Colonial 
Western Insurance Company, the 
Kilpatrick Life Insurance Com- 
pany (the last-named being dear 
to the hearts of those descendants 
of the “old sod”) and the United 
States National Insurance Com- 
pany. Okay.’- Maybe I’ve missed 
a few. Point is that one or more 
of these will be the great local or- 
ganizations of the future. 
Another point is that, if you 
happen to stop here in the nexi 
few years, do yourself a favor and 
try the local restaurants and 
hotels. Two of the former are 
superlative. Of course, the Wash- 
ington-Youree Hotel in Shreve- 
port has been the scene of some 
notable insurance gatherings over 
a long period of vears. Is it their 
fault that, when I was there last, 
they had a Tri-State convention 
(Alabama, Arkansas and Texas) 
of beauty-parlor operators? Or, 
that I was 20 years too old to 
think it amusing? Ah, me! ’Twas 
ever thus! But there are compen- 
sations. There is a place in 
Shreveport where the Shrimp 
Edouard is nearly a poem. 


MEMPHIS: I could do consider- 
able raving about the Skyway 


Room of the Peabody Hotel in this 
Tennessee city. In atmosphere, 
food and service — and from me, 
that’s a compliment to the house— 
it tops just about everything in 
the area and deserves to be ranked 
with the Top-of-The-Mark, the 
Marine Room of the Edgewater 
Beach, the Pump Room, a couple 
of small places I know in my home 
town of Manhattan — plus a few 
spots I’ve seen in such areas as 
Montreal, London, Paris and more 
distant places. 

Also, I can’t forget that it was 
here that the Million Dollar 
Round Table of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters 
came into being. Now, I depend 
on memory — as false a jade, 
sometimes, as rumor — I think it 
was about 1927. (The worst part 
ef being a Field Editor is that 
you don’t always have access to 
records to back your failing recol- 
lections!) 

Anyway, the Million Dollar 
Round Table has become the hall- 
mark of distinction in all of the 
nation’s life insurance underwrit- 
ing. It was my good fortune, for 
many years, to know personally, 
and rather. well, every member of 
that great Arthurian Table. “I 
even spent a week with Caleb 
Smith, working out of Ann Arbor: 
Michigan, and calling on __his 
prospects with him. At the close 
of the time, I was a wreck! Te 
work like that is not for me! 


And Grant Taggart, the son-of- 
a-gun! ‘And that Denver meeting 
over which he presided where the 
first candid-camera pictures of the 
MDRT were ever made—thanks to 
him! Ask me, some time, to tell 
you the story on that! Most people 
forget. Grant never has. Just be- 
cause I was a punk kid and elected 
to tell the life insurance world 
about a Great Agent! Funny part 
was that I did it for my own bene- 
fit! And he understood, and didn’t 
forget. That’s the kind of lad he 
is! 

Anyway, back to Memphis. Why 
is it that this has never been a 
home-office center for life insur- 
ance? I don’t know. Do you? One 
company here has had a golden 
opportunity since 1926. Today, 
that company is successful — like 
a local store might be successful 
—and there is nothing else. If you 
think you know the answers, drop 
me a line. I’m frank to admit I 
don’t. Got any theories? 
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oe anh y oS 


E spent a rather pleasant—and somewhat 
Wy teettel—cvciins lately, discussing vaca- 
tion plans with a couple of friends. Reading the 
vacation section of one of the newspapers started 


us off. 


Visions of highways and byways and distant 
places became real and melted—in turn—before 
our eyes, as we oh-ed and ah-ed over the many 
things we would like to see and do this summer. 


We must admit to wandering pretty far afield— 
until our sense of practicality stopped us short! 
It suddenly dawned on us that, even if we had the 
time for some of the extensive traveling we'd like 
to do, the financial question would necessarily 
“rear its ugly head.” Whereupon, for consolation, 
we told ourself that, even if we had that bother- 
some item known as excess cash, we wouldn’t have 
the necessary time. 


Pondering over that last bit of rationalization, 
we began to realize that, in reality, it was not at 
all sound. For, when you stop to think it through, 
no one who is in the chips is, actually, unable to 
conquer the element of time . . . provided he or she 
is able-bodied and really wants to “make” the time. 


It’s always been a moot question—with us and 
others we know—as to whether we should spend 
our money for fun and frolic while young, or 
systematically save and invest so that we will be 
able to relax—without fear—when we become 
older. ‘ 


Thinking that one over, we decided that life 
insurance was the only real answer to that ques- 
tion. How? Because, if you have a contract that 
will free you from care during your sunset years. 
you can darn well go out and joyously spend the 
rest ... right now! This, with no fear of that much 
over-rated “rainy day.” 


On the other hand, if you’re the type of person 
who is satisfied with a week in the country for the 
present, and prefers to set aside all you can for 
future peace of mind, your problem can certainly 
be answered—simply—by an adequately planned 
retirement program. 


Of course, there is always the necessity for a 
sane income-outgo ratio, no matter what your 
plans may be. 


But, anyway, summer is just about here. As for 
plans, you “sets them up and takes your pick.” 
There’s but one thing to bear in mind. Careful 
financial planning now may very well prevent a 
tough financial headache in the future! 
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OF 
WOMEN 








B, Rese Siegel 


Associate Editor, The Spectator 


UCH WRITING HAS been 

done on the subject of getting 
your affairs in order before you die, 
planning your estate early, and s0 
on. But apparently this hasn't had 
too great an effect, at least on li- 
brarians. A Harvard law school 
professor, passing a book shop in 
Harvard Square, recently noticed 
“An Estate Planner’s Handbook’ 
on the shelf under the heading 
“Nature,” along with a book on 
“Planning and Planting Your Own 
Place.” —Kiplinger Magazine. 
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Bad Eggs! 


OOKING through a copy of 
L Printer’s Ink the other day, we 
came across a headline which read: 
“How a few bad egg performers 
can do harm to a whole industry.” 
The headline having intrigued us, 
we went on to read the story. 


It stated that the Toilet Goods 
Association is squarely behind the 
Van Zandt bill, which requires that 
all food, drug and cosmetic manu- 
facturers comply with the standards 
and labeling requirements of the 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. This, 
the item notes, is being done by the 
association as a matter of self de- 
fense, if for no other reason. It 
seems there were shipments of sub- 
standard nail polish last year. As 
a result, the association received 
quite a bit of bad publicity—which 
damaged materially the innocent as 
well as the guilty members of the 
industry. 


We have, from time to time, been 
approached by people who insist 
they had been sold a policy, or poli- 
cies, not suited to their particular 
needs. This—we are happy to re- 
port—has not happened very often. 
Yet, each time we do hear of such 
a case, we are made to realize all 
over again how important it is that 
life underwriters consider all angles 
of their clients’ needs before sell- 
ing a contract, or program. 


The desire to write business is as 
natural—and necessary—in this 
business as in any other. But re- 
member ... in life insurance a few 
bad egg performers can do consid- 
erable harm to a whole industry, 
too. A “bad egg” is the one thing 
an underwriter can not afford to be 
—no matter how many contracts 
may be postponed . . . even lost for- 
ever. It is far better to lose a sale 
than to acquire the reputation of 
being a dollar-greedy incompetent. 
After all, the ultimate success of 
an underwriter depends, ultimately, 
on the faith of his policyholders in 
his integrity. 


Farmers Sound Builders 


VERY month the U. S. Department of Agri- 

culture contributes a page to the “Country 
Gentleman.” In a recent issue, under the heading, 
“Managing Farm Finances,” it says: 

“Rural people in recent years have become 
heavier investors in stocks and bonds, are making 
wider use of insurance, and are giving more atten- 
tion to the systematic building of financial re- 
serves. ... 

“Life insurance serves more than one purpose 
for the farmer. It is a means by which the farmer 
can protect his family in case he should die—and 
this is particularly true of the younger farmer 
who is likely to have debts that could be met, in 
case of his death, only by liquidating his farm 
business. And certain kinds of life insurance also 
are means of building up a reserve, as the full 
amount of the cash surrender value can be bor- 
rowed, in case of an emergency.” 


Dollar Value 


F AND WHEN the dollar begins taking on even 

a substantial share of its old-time value one type 
of citizen will be “sitting-pretty.” This is the citizen 
who has taken advantage of the abnormally prosper- 
ous period since the beginning of the war boom to 
lay away a good share of his earnings or profits. 

Dollars that today buy only 60 cents’ worth of 


commodities or stocks or real estate, before very 
many months may be buying 75 cents’ to 90 cents’ 
worth. Life insurance policies, among other items, 
will be worth a lot more; the insured who has kept 
up his premiums through cheap money days will 


begin to realize some rewards.—San Pedro (Calif.) 


News-Pilot. 
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“Mother says you may use her chair, 
dear, while she’s on her vacation” 


© Massachusetts Mutual 
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<taats 


DECISIONS 


have been handed down which 
should be of special interest to 
the life insurance underwriter. 
They pertain to the taxability of 
life insurance proceeds and sur- 
vivorship annuities under the Fed- 


GF ave bee recent tax decisions 


eral estate tax law, and the tax- 


ability of life insurance monthly 
installments under the Federal in- 
come tax law. 

Estate of William J. Higgs (Tax 
Court, March 2, 1949)—In 1935, 
William J. Higgs retired as an em- 
ployee of the Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Company. The company main- 
tained a group annuity plan which 
was underwritten by an insurance 
company, and for which the com- 
pany paid the entire cost. 

Prior to his retirement, Mr. 
Higgs elected to receive a joint and 
survivorship annuity under which 
he was to receive about $19,000 a 
year for his remaining lifetime, and 
his wife was to receive $7,000 a 
year thereafter for her remaining 
lifetime in the event that she sur- 
vived him. This joint annuity was 
in lieu of a separate annuity for 
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By Forrest AL 
Morton 


Analyst and Advisor 
in Estate and Tax Matters 


himself amounting to $21,750 a 
year for his remaining lifetime. 
with no survivorship income for his 
wife. The cost of the annuity was 
slightly in excess of $218,000. 

At the time of Mr. Higgs’ death, 
the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue determined that the value 
of the survivorship portion of the 
annuity ($7,000 a year) payable to 
Mrs. Higgs, should be included in 
the taxable estate of Mr. Higgs un 
der the provisions of the Federai 
estate tax law, and that such sur- 
vivorship annuity had a value « 
about $78,000. This valuation was 
calculated by taking the cost of a 
comparable annuity at the then at- 
tained age of Mrs. Higgs. 


The question arose as to whether 
or not the Commissioner’s conten. 
tion was correct in view of the fact 
that the entire cost of the annuity 
was paid for by the Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Company and not by Mr. Higgs. 


The tax Court has the following J 


to say in regard to this matter: 
“The transfer made by this de. 
cedent was just as much a trans- 
fer within section 811(c) as those 
made in the three cases cited. The 
cost of the annuity here in question 


was fully paid by January 1, 1934) 


Thereafter the decedent possessed 
property in the paid-up annuity. He 
was then of retirement age under 
the plan, but he chose not to retire 
until January 1, 1935. He had a 
right under the paid-up annuity to 
receive $21,750 annually during his 
life. He could have retained all of 
that right had he so chosen. He 
exercised an option, which he had 
under the paid-up annuity, to sur- 
render the right to receive a part 
of the annuity of $21,750 in con- 
sideration of the agreement on the 
part of the insurance company that 
it would continue to pay $7,000 an- 
nually to his wife for her life be- 
ginning at his death should she sur- 
vive him. That option was exer- 
cised before the date on which he 
was to receive the first payment un- 
der the paid-up annuity. The ex- 
ercise of that option deprived him 
of money which he otherwise would 
have received during his life and 
effected a transfer to his wife of an 
interest in the annuity. The point 
is decided for the respondent since 
no distinction in principle between 
the present case and the cases cited 
by the respondent appears. The 
question of how the receipt of each 
annual payment by the widow 
should be treated for income tax 
purposes is not involved or decided 
but no doubt recognition would be 
given in such a case to the fact that 
the transfer was taxed for the 
estate tax purposes to the de 
cedent.” 

The Court decided, therefore, 
that the value of the survivorship 
portion of the annuity ($78,000) 
should be included in the taxable 
estate of Mr. Higgs under the pro- 
visions of the Federal estate tax 
law. In regard to the method of 
valuing the annuity at the cost of a 
comparable annuity, as employed by 
the Commissioner, the Court ac- 
cepted such value in the absence of 
proof of a lesser value claimed by 
the attorney for the estate. 

It is interesting to note that four 
judges of the Tax Court dissented 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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exer- added to their present insurance. 


ch he Briefly, this plan is decreasing Term Insurance which can run any number 
it un- of years, from five to twenty-five. Even though the rate increases each year, ac- 
hie cording to the age of the insured, the actual premium paid each year decreases. 
vould This unusual Plan gives our field men a distinct advantage over their com- 
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of an Plan around existing insurance, regardless of the company in which the insur- 
point ance is carried. In doing this, it permits the policyowners to take advantage of 
since the interest options in their old insurance (which, in most cases, are considerably 
ween higher than those in policies being issued today) during the period covered by 
cited the Guaranteed Provider Plan. 
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ISCUSSING charges that the 

life insurance business is “too 
big,” President Carrol M. Shanks 
of the Prudential, Newark, asserted 
that it had reached its present 
stature because of public faith in 
its performance, and that there is 
need for further expansion of its 
service. 

Mr. Shanks told the 66th annual 
banquet of the Chicago Real Estate 
Board in the Stevens Hotel that 
actually “our service to the public 
calls for an industry great in num- 
ber of companies and great in 
assets,” if it is to meet its social, 
welfare and economic responsibili- 
ties. 

Mr. Shanks explained that life 
insurance companies tend to be 
relatively large “assets-wise” be- 
cause of the necessity for reserves 
to back up their policies, and that 
this naturally makes them a target 
“for those who profess to fear 
corporate size per se as something 
which may harm society.” 

“Blinded by their ideology, they 
automatically reject the mass of evi- 
dence widespread before them that 
a company can grow and prosper 
without ruthless exploitation, un- 
fair competition or sharp practice 
in business dealing,” he continued. 
“In our present day scheme of 
things, no corporation—large or 
small—could long survive without 
the confidence and approval of the 
public. Smallness in itself is no 
guarantee of corporate virtue.” 

All life insurance companies com- 
bined held less than 20 per cent of 
the Nation’s $45,000,000,000 mort- 
gage debt at the end of 1947, 
hence it would be impossible for 
any single company to dominate the 
field, Mr. Shanks said. As an illus- 
tration, he noted that his company 
has approximately 222,000 mort- 
gage loans totaling $1,765,000,000 
spread over more than 5000 com- 
munities throughout the United 
States and Canada. These average 
less than $8,000. Prudential’s mort- 
gage lending facilities, alone, he 
continued, had provided funds for 
dwelling units sufficient to house 
the combined populations of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Louisville, Ky., and 
Portland, Ore. 

“To me that does not suggest 
any possibility for economic con- 
trol,” he said. “It does suggest a 
conscientious job of providing 
financial services to the small peo- 
ple in this country who need and 
should have it.” 

Mr. Shanks stated that direct 
placement of security issues by in- 
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LIFE 


INSURANCE 
IN REVIEW... 


surance companies is an essential 
part of lending operations to pro- 
vide borrowing industries, particu- 
larly small ones, with needed capi- 
tal when other financing media are 
either not available or inadequate 
to do the job. Despite recent dis- 
cussions of the system, direct place- 
ments actually have been used for 
many years, he pointed out. 

“In my view, the life insurance 
companies, in their role of chan- 
neling capital into productive de- 
velopments throughout the country, 
have a real and lively obligation 


CARROLL 
M. 
SHANKS 


jointly with the realtors of our ne 
tion to work toward the stabilit 
of our communities,” Mr. Shank 





added. “This is trué*whether in th 
field of industrial building, com 
mercia] development or housing.” 

Pointing to the Nation’s growth 
during the past 25 years, Mr 
Shanks observed that it is “fallaci- 
ous” to say that life insurance con- 
panies are expanding too rapidly 
for “the financial needs of th 
country.” Life insurance assets 
increased about 100 per cent dur 
ing the 1937-47 period whereas 
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E. PAUL HUTTINGER 


other individual savings increased 
about 320 per cent, he said. Time 
deposits in banks approximated the 
gain in insurance company assets. 

As another indication that the 
business is not “too big,” Mr. 
Shanks noted that life insurance in 
force in 1925 was $2,400 per family 
or 89 per cent of one year’s an- 
nual income. In 1948, the figure 
was $4,800 per family or 86 per 
cent of a year’s income. 

“Two things are clear: first, the 
life insurance industry has not 
fully maintained the average life 
insurance coverage per family in 
terms of purchasing power of the 
dollar; second, the larger compa- 
nies are tending to write a pro- 
gressively smaller percentage of 
total new business,” he added. “It 
is a matter of regret to me that the 
companies—large and small—have 
not further increased their writ- 
ings. The economy of the country 
would be stronger if more life in- 
surance were outstanding.” 


Mayer Named President 
of Reliance Life 


E. Paul Huttinger, second vice- 
president and in charge of training 
for the Penn Mutual Life, has been 
elected secretary of the company. 
On June 1 he succeeds in that office 
John A. Mayer, who is resigning to 
become president of the Reliance 
Life of Pittsburgh. 


In announcing the action of the 
board of trustees, President John 
A. Stevenson refers to Mr. Hut- 
tinger’s 46 years of valuable service 
with the Company and says: 


“Valuable Service” 


“Mr. Huttinger’s first association 
with the Penn Mutual was in 1903 
as a member of the Underwriting 
Department. After studying Law 
at Temple University and being ad- 
mitted to the bar he was in charge 
of the Company’s tax matters and 
for almost twenty years has direct- 
ed the Penn Mutual’s field training 
activities. He prepared the first 
Penn Mutual Tax Manual; also, the 
agency training course on ‘Organ- 
ized Life Insurance Selling.’ He 
was appointed assistant to the 
agency vice-president in 1929, 
agency secretary in 1934 and was 
elected second vice-president in 
1941. He is the author of ‘The 
Law of Salesmanship,’ one of the 
series on ‘Life Insurance—Its Eco- 
nomic and Social Relations’ and, 
during the past year, has served as 
president of the Sales Managers As- 
sociation of Philadelphia. 

“In accepting the post of secre- 
tary, E. Paul Huttinger has agreed 
to continue to serve in an advisory 
capacity on agency training matters 
so that, as a training consultant, 
the company will have the benefit of 
his knowledge and experience. The 
auditing and budgeting procedures 








JOHN A. MAYER 


of the Penn Mutual will also be 
under Mr. Huttinger’s supervision.” 

In assuming the presidency of 
Reliance, Mr. Mayer brings youth, 
vigor and unusual experience to that 
organization. Mr. Mayer has been 
serving Penn-Mutual since 1932 
and was appointed assistant secre- 
tary in 1936. He has retained an 
active interest in the affairs of the 
University of Pennsylvania since 
his graduation in 1932 and is an 
associate trustee of that institution. 
During the past war he served as 
an adviser to the Chief of Naval 
Personnel and left the service with 
the rank of Commander. In con- 
nection with the Hoover Commis- 
sion for Reorganizing the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government. Mr. 
Mayer was secretary to the commit- 
tee on Federal Personnel Manage- 
ment. He is also national alumni 
chairman of the University of Penn- 
sylvania’s $2,000,000 Wharton 
School Building Drive. 


Braun Chairman of Board 


Mr. Mayer succeeds Arthur E. 
Braun, who became a director of 
Reliance Life in 1905 and has been 
the company’s president since 1927. 
He has been a factor in the growth 
of the company from assets of $2,- 
130,000 in 1905 to its presently 
valued assets of $260,000,000. On 
June 1 he will become chairman of 
the board—when John Mayer 
steps into his new office. 
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DOLPH A. RYDGREN has 
been elected to the newly cre- 
ated position of chairman of the 
hoard of the Continental American 
Life, Wilmington. Mr. Rydgren 
was formerly president of the com- 
pany. Claude L. Benner, formerly 
vice-president, was elected presi- 
dent. Other newly elected officers 
are Edwin C. E. Lord, Jr., vice- 
president in charge of investments, 
and George B. Dubois, assistant 
comptroller. All other officers were 
re-elected to the positions previ- 
ously held by them. 
Under the new organizational 
structure, the chairman of the 


board will be primarily responsible 
for the determination of company 
policy and the president will be the 
chief executive responsible for all 
of the operations of the company. 





Richard E. Imig, agent, New 
York Life, Sheboygan, and 
trustee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, 
has been elected acting execu- 
tive vice-president of that or- 
ganization, announces Clifford 
H. Orr, CLU, its president. Mr. 
Imig’s election was proposed by 
the special committee appointed 
by President Orr to seek and to 
recommend to the association’s 
board of trustees a qualified 
successor to James E. Ruther- 
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Rydgren Elevated to Chairman of the Board and 
Benner to President of Continental American Life 


Both will devote their full time to 
the administration of the affairs of 
the company. 

President Claude L. Benner is 
well prepared to assume the respon- 
sibilities of that office. Entering 
the service of the company in 1928 
as economist, he was elected vice- 
president, director and member of 
the executive committee in 1930 
and was elected chairman of the 
finance committee upon the organi- 
zation of that committee in 1932. 
Thus, for over 20 years President 
Benner has been responsible for the 
investment operations of the com- 
pany and has for almost as long 
participated in the major decisions 
affecting other operations of the 
company. The election of Mr. Ben- 
ner as president will‘ give to the 
company in all of its operations 


RICHARD 
E. 


IMIG 


ford, who vacated the position 
of executive vice-president on 
May 31. 

Mr. Imig comes to the Na- 
tional Association with a broad 
background of local, state, and 
national association service and 
experience. He has held all of 
the offices and is a past presi- 
dent of the Sheboygan Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters; he 
has likewise filled all of the 
offices including the presidency 
of the Wisconsin State Assn. 


the fullest benefit of his highly de- 
veloped talents and abilities. 

Vice-President Edwin C. E. Lord, 
Jr., entered the service of the com- 
pany in 1933 and, except for the 
period of his war service, has ever 
since assisted Mr. Benner in the 
investment operations of the com- 
pany, during the last three years as 
manager of tke mortgage loan de- 
partment. Having graduated from 
the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Mr. Lord 
came to the company well grounded 
in the theory of finance and with 
the excellent experience and train- 
ing he has received during the past 
16 years, he is well qualified to as- 
sume the enlarged responsibilities 
of his new position. 

Assistant Comptroller George B. 
DuBois entered the service of the 
company in 1929, having previously 
been thoroughly grounded in the 
theory of accounting at the Whar- 
ton School of the University of 
Pennsylvania. All of Mr. DuBois’ 
20 years of experience with the 
company has been in its comptrol- 
ler’s department. Robert S. Mor- 
gan continues also to be assistant 
comptroller. The board created an- 
other office of assistant comptroller 
in recognition of Mr. DuBois’ tal- 
ents and experience and because of 
the increase in the company’s ac- 
counting requirements. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Actuarial Society of America 
and American Institute of Actu- 
aries—The end of an era in actu- 
arial history will be recorded 
within the next month when the 
Actuarial Society of America holds 
its 60th annual meeting and the 
American Institute of Actuaries 
holds its 40th annual meeting. 

The Actuarial Society’s meeting 
will be May 19 and 20 at the Hotel 
Commodore in New York City and 
the Institute’s will be June 2 and 
3 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in 
Chicago. 

On each occasion, adjournment 
of the session will automatically 
terminate the organization’s func- 
tion as a separate unit and each 
will merge into the new Society of 
Actuaries. This will be the single 
organization of actuaries on the 
North American Continent in the 
future, bringing together the two 
present groups. Although orig- 
inally drawing on two separate 
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areas for their membership, they 
have recently been largely over- 
lapping in membership. 

* * * 

AMA—Harold Smyth, general 
agent in Hartford for the National 
Life of Vermont, has been elected 
president of the Atlantic Alumni 
of Agency Management Associa- 
tion Schools. 

Mr. Smyth succeeds James P. 
Graham, general] agent in Balti- 
more for Aetna Life. Re-elected 
for the coming year were George 
P. Shoemaker, general agent in 
New York for Provident Mutual, 
as vice-president, and Arthur V. 
Youngman, general agent in New 
York for Mutual Benefit, as secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

* * * 

ALC—Dr. J. Thornley Bowman, 
chairman of the medical section 
of the American Life Convention, 
and Dr. B. F. Byrd, program chair- 
man of the section, have an- 
nounced the complete program for 
the thirty-seventh annual meeting 
of the section, to be held June 23 
to 25, at The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va. Dr. Bowman is medi- 
cal director of the London Life, 
London, Ontario; and Dr. Byrd is 
medical director of the National 
Life and Accident, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Other officers of the section are 
Dr. Ennion S. Williams, medical 
director, Life of Virginia, vice- 
chairman; Dr. J. R. B. Hutchinson, 
vice-president and medica] direc- 
tor, Acacia Mutual Life, secre- 
tary; and Dr. F. Tulley Hallam, 
medical director, State Life of 
Indiana, member, board of man- 
agers. 

The three-day meeting is ex- 
pected to be attended by about 
200 members of the section and 
their guests. Dr. Bowman will pre- 
side at all sessions. A special event 
at the meeting will be a reception 
for Dr. and Mrs. Bowman on 
Thursday evening, June 23. 

The complete program follows: 


Thursday, June 23rd 


Chairman's Address—J. Thorn- 
ley Bowman, M.D., medica] direc- 
tor, the London Life, London. 

Greetings will be extended to 
attendants by W. E. Bixby, presi- 
dent, ALC and president, Kansas 
City Life, Kansas City; Robert L. 
Hogg, executive vice-president and 
general counsel, ALC, Chicago; 
and Edwin G. Dewis, M.D., presi- 
dent, the Association of Life In- 
surance Medical Directors of 
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MRS. J. N. McEACHERN 


Mrs. J. N. McEachern, Sr., 
chairman of the board of Life 
Insurance of Georgia until her 
retirement last year, died April 
24 at her home near Powder 
Springs, Ga. She was 74. 

Mrs. (Lula Dobbs) McEach- 
ern was the widow of one of the 
founders of the company and 
the mother of the present chair- 
man of the board. She had 
served as board chairman since 
the death of her husband in 
1928. She discontinued active 
participation in the company’s 
affairs last year due to failing 
health, but retained membership 
on the board of directors. 

During Mrs. Eachern’s term 
as chairman, executive direction 
of the company was guided by 
her son, J. N. McEachern, as 
president. When she retired he 
succeeded her as chairman and 
continued active direction of 
the company. 

In addition to her business 
connections, Mrs. McEachern 
was nationally-known as a lead- 
er in civic, religious, education- 
al, philanthropic and women’s 
activities. 


America and medical director, Pru- 
dential, Newark. 

Gastro-Intestinal Disorders— 
Grier Miller, M.D., professor of 
medicine, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia. 

Peptic Uleers—D. Sergeant Pep- 
per, M.D., assistant medica] direc- 
tor, Provident Mutual Life, Phila- 
del phia. 


Friday June 24th 
Juvenile Underwriting—William 
H. Scoins, M.D., medical director, 


the Lincoln National Life, Fort 
Wayne. 
Juvenile Impairments — Amos 


Christy, M.D., professor of pediat- 
rics, Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville. 

Annual Business Meeting. 


Saturday June 25th 


Study of Tuberculosis with X-ray 
Exhibit—H. H. Fellows, M.D., asso- 
ciate medical director, Metropoli- 
tan Life, New York City. 

Open Forum—Moderator: Harry 
Dingman, M.D., vice-president and 
medica] director, Continenta] As- 
surance Company, Chicago. 

Alcoholics Anonymous: How Ap- 





praise?—William M. Genthne 
M.D., medical director, Contine 
tal American Life, Wilmington, 

High Blood Pressure, Past Hi 
tory: How Appraise?—Henry 


Rollins, M.D., medical director 
Connecticut Mutual Life, Har 
ford. 


Safe?—John W. Abbott, MD 


medical director, Paul Revere Life} 


Worcester. 


Medica] Director: Is He Advises 


Only, or Insurance Executive?— 
Ernest J. Dewees, M.D., medica 
director, Provident Mutual Life 
Philadelphia. 

Questions from the floor—Two. 
minute limit. 

Answers from the floor—Two. 
minute limit. 


Life Office Management Associa} 


tion—For the second successive 
year since the war, an all-time re. 


ord number of students have taken} 


the Life Office Management Asso. 
ciation Institute examinations 
This year, 4851 employees of 204 
life insurance institutions enrolled 
for 8790 examinations. Thus, the 
marked upward trend in LOMA Ip. 
stitute activities continues. Last 
year, 6800 examinations were writ- 
ten by 3586 students. 

The 1949 enrollments came from 


161 LOMA member companies ani} 


48 companies and organizations no 
members of the association. Over 
300 examination centers were estab- 
lished in the United States and 
Canada to care for these students 


* * 


AMA—The first of this years} 


schools for ordinary managers, get- 
eral agents and home office exec- 
tives was completed recently by the 
Agency Management Association at 
the Flying “L” Ranch, Bandera, 
Texas. Two weekly premium school 
have already been held in 1949. 
Attending the 88th School were 
42 men representing 16 member 
companies of the association. The 
school register shows that 31 of the 
students were Texans; howevel, 
eight other States were represented. 
D. Bobb Slattery, vice-president, 
National Life of Vermont, Montpe- 
lier, was elected class president. 
Other officers are: H. Brooks 
Travis, Prudential manager in £ 
Paso, vice-president; James H. 
Stevens, 


and Shirley Brakefield, Pioneer 
American general agent in Houston, 
treasurer and sergeant-at-arms. 
The director of the school was 
Lewis W. S. Chapman, association 
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supervisor of agencies, 
Protective Life, Dallas, secretary: f 
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ey Lor Summer Emergencies — . 
ry 
» Hart — 
Last year more than 1014 million people were in- 
ty: Is = jured by accidents—an average of one every 3 seconds. } 
» MDE There were undoubtedly many million more minor ’ 
ere Life™ accidents which were never reported. 
_&§£ Many types of injuries occur most frequently in 
Ad vies summer. Knowing First Aid, including what to do 
ative? until the doctor comes, may prevent complications 
a and save someone’s life. To help you meet such emer- 
ue gencies, cut out the chart below and place it in your 
—_ Ty, First Aid kit. In case of a serious accident, however, 
4 it is always wise to call a doctor at once. 
"—T wo. 
Associa. 
“Cessive 
me re- INJURY FIRST AID TREATMENT INJURY FIRST AID TREATMENT 
e taken} 
t Asso Cuts, scratches, or Drowning or when 
nations , . . i rain aie 
of o any small wounds Clean the wound with mild breathing stops Start artificial respiration 
~— ; soap and water and apply anti- immediately. Keep victim warm, 
“nroued septic. When dry, cover with Send for a doctor. 
us, the sterile dressing. 
MA Ip 
Last 
e writ: 
le from To relieve pain, apply burn Keep injured joint raised and 
les and ointment or petroleum jelly, and apply cold cloths or ice packs 
ons not cover with sterile dressing. for several hours. 
Over 
> estab- 
Ps and 
udents 
Rest the affected muscle. 
yom Treat like any minor burn. If Apply mild heat if needed to 
eS, = sunburn is severe, call a doctor. relieve pain. If pain persists, 
execi- call a doctor. 
by the 
tion at 
indera, 
schools Sunstroke Ivy, Oak, and Wash with soap and water 
149, Lay patient on his back in Sumac poisoning immediately after exposure. If 
1 were cool, shady place, apply ice bag redness and blisters appear, ap- 
1ember or cold cloths to head. Do not ply calamine lotion or use com- 
The give stimulants. presses soaked in cold baking 
of the soda or epsom salts. 
weverl, 
sented. 
sident, - — 
‘ontpe- corrient LIFE IMBURANCE COMPANY 
sident. a Tay eee Tuts advertisement is one of a continuing 
rooks : . “ > 4 b 4 series sponsored by Metropolitan in the in- 
a ¥ El the ow Snpercens First Aid tech- Metropolitan Life terest of our national health and welfare. It is 
in i a "aid — a ' ma re appearing in two colors in magazines with a 
2s A. ‘ Id classes. we . Wi total circulation in excess of 34,000,000 includ- 
M ; nsurance « ompan near ag rn 
encles which destsibes methods of handling : PANY ing Collier's, Time, Newsweek, Saturday Eve- 
in eS : ning Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, G ouse- 
etary; rm 4 snusses. To get a copy, write (4 MUTUAL COMPANY) keeping, Cosmopolitan, McCall’s, American 
loneer rw Metropolitan’s free booklet en- Magazine, Woman’s Home Companion, Na- 
uston, titled “First Aid. - tional Geographic, Parents’, and Redbook. 
nat 1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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director of company relations. The 
teaching staff included: Burkett W. 
Huey and Brice F. McEuen, senior 
consultants, and Thomas Irvine, re- 
search actuary. 

NALU—Judd C. Benson, Union 
Central Life, Cincinnati, and vice- 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, has been 
named chairman of its important 
Committee on Committees, an- 
nounces Clifford H. Orr, CLU, pres- 
ident. 

This committee was first author- 
ized by NALU’s Board of Trustees 
in 1946 and its preparatory work of 
soliciting, from all present commit- 
tee chairmen and local, State and 
National association leaders, names 
of members qualified and willing to 
serve on the association’s standing 
and special committees, has proved 
of untold value to incoming NALU 
presidents. 

* * * 

AMA —Guilford Dudley, Jr., 
vice-president, Life and Casualty, 
Nashville, and chairman of the as- 
sociation’s combination companies 
committee, announces that attend- 
ance at the Spring Conference for 
Combination Companies was well in 
excess of last year with representa- 
tives of 40 member companies at- 
tending. The theme of the confer- 
ence, which was held at the Cava- 
lier Hotel, Virginia Beach, May 24- 
26, was “The Job of the Agency 
Department.” 

An “Idea of the Year” exhibit 
highlighted the conference. The 
display of many successful ideas 
was of interest to all companies and 
a valuable tool for the exchange of 
methods that have proved work- 
able. 

Charles G. Taylor, executive vice- 
president, Metropolitan, was the 
guest speaker. The remainder of 
the program was on an open discus- 
sion basis. Here is the program: 

Tuesday afternoon: Opening 
luncheon, Lewis W. S. Chapman, 
association director of company re- 
lations, presiding. Luncheon was 
followed by a discussion of “The 
Agency Department’s Responsibil- 
ity for Motivation,” with Malcolm 
C. Young, second vice-president, 
John Hancock, as chairman. 

Wednesday morning: “Home 
Office Function in Field Training,” 
with Orville E. Beal, CLU, vice- 
president, Prudential, as chairman. 
Participating in this discussion was 
a panel including: J. P. Byrne, as- 
sistant vice-president, Life & Cas- 
ualty, Nashville; A. P. Gunn, direc- 
tor of training, John Hancock; 
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William P. Lynch, CLU, second vice- 
president, Prudential; Karl H. Kre- 
der, assistant vice-president, Met- 
ropolitan; Lauren Schram, vice- 
president, Western and Southern; 
Fred I. Wunderlick, superintendent 
of agencies, Baltimore Life. 
Wednesday afternoon: Frank P. 
Samford, president, Liberty Na- 
tional, presided. Mr. Taylor’s talk 
was featured, and Edmund L. G. 
Zalinski, managing director, Life 
Underwriter Training Council, dis- 
cussed the LUTC in an address 
titled ““What’s In It For Me.” 
Thursday: “Appraisal of Per- 
formance,” with H. P. Anderson, 
vice-president, Life of Virginia, as 
chairman. This was followed by a 
summary of the meeting by John 
Marshall Holcombe, Jr., managinz 
director of the association. 


League of Life Insurance Women 
—All officers were re-elected at 
the recent meeting of the League 
of Life Insurance Women in New 
York City. The officers are: presi- 
dent, Dorothy Boond; vice-presi- 
dents, Edythe Milton, Nellie Leids 
and Vera Sundelson; treasurer, 
Ruth Geller; and secretary, Ethel 
Bregen. 





CLARENCE W. WYATT 


The group insurance opera- 
tion of the John Hancock Mu- 
tual, Boston, has been placed 
under the direction of Vice- 
President Clarence W. Wyatt. 
This operation embraces the 
group underwriting depart- 
ment, the group sales and ser- 
vice department and the group 
life and casualty administra- 
tion department. 


Lin in 
FBI Chief Is Director 
of Acacia Mutual Life 












J. EDGAR HOOVER 


William Montgomery, presi- 
dent, announces the election of 
J. Edgar Hoover, director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, as a member of Acacia 
Mutual’s board of directors. 
Also elected at the company’s 
quarterly board meeting was 
Andrew Parker, president of 
Woodward & Lothrop, one of 
Washington’s largest depart- 
ment stores. 

Mr. Hoover was made direc- 
tor of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, United States De- 
partment of Justice, in May, 
1924. 


TUMOR LTA 


COMPANIES 


IMMUNE TALULA 


Prudential—H. Woodruff Tat- 
lock, second vice-president, has 
been elected treasurer by the 
board of directors of the Pruden- 
tial. As second vice-president and 
treasurer, Mr. Tatlock will have 
immediate responsibility for the 
administration of the treasurer’s 
department which will continue to 
be under the supervision of Rob- 
ert M. Green, vice-president. 

William P. Lynch was _ also 
elected second vice-president. 

Simultaneously, it was an- 
nounced that John Ferris, second 
vice-president, would assume re- 
sponsibility for administration of 
the agencies service department 
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AN EQUITABLE BRIEFCASE 
One of a series of advertisements illus- 
trating how a life insurance agent serves 
his community by selling life insurance. 




















What’s This Magic Cement in Andy MacAdam’s Briefcase? 


ANDy MacApam’s cement is not used on bricks or 
building blocks...but on people! It holds families 
together—keeps kids from being “farmed out” to 
relatives or offered for adoption—maintains homes 
intact after the breadwinner dies. 

Actually, if Andy were to take a census in his 
home town, he’d find no less than 26 widows who 
are able to be “full time mothers” to their children, 
thanks to his magic cement... life insurance. 

Tucked away in that same briefcase is freedom 
from worry for fathers of families...help for busi- 
ness men on basic problems of management... 
future security for friends and fellow townsmen 





usten ro “THIS IS YOUR FBI” 


... official crime-prevention broadcasts from 
the files of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion...another public-service contribution 
~ponsored in his community by The Equit- 
able Society Representative. 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT + ABC Network 














THOMAS Il. 





who call on him for aid. Andy MacAdam is an 
Equitable Society representative —and an extremely 
successful one. 

Men of his stamp have a right to the highest title 
that can be awarded in a democracy. He’s Andy 
MacAdam, Good Citizen...a man who does much 
more than his share to make his home town a better 
place to live in. 

That’s why Andy wouldn’t trade jobs with anyone 
else in the country. As a member of an honored pro- 
fession...as a representative of an institution like 
the Equitable Society, he holds the respect and 
regard of every one who counts in his community. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


PARKINSON, President+-+393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N.Y. 
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under Vice-President Orville E. 
Beal, replacing Mr. Tatlock. In an- 
other change, Howard A. Austin, 
Jr., was promoted to director of 
field training to fill the position 
left vacant by Mr. Lynch’s pro- 


motion. 
* * * 


Travelers—Three promotions in 
the life, accident and group de- 
partment of the Travelers, Hart- 
ford, are announced by Vice-Presi- 
dent Thomas W. Cole. 

Leroy F. Arvidson, who has 
been manager at Dayton, Ohio, 
has been promoted to the home 
office staff as an agency assistant 
in the life, accident and group 
agency department. 

Frederic C. Krapels, who has 
been district group supervisor at 
Toronto, has been promoted to the 
home office staff aS an assistant 
superintendent of group sales in 
the life, accident and group agency 
department. 

Ralph W. Dyslin, who has been 
assistant manager at Chicago has 
been promoted and named man- 
ager at Dayton to succeed Mr. 
Arvidson. 

* *% * 


Aetna Life—Roe A. Maier, as- 
sistant general agent for the Aetna 
Life, Hartford, at Detroit for more 
than seven years, was elected as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies 
at a meeting of the company’s 
board of directors. Mr. Maier as- 
sumes his new duties in Hartford 
as an officer of the company on 
June 1. 








Massachusetts Mutual — Dr. 
J. R. Erskine Morden, formerly 
engaged in clinic practice at 
Brantford Clinic, Brantford, Ont. 
(Canada), where he was in charge 
of the department of pediatrics 
and obstetrics for three years, has 
been appointed assistant medical 
director of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, Springfield. 


* * * 


Illinois Bankers Life—Nellis P. 


Parkinson of Decatur, III., who re- 
cently completed his term as di- 
rector of the Illinois State Depart- 
ment of Insurance, is joining the 
staff of the Illinois Bankers Life, 
Monmouth, Ill. as vice-president, 
according to an announcement by 
President Eldridge H. Henning of 
that company. 


* * * 


Mutual Life—Henry J. Zock, as- 
sistant manager of the Seattle 
agency of the Mutual Life, New 
York, has been promoted to train- 
ing assistant at the company’s 
home office in New York City, it is 
announced by Roger Hull, vice- 
president and manager of agen- 
cies. In his new post, Mr. Zock 
will assist in the training and de- 
velopment of new field representa- 
tives under the company’s three- 
year training program. 


* * * 


United States Life—In line with 
the company’s plans of expanding 
the services of its group depart- 
ment to agents and brokers, the 
United States Life, New York 
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Record Quarter for 
Great-West 


The Great-West Life, Winni- 
peg, Canada, with over $62,.- 
000,000 of paid business in the 
first three months of 1949, had 
its best first quarter in history. 
The three leading branches so 
far this year are Chicago, Win. 
nipeg, and California. 

The figure of $62,000,000 ex- 
ceeds the entire 12 months’ pro- 
duction for every year prior to 
1942 and is more than half the 
total for 1945. 


YOUIULOUULUULNULNNHEN AAU LU HL UUU A 


City, announces the setting up of 
a special service office in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and the appointment of 
Donald H. Dunham as home office 
group representative there. 

Mr. Dunham will cooperate fully 
with agents and brokers in the 
Maryland, District of Columbia, 
and Virginia area by working with 
them on such groups as employer 
and trade associations, Govern- 
mental employee associations, and 
unions. 

* * * 

Connecticut Mutual—The Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, Hartford, 
has put into operation a corre- 
spondence improvement program. 
The program involves: (1) a com- 
pilation of a manual of “guide” 
letters for each department, (2) a 
discussion with those who dictate 
letters in each department on im- 
provement of letters, and (3) an 
auditing and rating of correspon- 
dence written in accordance with 
the manual guide letters. 

This program was adopted as a 
further step in the company’s en- 
deavor to establish better rela- 
tions with the policyholders and 
the public. 

* * * 

Southwestern Life — Appoint- 
ment of Loflin E. Harwood as di- 
rector of public relations of the 
Southwestern Life, Dallas, is an- 
nounced by James Ralph Wood, 
president of the company. Mr. 
Harwood succeeds the late R. Wil- 
liam Archer, who died on April 6. 


* * * 


Kansas City Life—Morris D. 
McCready has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for the Kansas City 
Life in Birmingham, Alabama. An- 
nouncement of the new assign- 
ment was made by W. E. Bixby, 
president of the company. 
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THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
A MUTUAL COMPANY 
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Established 1905 
POSTAL LIFE 
Has Grown 
Agency-Wise 
x kK 


GENERAL AGENTS 





Arthur DeMoss 
83 State St. 
Albany, N. Y. 


George L. DeLorme 
12 W. Fulton St. 
Gloversville, N. Y. 





Arthur Milton 
#41 Lexington Av. 
New York, N. Y. 


Samuel J. Fein 
166 Montague St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





H. Louis Press 
16 Court St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


John O. Murtaugh 
109 W. Water St. 
Elmira, N. Y. 





Mort E. Shaff 
2 W. First St. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Alvin Wolff 
150 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Roy A. Foan 


Director of Agencies 


a Oe We, ee P 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
S11 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Prudential—E. Richard Turpin, 
assistant manager of Prudential’s 
Long Beach agency, has been ap- 
pointed manager of field training 
in the agencies department of the 
company’s Western home office. 
The announcement was made by 
Harry J. Volk, vice-president in 
charge of western operations. 

A native of Newport News, Va., 
Mr. Turpin attended Newport 
News public schools and College 
of William and Mary at Williams- 
burg, Va. 


Fine Gains Recorded by 
Woodmen Accident Group 


President E. J. Faulkner an- 
nounces that the combined assets of 
the Woodmen Accident and Asso- 
ciated Companies, Lincoln, Neb., ex- 
ceeded $7,600,000 at the beginning 
of the year. The accident and health 
premium income of the companies 
in 1948 was $4,295,000, while life 
insurance in force was increased to 
over $43,000,000. Since 1890, the 
companies have disbursed over $25,- 
000,000 in claim payments to policy- 
holders. They have paid benefits to 
more than one-half million insureds, 
who were sick or hurt. 


Woodmen Accident 


The Woodmen Accident’s earned 
premiums during 1948 were $2,642,- 
443, underwriting losses and ex- 
penses, including adjustment of 
losses, $2,504,829, leaving a gain 
from underwriting of $137,819. 
Total gains and losses from invest- 
ments and underwriting amounted 
to $208,498 for the year. After Fed- 
eral income taxes were paid, $179,- 
549 was carried over to surplus, 
which stood at $2,242,526 on Dec. 
31, 1948. 

Total admitted assets of the com- 
pany were listed at $3,765,734 as 
the year ended, of which $3,302,201 
was held in the form of bonds and 
stocks, compared with $2,930,853 
held in similar investments at the 
end of 1947. 


Woodmen Central Life 


The Woodmen Central Life 
showed substantial improvement in 
new business written in 1948 as 
compared with 1947. Policies in 
force at the end of last year were 
valued at $33,627,251 compared with 
$27,825,933 on Dec. 31, 1947. Total 
premium income in 1948 was $925,- 
258 compared with $772,928 in 1947. 
Total disbursements were $416,110 
in contrast with $404,766 in 1947. 





l. EDGAR SANFORD 


I, Edgar Sanford, vice-presi- 
dent and director of the West- 
ern and Southern Life, Cincin- 
nati, passed away early Sunday 
morning, May 1. He was 64 
years old. 

Born in Cincinnati on June 
17, 1884, Mr. Sanford became 
associated with the company in 
August, 1902, when he was 17 
years old. His early years were 
spent in learning the business 
in all its phases. He accepted 
responsibility with confidence 
and contributed immeasurably 
toward vital improvements in 
departmental procedure. His 
first important promotion oc- 
curred in 1915 when he was 
placed at the head of the week- 
ly premium department, and 
four years later he became as- 
sistant secretary. His invalu- 
able experience had gained for 
him an indispensable quality 
and in 1929 he was elected to 
the very important position of 
secretary. In 1935 he was elect- 
ed to treasurer and five years 
later to vice-president. Mr. 
Sanford was honored again in 
1948 when he was elected a di- 
rector of the company, succeed- 
ing the late Clarke C. Stayman. 
He was a marshal of the West- 
ern and Southern Legion. 


Total admitted assets increased 
sharply from $2,136,019 at the close 
of 1947 to $2,741,739 at the 1948 
year-end. 


Woodmen Central Assurance 


The Woodmen Central Assurance 
increased its insurance in force 
markedly 
ended Dec. 31, 1948. Total value of 
all policies at the end of the year 
was $9,957,553 as compared with 
$6,028,726 in 1947. Of the total in- 
surance written in 1948, $657,000 
Was group insurance and $4,113,000 
was ordinary life. The company’s 
annual report lists total admitted 
assets at $1,678,681, total income at 
$1,711,145, and total disbursements 
as $1,521,510. Surplus at year-end 
was $436,893. The total book value 
of stocks and bonds owned was 
$951,111 compared with $758,194 
at the end of 1947. 


x. x 


Pacific Mutual—As part of a 
good-will advertising campaign 


featuring its 80th anniversary of | 


during the 12 months | 
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kervice to the public, Pacific Mu- 
ual Life, Los Angeles, is carrying 
two-minute television spot ad- 
rertisement on West coast sta- 
ions. Five separate presentations, 
employing animated art and live 
L.ction, are being used, and the 
Sprogram runs for eleven weeks. 
* * *% 

Home Life—At a recent meeting 
of the agency association of the 
tHome Life, New York City, which 
‘comprises all the managers and 
iyeneral agents of the company, 
Clarence Oshin of New York was 
elected to succeed Lester Horton 
of Newark as president. 

Other newly elected officers are: 
Joseph E. Boettner of Philadelphia 
as vice-president and John H. 
Coles of Pittsburgh as secretary- 
treasurer. 

*% x x 

Guardian Life—Robert F. Kuh- 
ling has been appointed agency 
supervisor for the Guardian Life 
of America at Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida, agency vice-president Frank 
F. Weidenborner has announced. 

* * * 

Aetna Life—Roe A. Maier, as- 
sistant general agent at Detroit 
for the Aetna Life for more than 
seven years, was elected assistant 
ssuperintendent of agencies at a 
recent meeting of the Aetna’s 
board of directors. 

* * % 

American United—Three Butler 
University senicrs and two jun- 
iors, all life insurance majors in 

sthe College of Business Adminis- 
tration, have been awarded Amer- 
jican United Life scholarships for 
)the 1948-49 school year, it was an- 


7 nounced by Prof. H. C. Graebner, 
urame Shead of Butler’s insurance divi- 
force § sion. 

nonths § The awards, each valued at 
alue of § $300, are made annually by the 
e year American United Life Insurance 
with Company and are given to Butler 
tal in- “junior and senior students. They 
57,000 | are awarded on the basis of recog- 
13,000 nition of general excellence in 
pany’ S academic work at Butler and po- 
mitted © tentia} success in life insurance 
me at | work. This is the third year that 
ments | the scholarships have been given 
ar-end |, local university students. 

value The recipients include Ralph 
was }Edward Chapman, a junior; Ed- 
8,194 B ward James Walsh, a_ senior; 


pRussell David Smyth, a senior: 
Boru E. Dickson, a junior; and 
of a 


iy 


paign | 
ry of | 


; 
' 





'Bruce Frederick Frazer, a senior. 
* % % 

Colonial Life—The Colonial Life 

of America recently observed the 
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WHAT CAN | 


THE EXTRA MAN” 
DO FOR YOU? ~ 





One of your substantial clients wants to supple- 
ment his own plan by starting his eleven year old 
son’s insurance program early, and asks you to 


place as much as you can in the boy’s name. 











Connecticut General will 
write up to $100,000 on an 


* The EXTRA MAN typifies eleven year old child. 


the specialized help that you as 








a broker can secure from your 





nearest Connecticut General 
office. The example above is 
one of many ways that The 
EXTRA MAN can help you 
build or conserve business. 


CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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BETTER SERVICE 
THROUGH BETTER MEN 
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formal opening of its new home 
office building, located at 111 
Prospect Street, East Orange. 

More than 600 guests, including 
leaders in State and local Govern- 
ment, the life insurance industry, 
and business in general, visited 
the new building. 

Home Life—Robert D. Guibord 
has been appointed financial sec- 
retary of the Home Life, New York 


City, by its board of directors, 
James A. Fulton, president, has 
announced. 


Mr. Guibord, who formerly was 
assistant financial secretary, now 
heads the securities end of Home 


Life’s investment activities under 
the general direction of George N. 


Emory, financial vice- -president. 


Prudential—Glen A. McTaggart, 
CLU, head of the Prudential’s St. 
Louis agency, has been appointed 
manager of the insurance depart- 
ment of the Hawaiian Trust Co., 
Ltd., Prudential’s general agents 
in Hawaii. He assumes his new 
duties in Honolulu on June 1, suc- 
ceeding Arthur H. Eyles, III, who 
has been appointed Prudential 
home office group representative 
in Hawaii. Thomas A. Gallagher, 
CLU, will replace Mr. McTaggart 
in the St. Louis Agency. 


Now for the $64,000 Question! 





(). What is the advantage of 


multiple lines, Mr. Holmes? 


A. 


“Why. 


Professor, it’s just like having three 


paydays every week. My Accident and Health 


clients buy life coverage; my Life clients buy 


Group insurance for their businesses; and 


my Group business supplies me with fresh 


leads for more A 


& H 
Multiple lines—Life, Group, 


and Life business. 


and Accident 


and Health give me multiple income.” 


Mr. Holmes has spent 10 years in life under- 


writing. When he says, **Multiple Lines offer 


the greatest earning possibilities,” 


he is 


speaking from experience. That's why we 


say: ** You're always in business with 
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SOUTHERN ROUND TABLE 


(Continued from Page 17) 






ducer out of a man who was abou 
to quit. We must help and encour. 
age the average agent. Our business 
can’t survive on million-dollar prot 
ducers and jumbo policies.” 

Mr. Currie took off his coat and 
got down to cases with the ad mep. 
He told results of a personal poll 
of agency managers, agents and 
policyholders, which he had made 
especially for the purpose of his 
talk. 

He found little enthusiasm for 
coupon advertisements, a genera] 
opinion that the current newspaper 
advertisement series of the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance is “too 
wordy,” impatience with the reti- 
cence of most life insurance adver- 
tising to admit that people die. 

“Suppose you die tonight!” is the, 
type of headline he’d like to see. 
“We seem to be a little backward 
about facing the inevitable,” he 
exclaimed, “although that is why 
we sell life insurance. Why can’t 
we admit it in advertising?” 

He urged more prominence be 
given the agent in company adver- 
tising programs, and then took life 
companies in general to task—there 
are exceptions, of course—for al- 
lowing the best material for use in| 
the field to come from outside agen- 
cies servicing companies. ‘Where 
is the comparable company stuff?” | 

Agents do not spend as much of 
their income to get business as they 
should, Mr. Currie asserted. He} 
urged that life advertisers find the| 





agents who do spend money to make} 


money and hold them up as good 
examples—as a means of educating 
the large number who spend very! 
little of their own money for such 


' 


things as blotters, pencils, and other | 


advertising material of this sort to 
build personal prestige. 

Mr. Currie called for better qual- 
ity in company-produced leaflets and 
booklets designed for field use. “The 
quantity is good, but where is the 
quality?” He urged that this ma- 
terial be made “more colorful, dy- 
namic, up-to-date and brief.” He 
said home office advertising depart- 
ments should let nothing go out to 
the field that is not “top flight— 
able to stand up against the ma- 
terial offered by any other business 
or industry.” He said he would like 
to see leaflets and booklets designed 
to follow up after a sale as well as 
material to use before the sale. 

More time and attention to illus- 
tration forms could well be used by 
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many companies, he said. He said 
he knew too many instances of 
agents using another company’s il- 
lustration form because his own 
was inadequate. 

Letter-writing, especially pre-ap- 
proach and latch-key letters, need 
the touch of the advertising depart- 
ment, Mr. Currie declared. “You 
men can do more to inspire men in 
the field to write good letters than 
anyone in the business.” 

He said he thought that tech- 
niques and materials for recruiting 
and for training should be an im- 
portant concern of advertising de- 
partments and that, in his opinion, 
they should give these activities 
more attention in the future. 


Building Field Morale Must Start 

With Management, Says Editor 

The coming of a buyers’ market 
is really a return to normal, and 
the big problem is to build field 
morale so that a decline will not be 
snowballed into a slump, Robert W. 
Osler told the Southern Round 
Table. 

“Any man recruited in the past 
five or six years has nothing but a 
boom standard to judge by. He looks 
on any decline as things going to 
the dogs. Scads of other field men 
have forgotten normal times, and 
they look upon a decline the same 
way. If you don’t plan a course of 
action and take it, those men will 
be sitting around grousing, not 
working. They’ll be running off 
after $50-a-week salaried jobs.” 

Building field morale starts with 
management, Mr. Osler said, and he 
emphasized that agency managers 
and general agents should be con- 
sidered, along with agents, as part 
of the field. He called for closer 
cooperation between field managers 
and home offices. 

“Putting it bluntly, much as we 
dislike admitting it, there is a sharp 
and growing schism between home 
office and managers. I have been 
shocked recently at the bitterness 
of the field attitude toward the lack 
of thought given by home offices to 
the job of manager.”’ 

Mr. Osler then outlined some sug- 
gestions which he hoped might lead 
to thought and action in the home 
office to correct this situation. 

First: Convert your home office. 
Get people there to quit looking on 
the field force as a necessary evil. 
This means all the people, clerks, 
ete.. who contact the field. Make 
them realize that the salesman is 
the most important man in the bus- 
iness. 


Second: Be active. Let the field 
force know you are trying. Try to 
use every possible idea that comes 
in from the field. At least, give the 
idea man a reason for not using 
his suggestion. 

Mr. Osler also suggested 10 points 
for action in connection with build- 
ing agents’ and field management 
morale: 

(1) Quit making comparisons 
with last year. This only empha- 
sizes the fallacy that a fantastic 
boom year is a normal year. 

(2) Get enough clubs and recog- 


nition plans so that every man can 
qualify for something. Give the 
agent a sense of accomplishment. 

(3) Keep pouring out material 
for him to use. Force the agent into 
activity with new ideas. Don’t push 
old ideas, at least not in the same 
old dress. 

(4) Get agent public recognition. 
Send out newspaper releases as 
widely and frequently as possible. 

(5) Get agent home office recog- 
nition. Have executives and home 
office clerical people to drop notes 
of encouragement and congratula- 


Californians 
know us best 


What do these closest neighbors think 


of Occidental? 


In terms of ordinary life insurance in force 

in California, Occidental ranks fourth 

among all companies. And in new sales, 

an even surer yardstick of current preference, 
Occidental stands third in its home state. 


Yes, the people who know us best appreciate 
Occidental’s institutional pledge — 
“More Peace of Mind Per Premium Dollar.” 


occidental life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


of California 
V. H. JENKINS, Senior Vice President 


“We pay agents lifetime renewals - they last as long as you do” 
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tions whenever this can be done. 
Make him feel the whole home office 
is behind him. 

(6) Get agent industry recogni- 
tion. Get him to write for trade 
journals. 

(7) Get him recognition among 
centers of influence. Send letters 
to people who might be his pros- 
pects on outstanding things he has 
done. Send out photostats of news- 
paper articles about him and mag- 
azine articles he has written. 

(8) Give him a feeling he is 
working for a company prominent 
in the industry. Advertise in trade 
journals. You can use your ads to 
give him ideas. Get home office 
people out making speeches. 

(9) Study long-term market 
trends so you will know where the 
economic bumps are coming and 
guide agent into other fields so he 
can avoid the bumps. Keep him 
interested in the areas of selling 
that offer opportunity. 

(10) Do everything you can to 
assist in recruiting fresh, young 
men with a fresh viewpoint. They 
will help lift morale. 


Agent Can Fight Down Trend By 
Going Out After Business 


“The life insurance man can com- 


bat the ‘definitely down’ economic 
situation because he can go out 
after business, while the retailer 
must wait for business to come to 
him,’”” Howard Burridge told the 
Southern Round Table. 

“Easy-come big volume is over, 
however, and both home office and 
field will have to push,” he asserted. 
He said there is a general public 
impression that “life insurance men 
are not as much on the ball as they 
should be” He said more emphasis 
on training, selling helps, and pro- 
fessional-looking sales material was 
needed, and that home offices should 
reflect higher standards. 

General agents should be relieved 
of as much detail work for the home 
office as possible so they may have 
more time for training and to be 
with their men, Mr. Burridge said. 

He urged that companies be more 
alert to the possibilities of Federal 
supervision and government entry 
into the insurance business. Com- 
panies are too complacent about the 
impending Congressional investiga- 
tion, he said. 

The publisher said he thought 
companies made a mistake in em- 
phasizing size and growth. Pre- 
tending to accomplish something by 
growth in assets is “silly,” he said, 






since growth of assets must folloy 
any company’s natural growth. k; 
said bragging about the amount ¢ 
benefits paid since the company wa 
organized was somewhat akin to j 
savings bank bragging about thé 
amount of money it had returned t/ 
depositors. “Paying benefits jj 
nothing to get excited about—that': 
what the company agreed to do jy 
its contract.” 

Instead of figures on volume 
growth and assets, home office 
should measure their company by 
such things as acquisition cost oj 
business, home office expenses, mor/ 
tality ratio, and the number of new 
agents they have and how many oj 
these new agents make good. 

Burridge told ad men they should 
put more human appeal in adver. 
tising. “Don’t be afraid to be 
corny.” he said. 


SALES AIDS... 
CRUTCH OR TOO 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


back to see the show, only this time 
from the 18th row. 

The music sounded wonderfu 
from the 18th row; the scenery 
sparkled in the footlights. The lead- 
ing lady was a very romantic per- 
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son with whom any unattached 
male might easily fall in love. The 
leading man played his role in a 
very manly and appealing fashion. 
The folks around the fiddler in the 
16th, 17th and 18th rows were en- 
joying themselves immensely and, 
to his surprise, the fiddler found 
himself enjoying it thoroughly, too. 
Why? Because he was able to get a 
brand new perspective, and it is 
amazing what a new perspective 
will do. So, what I’m going to ask 
you to do right now is to get what 
I hope will be a brand new perspec- 
tive on sales material ... an angle 
which will enable you to determine 
for yourself when you are using it 
as a crutch and when you are using 
it as a tool. 


Self-Analysis 

My first suggestion is this: Take 
a few minutes and sit down quietly 

. take yourself aside, as it were 

. and quite impersonally examine 
your strong points and your weak 
points as an underwriter. Then plot 
a course of action in prospecting, 
sales techniques, prestige building, 
and so on, which will be tailor-made 
to your own personality . . . which 
will make full use of your strong 
points and strengthen your weak 
ones. Mind you, this is a broad pat- 
tern which you are going to formu- 
late, not a rigid one fixed in ad- 
vance in all details. As a matter of 
fact, I think your natural flexibility 
will prevent you from becoming 
rigid, but determining, at least, 
certain broad objectives will help 
you to channel your flexibility into 
avenues of action which will give 
you added power. 


Be Selective 


Operating from a standpoint of 
objectives will, in itself, naturally 
encourage you to adopt the second 
of my suggestions which is this: 
Be Selective. Don’t attempt to use 
everything that comes out in the 
way of sales material—you now 
have a guide to tell you what to use 
-but, in your own interest, make 
it a point to keep informed on 
everything that is available, and 
make use of everything that vou 
can, 

Thinking in terms of being selec- 
tive reminds me of one of the most 
successful underwriters in my own 
company. Being selective has cer- 
tainly paid off for him. For in- 
stance, his hobby is photography 
and he has developed that hobby in 
all kinds of prestige-building ways 
-.. creating really novel age-change 


cards, birthday cards, taking and 
enlarging pictures of individual 
clients’ homes, making travelogue 
movies and presenting them before 
groups, etc. This is not something 
which he tried for a while and then 
dropped in favor of something else. 
This hobby has been building him 
a distinctive reputation in his com- 
munity for many years. 
Furthermore, some 20 years ago 
he discovered that a confidential 
survey approach to all prospects 
fitted him and his personality like 
a glove, and he has never deviated 
from his course. He long ago be- 


came a life member of the Million 
Vollar Round Table. 

On the other hand, when our 
company produces pieces of one 
type or another, which fit into his 
scheme of operation, he proceeds 
to make the most of them—-those 
which do not fit the pattern are 
ignored. Now I hold no special book 
for either photography or a con- 
fidential survey approach as the 
royal road to underwriting success. 
It’s the consistent adherence to a 
plan that has proved successful 
which holds the key. To further the 
development and operation of such 
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a plan, the use of sales material is 
definitely a tool and not a crutch. 

Doubtless, not once, but many 
times, you have been told, or urged, 
to consider yourself as an individ- 
ual business organization. It is a 
common-enough analogy, and there 
is no particular point in my rami- 
fying the statement except in this 
way: 

I'd like to remind you that one 
of the problems uppermost in the 
minds of business owners today— 
and, particularly, in life insurance 
organizations—is the necessity for 
establishing and maintaining good 
public relations. Big business, par- 
ticularly, long ago discovered it 
could not continue and prosper 
without the good-will and approval 
of the public, and so the term pub- 
lie relations was born. Full-fledged 
departments in many companies are 
working full time in creating and 
improving public relations. As a 
member of your company’s field 
force, you are a vital part of your 
own company’s public relations pro- 
gram—very vital inasmuch as to 
many people an insurance company 
‘s its representative. 


Theretore, of course, you're in- 
terested in doing a good job in 
creating good-will for, and main- 
taining the good name of, your 
company. But I say this 
shouldn’t you go one step further 
and create good public relations for 
yourself? Many of the principles 
which apply to the development of 
a public relations plan for a large 
organization may very easily be 
adapted to your own “sole proprie- 
torship,” so to speak, and, in adopt- 
ing them as your guide, you will 
not only profit, yourself, but you 
will be playing an active and ap- 
preciated role in the broad program 
of your company. 

When fitted into such a program, 
sales material very definitely be- 
comes a tool, designed to increase 
public understanding and accept- 
ance of the service you offer. Again, 
it is furthering objectives. 

The use of sales material is a 
crutch only when you are pursuing 
your career haphazardly and sub- 
stituting it, without design or rea- 
son, for planned action. 

Now, then, if this business or- 
ganization of yours is going to 
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With one wheel missing ...or onty three wheels 








functioning ... smooth forward motion is impossible. 
Progress requires balance. 

A life insurance institution to move forward must 
have similar balance... in background, in 

present performance, in plans for the future. 


Fidelity is a well-balanced company. 


The 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 


establish a long range public rela- 
tions program, there are certain 
questions which must be decided, 
What is the operating policy of this 
company? What is its market? 
How will your sales manager or- 
ganize his field representatives so 
they will reach these sections of 
the public? What steps are you and 





your other officers going to take to | 


see that service is promptly ren- 
dered, to see that the public it 
serves soon discovers that here is 
a company which does what it says 
it is going to do, fulfills its business 
promise? What other steps are you 
going to take to see that one-time 
customers become permanent cli- 
ents, to let all customers know that 
their business is appreciated? 

These are some of the questions 
you might well ask yourself in for- 
mulating your own public relations 
policy. 


Purpose of Public Relations 


The cornerstone on which a pub- 
lic relations program is founded is, 
simply, to conduct business in the 
public interest and do it so as to 
build public approval. Carrying out 
such a program involves four ob- 
jectives: 

(1) To so work and live as to be 
liked—the major portion of the job. 

(2) To let others know what is 
heing done. 

(3) To develop good will through 
friendship and neighborliness. 

(4) To display good citizenship. 

By way of illustration, let’s see 
how certain types of sales material 
will help you reach these objec- 
tives: 

Objective No. 1—To so work and 
live as to be liked. 

The first job here, of course, is 
to do the job . . . see prospects, and 
constantly work at increasing your 
knowledge so that you are increas- 
ingly better equipped to serve these 
prospects, as you see them. Inci- 
dentally, when I say “serve” I mean 
not only to be able to analyze their 
needs, but to persuade them to buy. 
For the most part, only when your 
prospects buy is service really ren- 
dered. 

Depending on the current level of 
your knowledge, then, sales _illus- 
trations that clarify the immediate 
prospect’s particular problem .. . 
booklets or folders which further 
help him to understand the problem 
and show him how life insurance 
will solve it . . . should certainly 
help you to do a good job in the 
public interest. And then, your new 
policyowner’s liking for you, and 
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the purchase he has made, will cer- 
tainly be increased after the sale 
by service booklets which explain 
his purchase in his own terms or 
re-state the problem for him. | am 
thinking now of booklets like those 
two the Institute put out: What’s 
in Your Life Insurance Policy and, 
particularly if it is a woman client, 
Women... and Their Money, which 
was produced by the Public Affairs 
Committee in eollaboration with the 
Institute. 

Objective No. 2—To let 
know what is being done. 

Here, the use of the prestige- 
building material which your com- 
pany provides will be effective. For 
example, announcements to your 
prospects or policyowners that you 
have just completed a_ certain 
course of training. Properly han- 
dled, this is not a case of blowing 
your own horn, but is an indication 
to your clientele that you’re making 
a consistent effort to serve them in 
a better and more comprehensive 
fashion. Periodic mailings of cal- 
endars, blotters and other related 
items are also, indirectly, a way of 
expanding your public’s knowledge 
of you and your desire to be of 
service. 

Objective No. 3—To develop good 
will through friendship and neigh- 
borliness. 

What is more friendly than a 
birthday card with a personal mes- 
sage on it? An age-change card’? 
Regularly-scheduled visits to clients 
with the various types of service 
forms which your company pro- 
duces to find out whether changes 
should be made in existing policies, 
or to uncover new needs? Or, let us 
suppose you are now equipped to 
use that estate analysis material 
which was too complex for you a 
year ago... why not make an ap- 
pointment to see the policyowner 
now and render this service for 
him? 

Objective No. 4- 
citizenship. 

There is a wealth of opportunity 
here, and confining it to sales ma- 
terial only, how about making sure 
that every veteran among your pol- 
icy owners and prospects receives 
that new folder on National Service 
Life which your company has just 
brought out? Or the latest folder 
on the significance to policyholders 
of the marital deduction law? Or 
material such as was prevalent not 
so long ago on the dangers of infla- 
tion and how the purchase of addi- 
tional life insurance would do a 
double job of helping to curb infla- 
tion and, at the same time, give 


others 


To display good 


dollars thus invested higher value. 

These are all very sketchy sug- 
gestions, but they will, at least, 
give you an idea of how to turn 
sales material into really effective 
tools. I know that many of your 
companies put out excellent mate- 
rial which will fit into your per- 
sonal sales and public relations 
program very effectively. You know, 
we talk of getting things down in 
black and white, but sales material, 
carefully and thoughtfully selected, 
will put exciting color into your 
sales efforts, as well. It will save 
time and energy and pave the way 
to increased production. 

It is my sincere conviction that 
sales material used aimlessly is a 
crutch. Used purposefully, because 
it (1) fits into your plan of opera- 
tion, (2) reaches the markets you 
have chosen because you prefer to 
work in them or are best equipped 
to serve them, (3) enables you to 
establish yourself in the mind of 
your prospects and policyholders as 
a reliable, competent underwriter 
with whom they want to do busi- 
ness, sales material is a tool of the 
finest tempered steel. May you grow 
increasingly more skilled in its use. 


JUNWNLOMALNLO SONU 


LIAA SPRING MEETING 
(Continued from Page 22) 


Three major addresses on aspects 
of this subject were given by lead- 
ing life company executives. Car- 
rol M. Shanks, president of the Pru- 
dential, discussed “The Role of the 
Executive in Cost Control.” Ed- 
mund M. McConney, president of 
the Bankers Life Company, Des 
Moines, spoke on “Effective Ex- 
pense Control in the Home Office.” 
Frazar B. Wilde, president of the 
Connecticut General Life, discussed 
the topic from the standpoint of 
“Effective Expense Control in the 
Field.” A question period followed 
during which the meeting was 
thrown open to discussion of ques- 
tions from the floor on the topic of 
the afternoon. 


Program Committee 


The committee in charge of ar- 
ranging the program for the asso- 
ciation’s meeting included: Chair- 
man—Adolph A. Rydgren, chair- 
man, board of directors, Continental 
American Life; Julian D. Anthony, 
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For 59 years Woodmen Accident Com- 
pany has been a leader in the field of 
personal insurance protection. Its record 
and that of its associated companies is 
one of sound, sturdy and _ consistent 
vrowth. Still a true pioneer after three 
generations of service, Woodmen Acci- 
dent initiated a complete new line this 
year—a line designed to offer greater 
coverage at less cost. An outstanding 
feature of the Reliable Series is Non- 
Cancellable Guaranteed Renewable pro- 
tection. 

Since 1890 Woodmen Accident and Asso- 
ciated Companies have disbursed over 
$25,000,000 to their policyholders in 
claim payments. More than one-half mil- 
lion insureds have received benefits when 


they were sick or hurt. Accident and health premium income of the Companies in 
1948 was $4,295,000, while life insurance in force was increased to over $43,000,000. 
Combined Admitted Assets exceed $7,600,000. 

Woodmen Accident’s unique system of selection, training and supervision helps its 
field underwriters build successful, permanent businesses with assured futures in 
their own communities. Inquiries are welcome from men and women who :eek 
profitable lifetime careers in personal insurance selling. 
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Lincol n I, Nebraska 
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president, Columbian National After adjournment of the ses- 
Life: John Barker, Jr., general sions, many of those attending took 
counsel, New England Mutual Life; advantage of an invitation to visit 
Paul C. Buford, president, Shenan- the new home office building of 
doah Life; Richard B. Evans, presi- Shenandoah Life, which is now in 
dent, Colonial Life of America: the course of construction on a site 
Roger Hull, vice-president and man- owned by the company about five 
ager of agencies, Mutual Life of miles from the center of the city. 
New York; Sylvester C. Smith, Jr., The work is well along and the 
genera] counsel, Prudential. building is expected to be ready for 


occupancy in the late summer. 
ALC REGIONAL MEETINGS Buses were furnished to transport 
the visitors from the hotel to the 


(Continued from Page 23) ce al - 
building site and return. 


domiciled in Roanoke, and by the Much of the success of the meet- 
staff of the Hotel Roanoke. The ing was due to the work of Henry 
hotel is said to be one of the finest E. Thomas, first vice-president of 
commercial inns in the country, and Shenandoah Life, who took charge 
the management made every con- of all local arrangements. Mr. 
ceivable effort to add to the normal Thomas also arranged the excellent 
comforts of a first class hotel and local publicity which characterized 
to contribute as much as possible the meeting, including a 15 minute 
to the enjoyment of those attending interview on Station WSLS, of 
the meeting. Roanoke, in which Mr. Buford, Mr. 
President Buford and his associ- Bixby and Mr. Hogg participated. 
ates climaxed their “Southern Hos- The station is owned and operated 
pitality’ with an elaborate dinner by Shenandoah Life. 
to which all attending received in- Guests at the Roanoke meeting 
vitations. It was an informal affair, included A. L. Kirkpatrick, mana- 
with no speakers, and with enter- ger, Insurance Department, United 
tainment furnished by a well-train- States Chamber of Commerce; and 
ed choir of negro high _ school Henry R. Glenn, associate general 
students. counsel, Life Insurance Association 





of America. In addition to the con- 
vention staff officers, the American 
Service Bureau was represented by 
President and General Manager Lee 
N. Parker. Companies representa- 
tives attending came from 18 States, 
the District of Columbia, and the 
Province of Quebec. 

The second meeting was held in 
Kansas City, Mo., and was attended 


by nearly 200 representatives of | 


more than 72 member companies of 
the convention. President Bixby 
took great pride in welcoming those 
attending to his home town and the 
scene of his activities as president 
of the Kansas City Life. The fam- 
ous Hotel Muehlebach was the scene 
of the gathering, and the location 
drew a somewhat larger attendance 
due to the number of member com- 
panies located conveniently to 
Kansas City. 

Kansas City member companies 
cooperated as hosts at a dinner held 
at the Kansas City Country Club. 
The invitations were extended by 
President Bixby, Kansas City Life; 
Chairman W. T. Grant, Business 
Men’s Assurance, who is a past 
president of the American Life Con- 
vention: President W. Ralph Jones, 
National Fidelity Life; President 
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The continuing advancement of the essential 


prospects and policyholders. 
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A philosophy  Fifty-Fifth Year of 
that works... _ Dependable Service 


| 

interests of its field underwriters is fundamental * The State Life Insurance Company 

in Equitable Life of Iowa operations. et ° . 
Scientific selection, progressive and thought- has paid $164,000,000 to Policyowners 

fully planned training, and an amplitude of field and Beneficiaries since organization | 
tested sales aids, are integral parts of a develop- September 5, 1894... The Company 
ment program the merit of which has become alee tall ! 71.000.000 in A ti 

more apparent annually. also oO: s over $71, — in ssets 

As a natural result, Equitable of Iowa field un- for their benefit . . . Policies in force | 
derwriters — for the renee ee | number 102,000 and Insurance in 
services an eld in ever-increasing e: } force is over $208,000,000 . . . The 


State Life offers General Agency 
Opportunities—with liberal contract, 
and up-to-date training and service 
facilities—for those qualified. 


EQUITABLE THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


LIFE o f IOWA | Indianapolis, Indiana 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines A Mutuat Lecat Reserve Company Founpep 1894 
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0. R. Jackson, Postal Life and Cas- 
ualty; and President Charles M. 
Howell, Jr., Pyramid Life. 

The meeting was attended by a 
number of insurance department 
officials, including Frank Sullivan, 
commissioner of insurance, Kansas, 
and Mrs. E. R. Hyre, actuary, Kan- 
sas Department; Owen G. Jackson, 
superintendent of insurance, Mis- 
souri, and Glenn Evans, deputy 
superintendent, Missouri; Bernard 
2. Stone, director of insurance, Ne- 
braska, and Walter J. Madden, chief 
examiner of the Nebraska Depart- 
ment; and J. Herbert Graves, com- 
missioner of insurance, Arkansas. 
Other guests included Bruce E. 
Shepherd, manager, Life Insurance 
Association of America. 


FORMULA FOR SUCCESS 


(Continued from Page 21) 


plete his estate and do the thing 
my client wants to do. 

When I say “minimum,” I mean 
just that. I never recommend a 
nickel’s worth of insurance more 
than a man needs. If we can sell 
every man we talk to his minimum 
needs, our business in force will 
increase many times its present 
size, and before another decade 
passes, all charitable institutions, 
old peoples’ homes and orphan asy- 
lums will be closed, and widows 
and orphans will hold their rightful 
place in society. 

After carefully checking his en- 
tire estate, I type up a complete 
presentation in my client’s lan- 
guage so it will be very under- 
standable to him—no elaborate sur- 
vey now; just a memorandum. I 
point out his needs for insurance 
and just how his present insurance 
should be arranged to fit those 
needs. I talk about wife and kid- 
dies, not beneficiaries and contin- 
gent beneficiaries; deposits of sav- 
ings, not premiums; his life prob- 
lems; the things he wants to ac- 
complish and how he can do it. I 
answer all questions I believe he 
will ask in this presentation. I 
then sell it to myself. I can’t rec- 
ommend the wrong thing and con- 
vince myself it is right; but, if I 
convince myself it is the best and 
only solution, I can generally con- 
vince the prospect. At any rate, 
my presentation rings true. He 
knows that is the way I feel about 
his estate, anyway. 

At the appointed time, I read 
this presentation to my client. I 
will not leave it for him to read. 
I want to be sure he understands 
it. 


When I have finished, my sales 
presentation is at an end, I proceed 
to close. I assume that he can’t say 
no—that this is the only solution to 
his problems. 

If I cannot reach the desired 
goal, a very logical reason is gener- 
ally presented why he cannot ac- 
cept my ideas at the time. If I feel 
they are sound, he gets a later call. 
If they are not, his card is de- 
stroyed and I completely forget 
about him. 

All of the above is my interpre- 
tation of the intelligent work part 
of this success formula. 

Now let’s dwell upon the second 
part of my success formula for a 
few moments .. . the law of aver- 
ages. The law of averages to me is 
very important, not only in our 
business, but in every walk of life. 
I established my law of averages 
and then gave it a chance to work. 


You will remember how I estab- 
lished a minimum schedule for 
prospecting. I also did the same 


thing for all departments of my 
work. It will and has worked for 
me. I’m sure it will for you. 

One week’s figures, or one 
month’s figures, won’t do you much 
good. Try it for several months. 


Yes, this is my time control—one 
thing you no doubt have heard a 
great deal about. I know you don’t 
like it. You say “It won’t work for 
me! The figures don’t prove any- 
thing.” Maybe you’re right. But 
let’s take a look. 

A composite picture of six years’ 
figures points out these facts about 
my business: 

(1) One paid case for every 27 
calls. 

(2) One paid case for every 16 
contacts. 

(3) One paid case for every 34 
sales interviews. 

(4) Therefore, one sales inter- 
view was made for about every 8 
calls, or every 4 people contacted. 

(5) The average paid applica- 
tion was $7,000. 

(6) One paid case for every 11 
hours in the field. 

(7) One paid case for every 4% 
hours in presence of prospects. 

(8) First commissions average 
$15.00 per $1,000, or $105 per case. 

(9) If I spent 11 hours in the 
field per paid case, each hour was 
worth $9.54. 

(10) If I must make 27 calls per 
paid case, each call was worth 


$3.90. per case. 
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(11) If I must see 16 people for 
a paid case, I made $6.52 every 
time I said Hello. 

Your next question is probably, 
“All right, so what?” I maintain 
that with these figures you can 
build a track upon which to run 
every day, and from the six years’ 
averages can be assured that, if 
you follow the pattern which these 
figures reveal, your results will be 
equally as good as mine. There- 
fore, I know this will be a good 
year for you, if you will say to 
yourself: 

I must make 8 contacts a day. 

I must see 3 new people a day. 

I must have 1 selling interview a 
day. 

I must talk insurance at least 3 
hours a day. 

I must get 1 new policyholder a 
week. 

I must sell 100 cases this year. 

I must study at least 1 hour a 
day. 

I must keep in the right mental 
attitude. 

Speaking of the right mental 
attitude, I should like to spend just 
a few minutes discussing mental 
attitude with you. 

Your present mental attitude 
should be at an all-time high be- 
cause life insurance is today in an 
enviable position. Its record dur- 
ing the past 10 years has shown 
that life insurance can deliver the 
goods. Nothing can interfere with 
our ability to deliver the product 
we sell. Indeed, this period pre- 
sents a real opportunity to build 
still further the public’s confidence 


and appreciation in the usefulness 
and value of life insurance. 

Yes, the time is ripe for sales. 
Your fondest dreams have come 
true before your eyes. People far 
and wide are in the mood for buy- 
ing life insurance, and almost 
everything in the picture is lend- 
ing a hand to help you close your 
sales. 

Now, for the last part of my for- 
mula—the intense desire for suc- 
cess. If and when we can prod 
ourselves enough to raise that de- 
sire higher, if and when we decide 
to go to work in earnest, then we 
can all be listed as million dollar 
producers. 

The pages of history overflow 
with stories of great people who 
overcame major handicaps and cre- 
ated immortal monuments of suc- 
cess simply because of their intense 
desire to succeed. I am sure every- 
one of us can do a better job if 
we can kindle the fire of desire 
strongly enough to make us pay the 
price of success. Life is simply a 
matter of concentration; you are 
what you set out to be. We are all 
creatures of habit, we succeed or 
fail, as we acquire habits. We ac- 
quire good habits as easily as bad 
ones. Life gives you what you de- 
sire, not what you lack. The proof 
of what you want is what you get. 
Your desire for a satisfaction you 
truly crave acts like a whip upon 
your efforts to obtain it. The begin- 
ning of definiteness is the end of 
confusion. Make up your mind to be 
bigger than anything that can hap- 
pen to you. Let nothing short of 
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Where 


advancement of human welfare 


is the common 


purpose of an industry, it is natural that it should attract 


a superabundance of uncommon persons. 


Our fifty years of service are richer in retrospect because 


of the many 


pleasant associations we have formed with 


our brothers-in-trade. We prize these relationships highly 
and view the prospect of renewing and further extending 


them as one of the major extra compensations of our 


business, 


Daniet J. Watsn 


President 
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Exec. Vice-Pres. and Secretary 


the Home| ire 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Caat H. Anpverson 


Treasurer 
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your very best efforts satisfy yoy, 

There is no magic formula, no 
short cut, no easy way to write life 
insurance. A full day of thought. 
ful, well-planned, intelligent harg 
work is the only solution. It’s 
great game and lots of fun. 

Will you accept the challenge’ 
Success is yours for the asking! 
Sell yourself, know your business 
perfectly, work intelligently with 
your heart and head, use the lay 
of averages multiplied by an in-| 
tense desire to succeed and you! 
cannot fail. 

Summing up what I have been 
trying to portray as our place in| 
the scheme of things, and in an 
effort to show you how each of us 
should feel about this great busi- 
ness of ours, I want to tell you the 
story of the young widowed mother 
who was forced to go to work be- 
cause some insurance man_ took 
“no” too easily from her now de- 
ceased husband. 

She was forced to leave her little 
girl in nursery school during the 
day. This little girl, like all little 
girls, missed her mother’s loving 
care and was extremely pleased 
each night when her mother re- 
turned and exalted when Sunday 
came—the red squared day on their 
big wall calendar — because she 
knew her Mommy would be with 
her all that day. As the year passed, 
each month an old sheet was torn 
from this calendar and when the 





ee mee 





last page was reached, this little 
girl, snuggling in her mother’s 
arms, looked up with shining and 
hopeful eyes and said, “Mommie, 
next year get a calendar with all 
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red squares.” 


If you will only get that picture, | 


if you can only realize that our job 


is to make sure that the one prayer | 


on the lips of little girls and boys 
is answered, if you will realize that 
you alone are responsible for the 
future welfare of everyone we talk 
to, I am sure you will let no obstacle 
stand in the way of our fulfilling 
our duty, of completing our job. 
You know, as well as I, that the 
prayer on the lips of millions is 
“Give us this day our daily bread.” 


RIDE WITH THE PUNCHES! 
(Continued from Page 28) 


wide depression to combat and 4 
major war to fight, as well as en- 
deavoring to put some stability 
under the rest of the world econ- 
omy. We have, nevertheless, ab- 
sorbed all this and in the process 
have developed a productive ability 
and a know-how second to none. 
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Perhaps some of this was under the 
stimulation of pressing events, but 
the way the world is shaping up it 
does not look as if there will be any 
great relaxation in pressure for 
many years to come. If we have 
developed to date under pressure, 
we should be able to continue to 
combat various adverse forces un- 
der existing pressure. 

Another thing we sometimes for- 
get is that this country has grown 
in population and in world stature. 
It would be physically impossible to 
live under the conditions existing in 
1924 and 1925 as we have grown 
too large, both nationally and inter- 
nationally. A $252 billion public 
debt may look large, and it is large. 
The Government spending is large 
and there is no doubt that the tax 
rate is higher than was ever con- 
sidered possible in the old days. 
Still, we forge ahead and, compared 
with other nations in the world, 
have made a fairly good job of it. 
Those who are decidedly pessimistie 
about this country might think of 
all the other countries in the world 
and the outlook for them. Perhaps 
all nations are bankrupt, including 
ourselves, but we are the least 
bankrupt, and if there is any hope 
for the world, it must center here. 


As far as investments are con- 
cerned, they go on being made not 
only here but throughout the world. 
They are made under varying con- 
ditions—some good, some bad, and 
some almost hopeless—but still 
they are made. History shows that 
successful investment is possible 
even under unsound economic con- 
ditions. Our investment markets 
are still free, in a comparative 
sense, and our investments for the 
future at least have some hope of 
final fruition. 

Whether you feel safer, as an in- 
dividual or an institution, in Gov- 
ernment bonds with the resultant 
low yields, or placing your funds in 
the soundest firms in the country, or 
using a combination, is rather im- 
material as all investment values 
are going to be affected as time goes 
on. This is no different from the 
average operation of a _ business 
which has found the making of 
profits fairly easy and with little 
worry as to where the goods are to 
be sold. Then, when selling be- 
comes difficult the usual fears of in- 
ability to stand the pressure arise 
but somehow the better managed 
concerns always come through. The 
better managed investment port- 
folios will also come through. The 





fiscal policy of the Government may 
be subject to reduced spending, in- 
creased taxes, or deficit financing 
but the laurel for the successful in- 
vestment of dollars is going to go to 
those who ride with the punches 
and keep an open mind. 


AGENTS’ COMPENSATION 
(Continued from Page 27) 


insure failure. It would be impos- 
sible to succeed under these con- 
ditions. The companies desiring 
external control would naturally 
select the agents whom they could 
easily control. Any Agents’ Advi- 
sory Council would have to be a 
completely democratic selection on 
the part of the agents. The New 
York Life’s method of electing 
members to the advisory council is 
a model worthy of imitation. 


NALU Plan 

For many years the National 
Association of Life Underwriters 
has had various committees look- 
ing into agents’ compensation but, 
as yet, nothing has been evolved 
that has produced any practical 
effect in the field. At the national 
meeting of the NALU. held in St. 





When to Train 


Runcie L. Tatnall, Executive Assistant to Penn 
Mutual General Agent Joseph H. Reese, Philadelphia: 


“There is really no dividing point where educa- 
tion and training stop and supervision begins, because 
education and training can never stop no matter how 
long you have been in the life insurance business or 


how far you have progressed. 


“You might say that training (including the de- 





Liberal First Year 
Commissions. 












velopment of skills, habits and self-discipline) is more 
important and must receive more emphasis in the 
underwriter’s early years. But the older underwriter, 
moving into advanced selling such as estate analysis, 
business insurance and pension plans, devotes a far 
greater percentage of his time to education than the 
first. second, or third-year man. 


“Furthermore, if changes occur in markets, in 
trends, or in buying habits, and such changes are 
constantly occurring, the underwriter who does not 
keep up with them drops below the par of the new 
man who has been brought up on new ideas and does 
not have those old ideas and old habits to discard.” 


The PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. STEVENSON, President 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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Louis, a resolution was passed 
which suggested that the ALC, 
LIAA, and LIAMA form commit- 
tees to meet with the NALU com- 
mittee on the minimum commis- 
sion schedule recommended by the 
agents. 

This is a good plan in theory 
but I fear it has little practical 
value. Numerous committees have 
been meeting, talking and passing 
resolutions over the years and as 
yet nothing has been accom- 
plished. In making any prognosis 
of future action I think we should 
not omit proper recognition of 
what has taken place in the past. 
Therefore, since the discussion of 
agents’ compensation within the 





“Silent Partner 
of the 
Jones Family” 


This is the theme of Lincoln 
National’s full-page ad in the 
May 7th issue of Saturday 
Evening Post. 

We are proud of this spirit 
of friendliness and mutual con- 
fidence which inspires a real 
“working partnership” between 
our representatives and our 
policyholders. 

Lincoln National advertising 


is geared to help LNL field men. 
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Life Insurance Company 
FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 
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NALU has been going on for so 
many years without results, | am 
inclined to believe this plan will 
continue to be vocal without nec- 
essarily producing the desired 
effect. Therein lies its inherent 
weakness. 
Statutory Plan 


It has been suggested that we 
approach the problem through 
Section 213 of the New York In- 
surance Law so that a larger mea- 
sure of compensation can be paid 
to the soliciting agent. This is also 
a very slow and cumbersome 
method. It is a very difficult mat- 
ter to get any legislative change 
now and time is of the essence in 
this problem. Furthermore, I be- 
lieve that the present law is suffi- 
ciently broad in its scope to allow 
better contracts than are presently 
featured by many companies. As 
an illustration of this latter point, 
may I say that there are a few 
companies in New York State who 
hand out very liberal contracts to 
their agents, and therefore it has 
been suggested that the following 
plan would eliminate the need of 
the statutory plan: 


Spotlight Plan 


There are many agents’ con- 
tracts issued in the State of New 
York at the present time. They 
vary tremendously in the amount 
of compensation and the various 
benefits which they provide. Some 
contracts provide liberal compen- 
sation and very limited penalties. 
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Other contracts work quite in re} 
verse. In the latter cases, compen- 
sation is smaller, the penalties are 
larger and retirement benefits in-| 
sufficient. It would be an excellent 
thing to have these various con- 
tracts reviewed and find out which 
is the best contract that can be 
acquired today wnder the present 
New York Insurance Law. 

Thus, the agents could seek out 
the most desirable types of con- 
tracts and then ask other con- 
panies to come up to that stand- 
ard. This would be a desirable bit 
of research, since it would point 
up the best available contracts. It 
would be placing the spotlight on 
the companies that are entitled to 
praise for their liberal compensa- 
tion under the present law. Under 
these conditions, if the other com- 
panies came up to that standard, 
you would automatically have inm- 
proved compensation for probably 
90 per cent of the agents now 
operating under the New York 
Law. 

After careful consideration, I 
believe that a combination of the 
Vertical and Spotlight plans would 
provide the best answer to the 
problem of agents’ compensation. 








WILLIAM ELLIOTT, President . 





En competitive rates and plans, 
along with the utmost in service and 
security to his clients, an agent is 
entitled to expect from his Company 
.+eeea fair and liberal contract which 
will give him a permanent and vested 
interest in the business he writes. 
This Company believes in and offers 
these things ..... its exceptional 
progress is evidence of this belief. 


Independence of action is fundamental to the American Agency System. 


> ee Lare 


INSURANCE COMPANY e PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Established 1906 
BERTRAM S. BALCH, Superintendent of Agencies 
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ANTI-PRIVATE 
INSURANCE PROPAGANDA 


(Continued from Page 13) 


understanding of private insurance 
and the job it does—regardless of 
our primary interest. 

There is a warning for us in the 
fact that this is the only large in- 
dustrial country that has no form 
of compulsory health insurance at 
the national level. The only way we 
can avert legislation here is to 
prove that we are doing a good, 
economical job ourselves. 

I have not intended to speak 
alarmingly of the importance of our 
social responsibilities. But I do in- 
tend to point out strongly the need 
for serving more people better at 
less cost, if we are to continue to 
exist in a socially conscious world. 
We must serve more people—yes— 
but we must also serve all classes. 

Life insurance is built on the 
yreat democratic concept, the volun- 
tary cooperation of individuals to 
meet a common problem. I know 
that such an institution can succeed 
in measuring up to whatever stand- 


continue to have public confidence is 
that life underwriters themselves 
will work to maintain that confi- 
dence. 

The best formula I know to guar- 
antee your success in keeping the 
public on our side is the formula 
Patrick gave his son Michael for 
making his way in the world. 

“Michael, my boy,” he admon- 
ished, “remember the three bones: 
the wishbone that keeps you wan- 
ing to reach your goal, the jawbone 
that helps you convince other peo- 
ple, and the backbone that keeps 
you everlastingly at it till you get 
what you want.” 
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As underwriters, you can make a 
major contribution to the winning 
of the battle against critics of in- 
surance. You cannot individually 
save the nation or the world. You 
cannot, single-handedly, save the 
insurance business from whatever 
fate its critics have in store for it. 





only possible thing we can do is to 
influence the thinking of others. If 
each of you will do that, we have 
greatly enhanced our chance of 
coming out on top. 

One of the mistakes businessmen 
in every industry have been making 
in the past is to assume that be- 
cause “they like my product or ser- 
vice; therefore, they must love me.” 
The two just do not go together. 

So, you must add another service 
to those you offer: and that is the 
selling of an understanding of your 
institution of insurance. 

What weapons will you use? The 
story is told of Winston Churchill 
that he was being bedevilled by a 
persistent critic, who loftily de- 
clared, “I am a firm belever in 
fighting the enemy with his own 
weapons.” 

“Really?” replied Mr. Churchill. 
“Tell me, how long does it take you 
to sting a bee?” 

We will not use our enemies’ 
weapons—the stilettos of deceit, 
lying, and distortion. We _ will 
counter with the truth. 

Leaders of collectivist ideologies 
have been appealing to the fear, 








ards the public sets for it. 
Our assurance that insurance will 


But we do not have 
alone—let’s face it together. The I 
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VACATION 
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TENNESSEE 


We'd like to extend to the life insurance 
fraternity a cordial invitation to enjoy a vaca- 
tion this summer in Tennessee. 


No matter what your interest, it is here. 
Some of the finest fishing in the United States, 
scenic beauty that is unsurpassed. .. . 
good highways to bring you here and Tennessee 
country ham to make you want to stay, ... to 
name only a few of the state's many attractions. 


And if you do come, by all means drop in 
to see us. 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT IN CECOla 


NATIONAL 
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greed, laziness and self-pity in men. 
want you to appeal to the 


to face this 


TOO BIG TO BE SMALL 


TOO SMALL TO BE TOO BIG! 





That's not a contradiction. American 
United IS big. It is about 64th in a list of 
over 500 insurance companies and it has 





over 400 million dollars of insurance in 
force. American United does business in 
21 States. Assets top 80 million dollars. 
That’s BIG, and so American United 
enjoys all the advantages that go with 
size. But American United is smal! enough 
to know its agents personally, small 
enough to be close to its policyholders’ 
problems, small enough to be thoroughly 
human. There is, we think, an advan- 
tage in just this size. Big enough to 
be big and small enough so folks can 
talk to us and know us. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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strengths in man—thrift, courage, 


enterprise, industry and _ self-re- 
spect. 
We need shotgun techniques. 


Knowing the enemy we must apply 
the right technique to get at him 

-and then use it widely, whether 
we know his exact location or not. 

When I was a boy we picked the 
potato beetles off the plants one by 
one, tediously turning up each leaf. 
Today the farmers go into their 
fields with automatic sprays that 
saturate the plants. 

I do not know where you will find 





REWARD 


Life of Virginia representa- 
tives delivered more than 
half a million dollars new life 
insurance protection each 
working day in 1948. 


As a reward for their effective 
efforts, nearly 600 field rep- 
resentatives were invited to 
attend company conventions 
recently held at New Orleans 
and Daytona Beach. (245 
representatives were invited 
to bring a guest.) 


The excellent record of this 
company is eloquent evidence 
of the high quality of its rep- 
resentatives and the salability 
of its policy contracts 


LIFE 
Insurance Company 


of 
VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 


Robert £. Henley, President 











each of the critics who are sapping 
the strength of private industry, 
spreading their ruthless parasitic 
ideas in your community. But I 
do know that if you spread the 
truth widely, it will be a powerful 
influence in overcoming their de- 
struction. 

I am confident that when the true 
facts become known through your 
efforts it will be proved that our 
size is not harmful to the nation, 
that we do not have excess eco- 
nomic power, that we do not mis- 
represent and oversell, that we do 
not unbalance the economy and that 
the public interest is our foremost 
interest. 

Most of the public never have 
any other contact with life insur- 
ance than through the agent. 
Therefore, this is a job the success 
of which will depend on you, as 
much as it does on your companies 
and what they do about it. 

Not only we, but the public, have 
a great stake in this problem. We 
are operating in the public interest 
and to its welfare, and we are de- 
termined to continue to serve them 
to the best of our ability. 


RECENT TAX DECISIONS 


(Continued from Page 32) 


from this decision on the ground 
that Mrs. Higgs received her an- 
nuity from the Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Company—not from Mr. Higgs. In 
other words, Mr. Higgs had only a 
vested option to elect one of two 
retirement plans. This did not 




















create a property interest, and the 
election that he made was merely a 
relinquishment of his right to elect 
another method of payment. The 
right of Mrs. Higgs to receive her 
survivorship annuity arose directly | 
from the contract entered into be. | 
tween the oil company and the life | 
insurance company, and was not a! 
transaction between Mr. Higgs and 
the insurance company or between 
Mr. Higgs and his wife. 

Morton v. Commissioner (Tax 
Court, March 22, 1949)—In 1934, 
Mr. Morton died, leaving life in- 
surance payable to his wife in a 
single sum, but with the right to 
elect an income form of settlement 
if she so desired. Instead of tak- 
ing the cash, Mrs. Morton elected to 
leave the proceeds with the insur- 
ance company at interest, such in- 
terest to be paid to her during her 
remaining lifetime, with the right 
to withdraw the principal in whole 
or in part at any time she might de- 
sire, any unpaid balance to be paid 
to her children at the time of her 


subsequent death. She died in 1944, | 


not having withdrawn any of the 
principal. The question arose as 
to whether the principal should be 
included in Mrs. Morton’s estate 
under the provisions of the Federal 
estate tax law. 

The representative of her estate 
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contended that the proceeds were 
never received by Mrs. Morton, and, 
therefore, she did not transfer them 
to her children. It was claimed 
that, under the terms of the poli- 
cies, she was given the right to elect 
various alternative methods of in- 
come settlement, and, by the elec- 
tion of the “interest only” option, 
she had renounced the right to re- 
ceive the proceeds in a single sum. 
Of course, she did reserve the right 
to withdraw the principal amount 
in whole or in part at any time as 
she might desire, but, never having 
exercised such right, the principal 
became payable to her children 
upon her death under the contract 
that her husband had made with 
the life insurance company and not 
as a result of a transfer made by 
her. 

However, the Tax Court decided 
that Mrs. Morton had not renounced 
her interest in the principal amount 
of the proceeds, but that she had 
retained the right to invade the 
fund at will and had directed the 
manner in which the proceeds were 
to be paid in the event of her death. 

The Court held, therefore, that 
the proceeds were includible in Mrs. 
Morton’s taxable estate for Federal 
estate tax purposes by reason of the 
fact that she had reserved the in- 
terest income from the fund, as 
well as the power to alter, amend, 
revoke or terminate the settlement 
agreement. The Court stated that: 
“Her action in exercising the option 
was one of ownership of the pro- 
ceeds, and did not prevent the pro- 
ceeds from becoming a part of her 
estate.” 

Estate of Charles H. Rolka v. 
Commissioner (Tax Court, March 


30, 1949)—-In this case, the assign- 
ment of life insurance policies con- 
tained a possibility of reversion to 
the decedent, the original owner. 
The proceeds of the policies were 
held to be includible in the gross 
estate of the decedent by reason of 
the recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of 
Spiegel v. Commissioner. 

Therefore, when life insurance 
policies are to be assigned, great 
care should be exercised in order 
to avoid the possibility of a rever- 
sion to the assignor. 

Estate of Eugene F. Saxton v. 
Commissioner (Tax Court, April 
13, 1949)—-In order to provide ad- 
ditional compensation to several of 
the employees, Mr. Saxton’s em- 
ployer took out group life insurance, 
and pursuant to a master policy 
held by the employer, Mr. Saxton 
received a contract insuring his life 
for $10,000. The premiums were 
paid partly by the employer and 
partly by the employees, who were 
given the right to change the bene- 
ficiary. 

The Tax Court held that the en- 
tire proceeds were includible in the 
estate of the insured employee, and 
that the payment of a part of the 
premiums by the employer repre- 
sented indirect payment of the pre- 
miums by the employees. 


Income Tax Decisions 


Grace R. Maxson Hall v. Commis- 
sioner (Tax Court, March 24, 1949) 
—Mrs. Hall’s husband died in 1936, 
leaving several life insurance poli- 
cies payable to her. The total face 
value of the contracts was $148,000. 
Four of the contracts were issued 
on a life income basis, and, at Mi 
Hall’s death had a commuted value 
of $113,000. Mr. Hall had arranged 
to have the proceeds of these four 
policies paid to his wife in the form 
of a life income with payments 
guaranteed for at least 20 years. 
There were also three ordinary life 
contracts for a total of $35,000 
which were payable in a single sum 
to Mrs. Hall, although she elected 
to have the proceeds paid under the 
same life income arrangement as 
the other four policies. 

Prior to his death, Mr. Hall had 
borrowed about $34,000 against the 
seven contracts, in the case of six 
policies, from the insurance com- 
pany, and, in the case of the other 
policy, from a bank. 

Mrs. Hall repaid both of these 
loans out of her own individual 
funds, and thus increased the 
amount of proceeds from which she 
was to receive income to $148,000, 
rather than $114,000. From 1936 
to 1943, she reecived the income 
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monthly—totaling about $7,000 a 
year. 

The question arose in this case as 
to whether any portion of the in- 
come received by Mrs. Hall should 
be taxable under the provisions of 
the Federal income tax law. 

She contended that the entire in- 
come should be exempt from tax 
as proceeds of life insurance paid 
in installments by reason of the 
death of the insured, even the in- 
stallments which were attributable 
to the repayment of the $34,000 of 
loans out of her own funds. 

The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue thought otherwise. He felt 
that Mrs. Hall had used $34,000 to 
purchase an annuity of about $1,680 
a year (24% of the entire income) 
and contended that she should in- 
clude $1,020 (3% of $34,000) of 
this amount as taxable income. 

However, the Tax Court did not 
agree with either Mrs. Hall or the 
Commissioner. It held that the 3% 
method of taxing annuity income 
applied only to annuity and endow- 
ment contracts, and thus sustained 
Mrs. Hall’s contention that the in- 
stallments were receivable by her 
from a life insurance policy payable 
by reason of the death of an in- 
sured. However, the Court also held 
that in view of the fact that Mrs. 
Hall had increased her interest in 
the contracts by repaying the loans, 
she had in effect acquired the inter- 
ests of the bank and the insurance 
company for a valuable considera- 
tion. Hence, the installments which 
were attributable to the repayment 
of the loans should be exempt from 
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income tax only until they equalled 
the $34,000 which Mrs. Hall used 
out of her own funds to repay the 
loans. 


Section 102 

Many life insurance underwriters 
are interested in the interpretation 
of Section 102 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code relating to the improper 
accumulation of surplus by corpora- 
tions. Hence, the following press 
release from the Treasury Depart- 
ment, dated April 13, 1949, may 
prove valuable: 

“Section 102 provides that the 
tax on corporations improperly ac- 
cumulating a surplus shall attach if 
the corporation is formed or availed 
of for the purpose of preventing the 
imposition of the surtax on its 
shareholders. It also provides that 
the fact that the earnings or profits 
of the corporation are permitted to 
accumulate beyond the reasonable 
needs of the business shall be deter- 
minative of the purpose to avoid 
surtax upon shareholders, unless the 
corporation by the clear preponder- 
ance of the evidence shall prove to 
the contrary. The regulations pro- 
vide that it is not intended to pre- 
vent accumulation of surplus for 
the reasonable needs of the busi- 
ness. 

“The purpose to avoid the imposi- 
tion of the surtax upon the share- 
holders of a corporation can be de- 
termined only upon a careful study 
of every fact, condition, circum- 
stance and prospect that a prudent 
businessman would consider in de- 
termining the surplus reasonably 
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needed for the business. It will not 
be imputed, even though none or a 
small percentage of the earnings 
have been distributed to the share- 
holders, where a reasonable show- 
ing has been made that all or a large 
part of the earnings are necessary 
for the requirements of the busi- 
ness. 

“Some of the more important 
facts, conditions, circumstances and 


prospects requiring careful study | 
and analysis to determine whether | 


Section 102 is applicable are: the 
purpose for which the corporation 
was formed; the dividend distribu- 
tion history of the corporation; its 
dealings with its stockholders; the 
advances or loans made to stock- 
holders in lieu of dividends; the ac- 
cumulation of surplus resulting 
from the retention of cash, secur- 
ities, or other assets unrelated to 
and not essential to the normal op- 
erations of the business; the need 
to acquire or finance additional 
working assets, such as larger in- 
ventories, purchase of additional 
machinery or to meet present de- 
mands or provide for reasonably 
expected expansion; whether the 
distribution of earnings to stock- 
holders would not have resulted in 
surtax because of individual losses 
or small individual income; if the 
stock is widely held in small blocks; 
the financial condition of the busi- 
ness at the close of the year; and 
all other factors applicable in any 
particular case which would be con- 
sidered by a normally prudent busi- 
nessman in the conduct of a busi- 
ness. In other words, the determina- 
tion of whether distributions of 
earnings are adequate is one of fact 
depending upon all the conditions 
and circumstances of each particu- 
lar case. 


“Neither size of the corporation | 


nor the amount of the accumulation 
alone is controlling. The determina- 
tion is made on the basis of all the 
facts including the size of the cor- 
poration and whether or not there 
has been an accumulation beyond 
the reasonable needs of the business 
to enable the shareholders to avoid 
the individual surtax. 

“It is the purpose of the Bureau 
to administer the tax laws in ac- 
cordance with the intent of Con- 
gress. The Bureau will, therefore, 
continue its present policy of inter- 
preting and applying Section 102 in 
such manner as to impose no hard- 
ship upon any taxpayer, and at the 
same time, to insure that the law is 
applied and the intention of the 
statute accomplished in appropriate 
cases.”’ 
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most—just can’t afford to pay 
them.” 

On the other hand, Senators 
Taft (Republican, Ohio), Smith 
(Republican, New Jersey), and 
Donnel] (Republican, Missouri) 


are sponsoring, as an alternative, 
a program that includes grants-in- 
aid to States. They point out that 
any National health program 
should be guided by four basic 
principles: 

(1) The quest for good health is 
a many-sided, long-range problem 
and demands a many-sided, long- 
range program. 

(2) The supply of health facili- 
ties and professional personnel 
must keep pace with the effective 
demand for health services. If 
this elementary principle is ig- 
nored, a serious lowering of qual- 
ity is bound to follow. 

(3) No government program 
call for expenditures be- 
yond the financial resources of 
government, which in turn are 
limited by the degree of taxation 
which a free economy can support. 
Deficit financing merely puts off 
the day of reckoning and must 
never be resorted to for a welfare 
program except in cases of desper- 
ate emergency when _ sufficient 
funds are not available out of gen- 
eral revenue. 

(4) No government program 
should include activities or expen- 


should 
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ditures which can be supported by 
private individuals and groups or 
by lower levels of government. On 
the contrary, government welfare 
programs must always be framed 
in a manner and spirit which will 
stimulate initiative and creative 
activity on the part of individuals, 
private groups, and smaller com- 
munities. 


Washington Notes 


Federal Trade Commission at- 
torneys are studying suggestions 
from the mail order insurance 
business relative to FTC’s pro- 
posed trade practice rules for that 
industry. . . . The commission re- 
ports considerable interest in the 
public hearings on the proposed 
rules which were held May 25. 

The President’s Conference on 
Industrial Safety is urging insur- 
ance companies to review and ex- 
pand their safety services to in- 
dustry, and particularly small 
plants. ... The current annual rate 
of 2,000,000 industria] accidents 
can be cut in half with proper edu- 
cation and training in the field of 
industrial safety, Mr. Truman told 
a recent meeting of government 
and industrial] safety directors. 

Secretary of Defense Louis 
Johnson has put all civilian em- 
ployees of the National military 
establishment under a uniform 
health service program. . . . More 
than 37,000 employees are affected 
by the plan, which includes exami- 
nations, treatment of accidents 
and illnesses on the job, and re- 
ferrals to private physicians. 


The Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration has supplied Marshall 
Plan countries with nearly $9,000,- 
000 worth of streptomycin to fight 
tuberculosis ... France, Italy, The 
Netherlands, Austria, and Greece 
are the principal beneficiaries of 
this medical largesse . . . Mean- 
while, ECA is financing more than 
$500,000 worth of U. S. equipment 
needed to rebuild two French 
streptomycin plants. 

Dr. Robert H. Felix has been ap- 
pointed director of the new Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health 
.. . The institute is part of the 
Federal Security Agency . 
NIMH plans to start a long-range 
research program as soon as it 
gets funds from Congress and 
quarters at the Bethesda, Mary- 
land, government health center. 

The Veterans Administration 
says more than one-third of own- 
ers of National Service Life Insur- 
ance run the risk of losing their 
insurance through tardy payment 
of premiums... In a recent sam- 
pling of 170,000 accounts in Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, and Mon- 
tana, VA found that 37 per cent of 
the veterans were paying insur- 
ance during the grace period, and 
30 per cent of these waited until 
the last two weeks of the grace 
period before paying premiums. 
Another five per cent waited too 
long ... At the same time, VA 
warns that it is forced to cancel 
many policies each month because 
premiums are mailed without post- 
age, thus delaying arrival of pre- 
miums beyond the grace period. 
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Security Mutual Life 


HE Security Mutual Life, Bing- 
Tami, N. Y., announces that 

highlights for the year 1949 in- 
clude removal of aggregate limits 
on certain non-cancellable policies, 
the addition of optional benefits to 
the non-cancellable line, a new plan 
for small units available to em- 
ployees and dependents for disabil- 
ity and hospital coverage, an in- 
crease in accident and health new 
premium volume and continued life 
insurance gains. 

The company has announced the 
elimination of the ten year ag- 
regate limit on its non-cancellable 
policy, providing five years’ total 
disability payments for any one 
disability; and, at the same time, 
stated it was prepared to under- 
write optional coverage with its 
non-cancellable_ series. Optional 
benefits include hospital and nurse 
service, coverage for surgical op- 
erations and riders for first-day ac- 
cident coverage. 

Simultaneous with these _ revi- 
sions, a small unit plan was intro- 
duced. It provides non-occupational 
disability payments for employees, 
hospital and surgical benefits for 
employees and their dependents, 
and may be made available with 
small unit life insurance plans. 

Remarking on the gains and com- 
pany changes, President Frederick 
D. Russell said that, “Security 
Mutual is still on the march and 
making notable gains. Since late 
1948, we have found it necessary 
to increase the number of home 
office employees by about 10 per 
cent in order to keep abreast of the 
increased flow of work.” 

Since the first of the year, the 
company’s insurance in force has 
increased about seven million dol- 
lars. It now stands at the $220,- 
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000,000 mark, including group in- 
surance, 

Increased, also, is new premium 
income for accident and health in- 
surance. 


Great-West Life 


The Great-West Life, Winnipeg, 
announces a liberalization of its 
plan of accident and health benefits 
for its full-time agents and their 
dependents. 

The changes include a one-third 
increase in the coverage for hospital 
room and surgical operations, more 
liberal reimbursements for special 
hospital services, elimination of a 
six-hour minimum period of hos- 
pitalization before benefits are pay- 
able for accidental injuries, exten- 
sion of the age limits under which 
dependent children are covered, re- 
duction of the service requirement 
for new agents, and provision for 
continuing hospital and surgical 
coverage to agents 70 years of age, 
and over, and to agents on pension. 


State Mutual, Mass. 


The State Mutual Life, Worce- 
ster, Mass., announces a new and 
liberalized series of level benefit 
juvenile policies for ages 1 to 4. A 
novel feature of the new contracts 
is that, on policies issued at age 
zero, the death benefit of $250 per 
$1,000 increases to full $1,000 bene- 
fit on the insured’s first birthday 
rather than the first policy anni- 
versary. 

The following plans are available 
on the new liberalized basis. En- 
dowment at age 17-18-19-20 and 21 


.. . Endowment at age 65... En- 
dowment at age 85... 20 and 30- 
Pay Endowment at 85... 20 year 


endowment and retirement income 
at 55-60-65 for both male and fe- 
male. 


The new State Mutual juvenil 
contracts are available in all states 
and in the District of Columbia ey. 
cept New York, where return pre. 
mium policies are still available. 

Effective March 22, 1949, whe, 
the new series was introduced 
State Mutual withdrew its former 





graded benefit juvenile policies 
With the discontinuance of graded 
death benefits, beginning at age |. 
State Mutual now offers single pre. 
mium contracts for ages 1 to 4 
inclusive. 


Mutual Life of New York 


The Mutual Life of New York! 


states that it has liberalized the 
conversion privilege under family 
income and decreasing term riders, 
and family income policies. 

Conversion at attained age to a 
limited payment life, or an endow. 
ment plan, without evidence of in- 
surability may be made to the ex. 
tent of 80 per cent of the amount 
of term insurance in force, instead 
of 50 per cent as had been the case. 

Family income policies issued be- 
fore March, 1943, which do not con- 
tain a contractual conversion priv- 
ilege, are also eligible for the 
liberalized provisions. 


Manhattan Life 


The Manhattan Life, New York 
City, has extended its Family In- 
come and Home Protection policies 
by adding a new Plan D, providing 
$20 per month income per $1,000 
face amount of insurance, or its 
equivalent commuted value. 

As in the case of the company’s 
Plan C, which provides $15 per 
month per $1,000, the new plan 





may be issued in conjunction with 
Manhattan Life’s Ideal Protection 
Policy, or any other higher pre- 
mium plan. Term insurance cannot 
be used as the basic policy. 

The addition of Plan D to the 
company’s line of insurance brings 
to four the number of family in- 
come plans it now offers. Plan A 
provides $7.50 per $1,000, and Plan 
B $10 of monthly income per $1,000 
of basic insurance, or the equivalent 
commuted amount. 

Manhattan Life also has an- 
nounced changes in its underwrit- 
ing practices covering policies 
issued on pregnant women. The 
company’s general experience with 
such cases has been favorable and, 
as a result, it will now write selected 
cases at standard rates. 

The complete bulletin, over the 
signature of S. H. Ackerman, chief 
underwriter, follows: 

“We have been writing policies 
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on pregnant women with an extra 
premium of $5 per $1,000 with the 
first premium. This has been limited 
to the first 7 months of pregnancy 
and we have postponed applicants 
beyond that period. 

“General experience has _ been 
favorable and we now feel that we 
can write selected cases at stand- 
ard rates. This will apply where 
we have a favorable physical ex- 
amination and attending physi- 
cian’s report. It will also apply 
only during the first seven months 
of pregnancy. 

“Applicants without medical su- 
pervision or with some complica- 
tions present or likelihood of com- 
plications due to history or present 
physical finding will either be 
rated, postponed or declined. Any 
beyond seven months will be post- 
poned. 

“This practice will be followed 
with applications now in the home 
office, or new ones which are sub- 
mitted.” 


Fidelity Mutual Life 


The Fidelity Mutual, Philadel- 
phia, announces, effective at once, 
an increase in its maximum limit 
of disability income coverage to 
$150 per month on an individual 
risk. 

Fidelity Mutual will also approve 
insurance issued on applications for 
its Low Rate Life plan on substand- 
ard risks up to 100 per cent extra 
mortality. 


Standard of Oregon 


Effective immediately, the 
Standard of Portland, Ore., an- 
nounces that the following changes 
are being made in connection with 
new applications submitted on the 
special ordinary life plan. 

(1) Cash and other policy values 
are increased for the first to the 
nineteenth policy years, inclusive. 
Cash values are equal to the full 
net level reserve for the third and 
later years. There is a deduction 
of $10 in the first year and $5 in 
the second year. 

(2) The maximum amount, which 
will be issued on one life, is now 
$50,000 instead of $25,000. This 
includes all special ordinary life, 
previously written, which is still in 
force. 

(3) Women who qualify for term 
insurance may now be written on 
special ordinary life. 

This policy is particularly well 
suited to business insurance pur- 
poses, since it provides permanent 
insurance at exceedingly low cash 
outlay with high immediate cash 
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values. Ledger net cost is extreme- 
ly low. 

Underwriting requirements make 
this policy available to preferred 
risks in minimum amounts of 


$5,000. 


Confederation Life 


The Confederation Life, Toronto, 
announces liberalizations in pre- 
mium rates and guarantees. Par- 
ticipating life and endowment pre- 
miums have been reduced at all 
ages at issue, retroactive to all poli- 
cies issued since April 1, 1948. The 
1948 dividend scale is continued in 
1949. 

The all life non-participating pre- 
ferred risk plan also has reduced 
premium rates but the minimum 
policy has increased from $5,000 to 
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$10,000. The interest guarantee 
under settlement options has been 
increased from 214 per cent to 2% 
per cent. Three per cent will be 
the basis for excess interest in 1949. 


1948, Pg. 63. 
1948, Pg. 62. 


Loyal Protective Life 


The Loyal Protective Life, Bos- 
ton, has introduced a complete new 
line of non-cancellable and guaran- 
teed renewable sickness and acci- 
dent contracts. The program is 
new in every respect—new policies, 
broader benefits, revised classifica- 
tions, new rates. Contracts have 
been re-designed to be more modern 
in appearance, easier to read and 
understand. 

“Our long experience in the non- 
cancellable field makes it possible 
to issue this comprehensive line of 
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contracts which are 100 per cent 
non-cancellable and guaranteed re- 
newable to age 65,” Mr. Powell, 
president of the company, stated. 
The new program also includes a 
non-cancellable policy for women. 

Besides a more complete line of 
contracts to enable Loyal repre- 
sentatives to fit accurately the 
needs of the public, new liberal 
features appear in each policy. 
While some of these appeared in 
one or several contracts heretofore 
issued by Loyal, special features are 
now uniform throughout the line. 
Every contract pays loss of time 
benefits for accidental bodily in- 
juries rather than accidental means. 
All policies contain an incontestable 
clause and also provide that pre- 
miums will be waived after four 
months of disability. More than 
half of Loyal’s new line contains 
accident lifetime indemnity in the 
policies. In all cases, benefits are 
non-aggregate and there is no limit 
to the number of claims. Other 
features, covering a wide range, 
provide benefits from 1 to 10 years 
on sickness, and from 2 years to 
lifetime on accident. 

In general, the new scale of pre- 
mium rates is on a lower basis, al- 
though longer term policies carry a 


somewhat higher premium at the 
higher ages and a somewhat lower 
premium at the lower ages. Each 
contract states that there is no in- 
crease in premium or additional 
charge after issue, nor can a rider 
be placed on a policy, after it has 
been issued. All contracts for men 
provide full benefits for non-con- 
fining sickness, with a special low 
cost policy paying half benefits 
after the first month’s full benefits. 

Monthly indemnity may be writ- 
ten up to $300, hospital daily bene- 
fits up to $12, and principal sum up 
to $10,000. A surgical schedule 
providing benefits as high as $300 
is also available. 

An up-to-date combination sick- 
ness, accident and life manual is a 
part of the new set-up. In addition 
to premium rates for all contracts, 
it contains a completely revised 
classification of occupations which 
combines life, sickness and acci- 
dent. 


Union Mutual Life 


The Union Mutual Life, Port- 
land, Me., announces a revision of 
its non-cancellable sickness and ac- 
cident series of policies, effective 
May 1. 








A basic two-vear sickness and ae. 
cident policy has been added to the 
series. It is guaranteed renewable 
to age 65, pays partial disability 
for accident, has a non-disabling 
injury feature, a waiver of pre. 
mium clause, is incontestable after 
two years, has a six months recur. 
rent disability clause, a 31 day 
grace period, and provides for a 
10 per cent increase in indemnities, 
if premiums are paid annually, and 
a 5 per cent increase if they are 


pair semi-annually. Maximum bene. 


fits are $250 monthly. 

Among other changes, the con- 
pany will consider foreign travel 
permits, the waiver of premium 
clause has been liberalized, long 
term sickness benefits have beep 
extended to 10 years and, on the 
10 year form, the recurrent dis. 
ability clause has been changed to 


six months. 


Accidental death in- 
demnity will be written in conjunc. ' 


tion with the 2 and 10 year forms. 
Accidental death benefits have been 
increased from $5,000 to $10,000 
in the higher classifications. Ex- 


tension of 


accident benefits to 5 


years will be permitted in classifica- 
tion A4 for both the short and in- 
termediate term forms. Retention 
limits have not been changed. 
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Beneficiary Killing Insured 


The insured and his wife lived in Tyler, Texas, in 
May of 1946. One night they accompanied another 
couple, who lived in the same house, on a ride to Glade- 
water to get some whiskey. They returned to Tyler 
after midnight. The insured was killed by his wife. 
As to how it happened, we use the wife’s own testi- 
mony : 

“Q. When you got back did you all go into your 
room and the other people go in their rooms? 

“A. Well, we used the kitchen together. All of us 
vere in through there one time or the other. I started 
io fix a sandwich, because we hadn’t eaten any supper. 
1 asked my husband what kind of a sandwich he 
wanted, and that is the first time I knew he was mad, 
he had been perfectly nice all night, and when we 
came back and I said to him what kind of a sandwich 
do you want me to fix, and all at once he said, ‘Why 
don’t you fix that . . . a sandwich that sent you the 
money.’ That is the first time I knew he was mad. 

“Q. That was the first time that you knew he was 
mad? 

“A. Yes, sir. 

“Q. Where were you in the house at the time? 

“A. I was at the ice box. 

“Q. What, if anything, did you have in your hands? 

“A. I had a knife, slicing meat, and I went on fix- 
ing my sandwich. 

“Q. He made that statement you said he made to 
you, then what did you do? 

“A. He said, ‘I am going to beat the hell out of 
you,’ and lots of other stuff about my getting the 
money. 

“Q. Then he told you to go ahead and make the 
fellow a sandwich that you got the money from, then 
what happened? 

“A. Well, he said lots of things.” 

The wife further testified that immediately before 
the killing, assured made a vile threat to do her serious 
bodily injury. The wife testified further: 

“Q. Did he have anything in his hands when he 
said that? 

“A. No, sir. 

“Q. What did you do? 

“A. TL hit him. 

“Q. You turned around on him and hit him at least 
nine times across the head with that knife, didn’t you? 

“A. I don’t remember. 

“Q. And he wasn’t making a single, solitary threat- 
ening move toward you, was he? 

“A. No, sir. 






“Q. He hadn’t made any effort to beat you, had he? 

“A. He said he was going to. 

“Q. He actually made no effort to do that, did he? 

“A. No, sir. 

“Q. And all the time, all during the time you were 
chopping him over the head and striking him here and 
here (indicating) and sticking him in the belly, he 
didn’t offer one single bit of resistance, did he? 

“A. No, sir. I didn’t hit him in the stomach. 

“Q. You didn’t stick that knife in his stomach? 

“A. No, sir, only on the head. 

“Q. Is it your testimony that you didn’t stick that 
knife in his belly? 

“A. I don’t remember it. 

“Q. And he had never at any time said anything 
about killing you? He never had at any time? 

“A. He had never threatened me before. He had 
threatened to beat me and did (interrupted) 

“Q. I am talking about killing you? 

“Mr. Florence: He didn’t say he was going to kill 
her that night. 

“Q. He had never threatened at any time to kill 
you, had he? 

“A. No, sir. 

“Q. You didn’t kill him in self-defense, did you? 

“A. No, sir.” 

The wife in her deposition stated that the insured 
traveled extensively over Texas on business trips, and 
she sometimes accompanied him. The insured assaulted 
her on a number of occasions on these trips; he was of 
a jealous nature and continuously accused her of mis- 
conduct. 

The face amount of the policy was $3,000 regular 
life insurance with a $1,500 accidental rider. The 
rider provided under the heading of “exceptions” that 
“This accidental death benefit shall not be payable if 
the death of the insured shall result either directly or 
indirectly from any violation of the law by the in- 
sured.” The wife was the designated beneficiary. 


Family Brings Suit 

After the insured’s death his brothers and sisters 
brought suit against the company and the wife as 
beneficiary. They claimed that the beneficiary-wife 
had killed the insured “voluntarily and wilfully” and 
therefore because of Texas law (Art. 5047 Texas 
Statutes) she was precluded from receiving the pro- 
ceeds of the policy and they were the nearest of kin. 
The wife in her answer claimed the face amount of 
the policy and also the accidental benefits. 

The trial court found that the wife was entitled to 
the face amount of the policy but was not entitled 
to the accidental benefits. All parties appealed. The 
Texas Court of Civil Appeals affirmed this decision. 
In respect to the face amount of the policy the appel- 
late court said: 

“Taking the record as a whole it amply supports 
the implied finding of the trial court that the killing 
was not willful. We think Revised Statutes, Art. 5047, 
must be construed strictly as though it were a criminal 
statute and for that reason we feel justified in fol- 
lowing the definition of the word ‘willful’ as given by 
the Court of Criminal Appeals, as well as that given 
by our civil courts. The indictment to which the-wife 
entered her glea of guilty is not before us, neither is 
the judgment of conviction. A copy of a bill of indict- 
ment was read to the wife and she was asked if she 
entered the plea of guilty to it in the District Court of 
Smith County. She said that she didn’t know; that 
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she pleaded guilty to murder without malice.” 

On the question of accidental benefits, the appellat 
court said: “The undisputed evidence shows that af 
the very time the wife killed the insured he made 
vulgar, vile and indecent threat to do her serioy 
bodily injury. Art. 1265, P.C. provides: ‘Whoeve 
shall seriously threaten to take the life of any hu 
being or to inflict upon any human being any serio 
bodily injury shall be fined not less than one hundre( 
nor more than two thousand dollars, and in addition 
thereto may be imprisoned in jail not exceeding one 
year.’ 

“Art. 1266, P.C., provides that the threat must be 
seriously made and whether same is seriously made jg 
a question of fact for the trier of the facts. Unde 
the sordid record here, containing as it does evidence 
of numerous instances of assaults upon and mistreat-il 
ment of the wife by insured, and the situation of the 
parties at the time the threat was made, the trial cou 
was warranted in concluding that the death of the 
insured was the direct result of his threat to do seri- 
ous bodily injury to the wife.” (The Franklin Life In 
surance Company v. Greer, January 20, 1949.) 

A similar case was recently decided by the U. §. 
District Court, Northern District of Illinois. (U.S.A. 
v. Warren et al., March 28, 1949.) The policy was a 
$10,000 National Service Life policy. Originally the 
insured designated his mother as beneficiary. Later 
the insured effected a change of beneficiary desig- 
nating his wife and making his mother a contingent 
beneficiary. The insured was discharged from service 
in October, 1945. He was killed by his wife in Decem- 
ber, 1945. The wife was indicted by the Grand Jury 
of Cook County, Ill, for murder. She was tried and 
found “not guilty” by a jury of the crime of murdef 
as charged in the indictment. 

The mother claimed that the wife had intentionally 
killed the insured and as contingent beneficiary s 
was therefore entiled to the proceeds. 

The Federal Court made the following formal con- 
clusions of law (pertinent to our subject) : 

“20. That on December 9, 1945, the said defendant™ 
caused the death of the insured, Edward Walter 
Warren, as aforesaid, not intentionally or unlawfully/ 

“21. That the defendant is not disqualified as th 
principal beneficiary of said contract of life insur 
ance, either by virtue of her having caused the death! 
of said insured, or by virtue of any other matter oF 
thing whatever; and said defendant, Lovina B. 
Warren, is legally eligible to received the proceeds of 
said contract of life insurance.” 
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Life Insurance—Income for the Future 
























too persistent a ae 


"Jim used to josh his insurance man about being a ‘friendly nuisance.’ But his 
persistency then is what laid the foundation for an independent life for Jane 
and me now . . . because Jim finally planned his insurance program. 
I think Jim knew we needed a complete plan of protection; but healthy, busy 
men sometimes put off things like insurance. Now, with Jim gone, the two of 


us know what it’s like to be thankful for a life insurance man’s perseverance.” 


Ff FF F 


Typical of the intangible benefits of your profession is the heartfelt apprecia- 
tion of your persistency a widow expresses when the future is not quite so 
black. Sometimes, the stronger a prospect's resistance to your message, the 


greater his need for protection . . . and the warmer your feeling of a job 


well done. 
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The better the purposes of 
life insurance are known... 
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THEY TOLD THEM 
TO TELL US... 


inane are the most important people in our busi- 
ness—our policyowners. They told them—our 

field representatives —- what they needed from life 
insurance to help them in their efforts to . . . 

Save systematically 

Secure their homes and families 
We applied over a half century of experience in 
isssuing policies to meet needs. That is why our 
plans . . . our settlements for policyowners and hene- 


ficiaries are all as modern as tomorrow. 








KANSAS ATTY LIFE INSURANCE 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 
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Annual Endorsement Number 


NCE again, between the covers of the endorsc- 
seer number, the editors of THE SPECTATOR 
have gathered the opinions of the people of America 
on life insurance. A casual glance through the fol- 
lowing pages will convince even the most stubborn 
person that life insurance is something no sensible 
person should be without. 

The old saying “Forty Million Frenchmen can’t 
be wrong” may or may not be true, but the en- 
dorsements to be found on the following pages 
prove indisputably that life insurance protection is 
an absolute necessity. We have not collected forty 
million endorsements, but we have collected a cross- 
section of the whole country—from Presidents to 
the average citizens in every State of the Union. 

As a matter of fact, every President of the United 


States since Grover Cleveland (with the exception 
of McKinley) has written an endorsement of life 
insurance for use in the pages of THE SPECTATOR. 

No one who turns these pages could fail to be 
impressed with the unanimity of opinion on life 
insurance that is found in this issue. True, one per- 
son may stress one advantage of life insurance over 
another, but the enthusiasm for this great American 
economic institution is unmistakably wholehearted 
and genuine. 

This is one issue of THe SPECTATOR where the 
editors do very little writing —the writing comes 
from the pens and hearts of the American people 
who know and value the protection and security 
that life insurance gives them. 

FRANCIS J. MALLEY 
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| these days of conflicting ideologies, as we strive to re- 
affirm the principles and qualities that have made our 
nation great, life insurance stands forth as a positive expres- 
sion of the advantages, spiritual as well as material, of the 
democratic way of life. Its very essence lies in its recog- 
nition of the dignity of the individual—the freedom of man 
to work out his own destiny within the framework of society 
—his freedom to influence that framework as a citizen of 
equal standing with all other citizens. Life insurance is a 
dynamic instrument through which the individual can realize 
the opportunities and discharge the responsibilities that are 
implicit in the democratic way of life. Through life insurance 
the individual is enabled to make voluntary provision out 
of the product of his work and thrift for the future well-being 
of his family. He gains, through the process, peace of mind 
and security, but more importantly the strengthening of pur- 
pose and resolve that flow from pride and satisfaction in 
accomplishment. Through life insurance, too, the individual 
is enabled to participate in the economic development of 
the nation. His funds, pooled with the funds of his fellow 
citizens, provide the capital implementation of the nation's 
productive efforts. 


| pg life insurance nourishes the democratic way of life 
on which it thrives. And both the individual and the 
nation grow stronger through the influence and stimulus that 
life insurance exerts. Life insurance is a bulwark of our 
spiritual and economic freedoms—it is fulfillment, too, of 
the responsibilities these freedoms entail. Today tens of 
millions of individuals and families in America attest, 
through their ownership of life insurance, that "freedom is 
everybody's job.” 
HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 
President 
Institute of Life Insurance 
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Apvice or Great VALUE 


To the American People 


I am now, and I always have been, a 
believer in life insurance. I have tried to 
carry out that belief in practice. Besides 
Government War Risk Insurance, which I 
obtained in the First World War, I have 
policies in several old-line companies. 

Even a poor man can build up an estate 
with life insurance. When he does create 
such an estate, he can feel real satisfaction 
in knowing that his family is protected if 


anything happens. 


There is no argument against 
the taking of life insurance. It is es- 
tablished that the protection of 
one’s family, or those near to him, 
is the one thing most to be desired, 
and there is no medium of protec- 
tion that is better than life insur- 
ance. Our government has given 
close attention to the insurance 
companies, and they are on so sure 
a foundation that it is in substance 


a guaranty method of our people. 
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A man in office, without means, 
must abandon the hope of making 
the future of his family luxuriously 


comfortable. All a man can do 
under existing circumstances to 
safeguard his family is to get his 
life insured. 


NPA 


Get a policy, and then hold on 
to it. It means self respect. It 
means that nobody will have to put 
something in a hat for you or your 
dependent ones if you should be 
snatched away from them. 


“Gece bleo “ 
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Insurance offers men and women an opportu- 
nity to pool the financial effects of chance mis- 
fortunes, and is also a good medium for saving 
and investment. The wide distribution of insur- 
ance in this country is an invaluable factor in 
our daily life and is, I believe, one of the finest 
results of our national development. 





Life insurance increases the sta- 
bility of the business world, raises 
its moral tone and puts a premium 
upon those habits of thrift and sav- 
ing which are so essential to the 
welfare of the people as a body. 


Phactiet, Mewesvele 
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If a man does not provide for 
his children, if he does not pro- 
vide for all those dependent upon 
him, and if he has not that vision 
of conditions to come, and that care 
for the days that have not yet 
dawned, which we sum up in the 
whole idea of thrift and saving, 
then he has not opened his eyes to 
any adequate conception of human 
life. We are in this world to pro- 
vide not only for ourselves, but for 
others, and that is the basis of 


economy. Ai: : } 


The advantages of life insurance, manifest 
every day in every community, cannot be dis- 
counted. This form of insurance is part of our 
modern life. To carry adequate life insurance is 
a moral obligation incumbent upon the great ma- 
jority of citizens. 


kiki Mane” 





Perhaps I shall best express my 
opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance when I tell you that I took 
out my first policy as a youth of 
nineteen. I have found policies a 
pretty heavy burden upon my re- 
sources at times, especially in my 
earlier years, but I have always 
found them to be very comforting 
possessions and, if I had my life to 
live over again, I would seek to 
take more rather than less. 


ee 
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One Farmer’s Experience 
With Life Insurance 


R, 
Welham TD Vs 


SUCCESSFUL farmer recently was asked why he 
A carried. life insurance.’ His answer, which all will 
agree are the conclusions of a practical and observing 
man, is here given particularly for the benefit of other 
farmers who may have given but little thought to this 
subject. It will be evident, however that the reasons 
this farmer assigns for insuring his life are quite as 
applicable to the needs of all other men, whatever their 
occupations may be. 

“You ask why I carry life insurance,” began the 
farmer. “In the first place,” he continued, “I am mar- 
ried, and have a wife and two little ones, a boy and 
girl. This alone I consider sufficient reason for my 
taking insurance. But to go back a little further, when 
my father, who also was a farmer, died, it developed 
that he had, unknown to us, endorsed for several 
friends who had become badly involved. When they 
learned of father’s death, the creditors, quite naturally 
demanded a settlement. In those days farmers, as a 
rule, did not carry life insurance, and father’s case 
being no exception, there was no ready cash available 
to meet these unexpected claims; therefore, all that he 
had worked hard for years to accumulate was swept 
away, simply because there was nothing with which to 
repair this loss. 

“Being the eldest of four children, it fell to me to 
look after mother, who was broken in health and spirit. 
An agent in a nearby town, knowing the cireum- 


” 
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stances, suggested my taking a policy for her benefit, 
which I did, for one thousand dollars. This was my 
first experience with life insurance, and I always shall 
feel grateful to that agent. 


Avoiding Hardships 


“Six years later, when my mother died, I transferred 
the policy to my wife, having married in the meantime. 
I also took out another policy of three thousand dollars 
for her, and in so doing I was influenced to some extent 
by the hardships experienced by my mother. 

“For several years thereafter we lived on a rented 
farm, managing, however, to lay away a little each 
year, in addition to keeping up the two policies. Fi- 
nally, we bought a farm for four thousand dollars, 
going in debt and giving a mortgage for three thou- 
sand, drawing five per cent interest. Had it not been 
for life insurance we would not have bought the place, 
for if I had died this mortgage would have swallowed 
up the farm, together with the little we had paid on it. 
After carefully thinking and talking it over together, 
we bought the farm, taking another policy on my life 
for three thousand dollars to pay the mortgage if any- 
thing happened to me. This policy cost me seventy- 
five dollars a year, or two and one-half per cent; hence 
it and the interest together amounted to only seven 
und one-half per cent on the three thousand dollar 
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mortgage. Therefore, I just con- 
sidered that I was paying seven and 
one-half per cent interest instead 
of five per cent and that the insur- 
ance cost nothing. 

“Since that time we have had 
some very ‘lean’ years, but always 
managed to meet the interest and 
life insurance payments, also save 
a little to apply on the mortgage; 
in good years we saved more. Now 
the mortgage is paid off. 


Ready Money Scarce 


“Like most other farmers, we 
never have much ready money on 
hand, even now, for as fast as it 
comes in we put it back on the farm 
in improvements. We also live 
easier and better than we used to. 
and our children are growing up to 
be educated. Our living expenses. 
therefore, have increased. 

“Instead of dropping a part or 
all of my insurance since we are 
out of debt, as you might suppose, 
I am taking still another policy. I 
might yet make some mistake and 
become involved; and, then, it also 
costs a good deal to die, and cash 
is always badly needed at such a 
time. My policies will safeguard 
my wife in these respects and in- 
sure her against ever having to 
put another mortgage on the farm. 

“At the end of a certain number 
of years they can be cashed for 
nearly, if not fully, as much as I 
have paid in. In the meantime, I 
can borrow money on them at any 
time at a low rate of interest. It 
is like putting money in a good, 
safe bank, in addition to being in- 
sured. 

“Like everybody else, I do not 
like to think or talk of dying; but, 
knowing that time must come, I try 
to prepare for it the best I can, and 
then quit thinking about it. But 
some people seem neither to think 
nor prepare. 

“Right here in sight of where I 
live a young farmer was acciden- 
tally killed less than a month ago. 
He was thirty-eight years old, mar- 
ried, and the father of nine chil- 
dren. Several years ago he sold 
out, quit farming, and moved to the 
city, where he lost everything. Last 
spring he came back to the country 
without a dollar and rented a farm. 
His aged father, also a farmer, 
went his security for several thou- 
sand dollars to help him get started. 
He left no money and not a dollar 
of insurance, the result being that 
his debts have bankrupted his 
parents, his family is left in want, 
and his father lost his reason. Not 
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a month before his death a life in- 
surance agent did everything he 
could to induce him to take a policy, 
but he thought there was no hurry. 


Wealth Saved by Life Insurance 


“Now I want to tell you of a case 
that brings out the other side of 
life insurance. 

“Where I once lived a neighbor 
owned a large farm that was heav- 
ily mortgaged. Times were hard 
and land had depreciated in value. 
This young farmer had a wife and 
three little girls, the eldest being 





eight. He was stricken with ty- 
phoid fever and died three weeks 
later. Had it not been for a five 
thousand dollar policy on his life, 
which he had taken only three 
months before, everything would 
have been sold under the hammer. 
The farm, however, was saved, 
times improved after awhile, land 
values returned, and this family is 
now well off. 

“The widow, who never re-mar- 
ried, has shown her gratitude in 
many ways, one of which was to 
provide a good home for her hus- 
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bands aged parents until their 
death. She had been opposed to 
life insurance, but now clearly real- 
izes her husband’s wisdom and fore- 
thought in thus providing for her 
and the children. 

“Another neighbor of ours lost 
heavily one winter feeding cattle, 
and just at the time his affairs 
needed him most he was taken with 
pneumonia and died. The farm was 
mortgaged, which, together with 
other debts and unusual expenses, 
wiped out everything. I assisted in 
raising a fund to defray the ex- 
penses of sending the widow and 
her six little ones back East to some 
relatives. He had applied for a 
policy only a short time before, but 
when it came he decided not to take 
it then, and had the agent send it 
back to the company. 

“Once I heard a mortgaged 
farmer say that he could not pay 
his interest and also carry life in- 
surance. If he could not do this, 
how could he expect his widow to 
support the family, educate the 
children and pay the principal? 

“Comparatively few farmers keep 
enough money in the bank to pay 
all their store bills, other little 


debts, and the expense of an ordi- 


nary funeral, to say nothing of lift- 


ing a mortgage. Where is the money 
to come from if no life insurance is 
carried unless some of their prop- 
erty is sold or mortgaged? How 
are future bills to be paid? As I 
see it, life insurance is only another 
name for food and shelter. 


Protection a Duty 


“I am a church member, and con- 
sider it my religious duty to protect 
my family in this way. I may not 
be spared to earn and save enough 
to care for my wife and children, 
and have no more right to ask the 
Lord to support them after I am 
gone than while I am living. I 
have no right to call upon Him to 
‘give us this day our daily bread’ 
unless I am doing my part. I must 
use the means He had placed within 
my reach, one of which is life in- 
surance. 

“Every farmer, married or sin- 
gle should, and certainly can, take 
at least a small policy. Until he 
has done so he never can know its 
real value and satisfaction. It is 
worth a great deal to any man to 
know down in his heart that he 
had done his best. 

“We farmers, being occupied with 
our farm work, may neglect or give 
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has it been so necessary 
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with 
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what you do when you 


become a policyholder 


of the 
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little thought to life insurance. The! 
agent, however, is thinking for us} 
and should remind and urge us in| 
this important duty, and we shoul 
not turn a deaf ear. 


A Contributor to Success 


“Yes, I am a friend to life insur. 
ance, because it has befriended me. 
It enabled me to safeguard my | 
mother when she most needed such 
assurance; also, to protect my wife 
when we were tenants on a rented 
farm. It enabled us to safely go in 
debt for a home; it protected my 
family against financial disaster in 
event of my being taken away, and 
now that the mortgage is paid, it 
will continue to be a protection to 
them and enable my wife to prop- 
erly provide for herself and chil- 
dren. Life insurance also has been 
the means of teaching and helping 
us to save. It gave us something to 
save for. It encouraged us. It re- 
lieved us of anxiety and uncertainty, 
and enabled us to sleep, free from 
worry. It has contributed more to 
our success, happiness, peace of 
mind, and, I might add, good health, 
than any other one thing. This is 
what life insurance had done for 
us, and it wiil do as much for any 
other farmer if he will embrace it.” 


HEAD OFFICE~~ 
MONTREAL 
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ON THE HORIZON 








Song Without Words 


N ONE of his plays, Shakespeare coined the phrase 

“Good things should be praised.” So said Shakes- 
peare. So say all the rest of us. Every now and then 
it is necessary for each man to evaluate some other 
person or some institution and if praise is due, it 
should be given without delay. In greater or lesser 
degree we are all in need of occasional commendation, 
especially when it is well-merited. Conversely one im- 
portant duty of life is not to give praise where none 
is deserved. There are but few more desirable plea- 
sures in human experience than praise which is un- 
mixed with flattery. For they are the extreme oppo- 
sites of each other. Praise is a reverential regard for 
an observed truth, and flattery is an unfaithful ges- 
ture used as a shortcut to quick friendship. Beware 
of the man who inordinately praises you on every 
occasion, for what he tells you is mere flattery. Like 
pastry it can be served too lavishly to the detriment 
of the consumer. 


Bestowing Praise 


Praise should be bestowed with the most scrupulous 
justice and wise economy. It requires a sharp eye and 
an intelligent and sincere evaluation. But like gold 
and diamonds, it owes much of its value to reasonable 
scarcity. In profusion, it reduces its own value mate- 
rially. “Commendation is as much a duty of a friend 
as reprehension,” said Plutarch. Admiration when en- 
cased in silence, is an idle tribute. It is necessary to 
say something which will be a powerful excitement to 
commendable acts and thus encourage encores. We 
must learn the luxury of giving well-deserved praise. 
One of the finest tributes ever paid by one man to 
another, was the epitaph on Oliver Goldsmith’s tomb- 
stone which was written by Dr. Samuel Johnson, “For 
he touched nothing but that he adorned it.” 

On the other hand mistaken praise has produced 
some comic situations. The author, Stephen B. Lea- 
cock, once met an ex-soldier who was a patient in the 
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reconstruction hospital and who said to him, “Your 
books are just a Godsend to us in this hospital.” In- 
stantly Leacock was pleased but the veteran continued, 
“You see, in the shape we are in, we can only read 
rubbish.” Leacock also met an old Harvard pro- 
fessor who was known for his severity of literary 
criticism and who was also an eminent author of 
many widely read books. When Leacock was presented 
to him the Professor said, “I am indeed glad to meet 
you,” and Leacock beamed with pride, which instantly 
exploded when the professor continued, “My little 
children love your books,” and Leacock in quick self- 
defense responded, “My old grandmother is just crazy 
about yours.” 

Cicero commented, “We are all excited by the love 
of praise, and it is the noblest spirit that feels it 
most.” Therefore we must not be too parsimonious 
and stingy with our acclaim of another’s merit. When 
due, praise and commendation should flow freely. 
Most people need it badly. To them it must be freely 
administered, and when closely associated with sincer- 
ity, it has a curative effect. In its essence, it has a 
therapeutic value. Human beings generally seek rec- 
ognition of achievement. The poet, Edward Young, 
in 1760 wrote: 

“The love of praise however concealed by art, 

Reigns more or less, and glows in every heart.” 

In many cases psychoanalysts have found many 
people with inferiority complexes because they had 
been refused the emotional warmth that commenda- 
tion and recognition provide. Experience indicates 
that without praise, self-respect becomes seriously en- 
dangered. 

Praise and endorsement should contain three essen- 
tial characteristics. First, it must be well-merited. 
Second, it must be properly timed. Third it must not 
be unduly exaggerated. These essential qualities 
when moulded together radiate gratitude and deep ap- 
preciation. Commendation is like drops of rain that 
refresh the tender flower. With it, comes greater 
growth and stronger roots. If you plant your tributes 
deep, the roots will take hold, the stems will be stronger 
and growth more rapid. So it is with plants, so it is 
with human beings. 

There is an old poetic phrase, “Sweetest of all 
sounds is praise.” This is so, because it is like a song 
to the ears of the listener. It is a song without music. 
Therefore let us sing the praises of all who are worthy 
of it. Thus we will accept the spiritual mandate de- 
scribed in the Bible (Romans XIII.7) : 

“Render therefore to all their dues; 
Tribute to whom tribute is due.” 
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T this holiday season, the elec- 
tric signs of some thirty plays 

and musical shows light up the 
Broadway sky. The Main Stem is 
jammed every night and on at least 
three afternoons each week with 
entertainment seekers rushing to or 
from attractions in the Roaring 
Forties. Out-of-towners, carefully- 
compiled lists of major hits clutched 
in their little hot hands, sandwich 
their shopping, business confer- 
ences and conventions with liberal 
doses of Henry Fonda, Beatrice 
Lillie, Bobby Clark, Ethel Merman, 
Ray Bolger or Tallulah Bankhead— 
all “in the round”’—knowing full 
well that Inside U. S. A., Mister 
Roberts, Annie Get Your Gun or 
High Button Shoes will never make 
Biloxi, Miss., Sioux Falls, S. D., or 
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whatever home town Podunk they 
cherish. 


Insurance Puts Show On 


And, little do they reck (as Vic- 
torian mystery writers so archai- 
cally put it)—these visitors—that 
insurance makes it possible for the 
show to go on. Here you will note a 
fresh adaptation to the meaning of 
one of the oldest stage traditions. 
Yes, sir!—whether it be on the 
lives of performers or in the prop- 
erty value of theatrical productions 
insurance, America’s practical, con- 
servative bulwark against mortal 
hazards, is worn around the neck 
of Broadway like the “little yaller 
ribbon” of the old song. 

For the fourth successive year, 
The Spectator’s stage door johnny 


Kassel 
Khodes 


brings your annual Endorsement 
Number up to date on how show 
folks regard personal insurance—a 
rather intimate assignment, to be 
sure, but as long as this old snooper 
has made it clear that he’s a re- 
porter and not a company salesman, 
the stars of stage, screen and ra- 
dio have indicated no immediate 
urge to boot him out of their dress- 
ing rooms, 

Whereas, in past issues, inter- 
views were spread over a wide va- 
riety of theaters, motion picture 
houses and night clubs, the twist 
this year will concentrate on Inside 
U. S. A., a smash hit musical that 
has drawn capacity audiences ever 
since its opening at the Century 
April 30, 1948, and similarly at the 
Majestic, its headquarters since 
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last August 23. This is the first pro- 
duction by Arthur Schwartz, emi- 
nent musical comedy composer, and 
stars the popular Beatrice Lillie and 
Jack Haley. The title, of course, 
comes from John Gunther’s best- 
selling commentary on the Ameri- 
can scene from coast to coast. 


A Neglected Field 


Insurancewise, the personnel of 
Inside U. S. A. illustrates two cardi- 
nal but opposite themes—thought- 
ful planning of personal protection 
and the obvious need and lack of it. 
Although theater people are becom- 
ing more and more enlightened on 
the benefits of insurance, the field is 
still hardly scratched. As Georgie 
Price, the Beaver Street stock- 
broker who is likewise a versatile 
vaudevillian and nightclub come- 
dian, pointed out when I inter- 
viewed him on the subject for last 
year’s Endorsement Number, “En- 





tertainers are by no means as well 
covered for insurance purposes as 
they should be. Right there lies a 
big opportunity for the life insur- 
ance solicitor. It’s a neglected area 
that should be more thoroughly de- 
veloped. The personal touch is 
what’s needed. It’s a great service 
to a performer to have an insurance 
agent constantly checking his re- 
quirements.” 


Beatrice Lillie, Star 

Come with me down Forty-Fifth 
Street, through the alley opposite 
Ralph’s Chop House to the Majestic 
stage door. The curtain has just 
fallen and the orchestra is playing 
one of the hit songs, “First Prize at 
the Fair,” as the audience files out. 
Beatrice Lillie receives us in a 
dressing room banked with flowers. 
One wall shows examples of her oil 
paintings, an art that she began 
only a year ago. 

Just about the last thing anybody 


would expect Beatrice Lillie (or 
should I say Lady Peel?) to discuss 
would be insurance. But, then, of 
course, that’s the expected stumble 
in any story of this sort. She was 
wearing the red polka dot dress and 
turban hat with a long feather 
piquantly sticking into the air—her 
costume from the finale. 

Two and a half years ago, in Lon- 
don, she said, she had good cause to 
be grateful for insurance when her 
house was robbed of about $30,000 
worth of jewels and furs. 

“Somebody probably noticed the 
fur coat I frequently wore,” she 
said. “One night when I came home 
from the theater it was gone. I had 
bad luck over here, too, in the apart- 
ment that I kept even while away 
during the war. The worst part of 
that robbery was the loss of silver- 
ware that had been in the Peel fam- 
ily for generations — irreplaceable 
heirlooms. Insurance on that was 
carried in English companies.” 





Beatrice Lillie (in swan) and the cast in the Mardi Gras scene from “Inside U. S. A.” 
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The stars of “Inside U. S. A.” turn rustic as they make the 
acquaintance of a bovine beauty at the fair 


Many years ago, during her first 
American appearances in Charlot’s 
Revue, Miss Lillie took out annui- 
ties, which she regards as the most 
practical life insurance investment 
for people of the theater. 

Long regarded as the world’s 
foremost female comic who divides 
her time between New York and 
London audiences, Miss Lillie made 
her Broadway debut in the afore- 
mentioned Charlot’s Revue in com- 
pany with Jack Buchanan and Ger- 
trude Lawrence. Your correspon- 
dent recalls many performances of 
this perennial show at the Prince of 
Wales Theater in London and in the 
special test at Golder’s Green just 
before the company sailed for 
America. At that time, there were 
dire predictions that it would never 
go over here because it was “too 
English.” But, once Miss Lillie had 
sung her famous “March, March, 
April, May and Joo-o0-oon!” New 
York took the company to its heart 
and staked out a claim in a great 
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personality that London had hither- 
to exclusively controlled. 

Since then, her local appearances 
have included O, Please, She’s My 
Baby (in which Clifton Webb, an 
American who built his reputation 
in London, was her partner), the 
Third Little Show, At Home Abroad 
and The Show Is On. 


Entertained Troops in War 


In England, when war broke in 
1939, Miss Lillie cancelled all her 
theatrical engagements to drive an 
ambulance and entertain troops in 
Africa and the Mediterranean sec- 
tor. She was the only woman in a 
company of men working for ENSA 
(the British equivalent of our 
USO) at Scapa Flow. Later, again 
as the sole distaff representative, 
she toured with F.P.A., John 
Kieran and Clifton Fadiman on Jn- 
formation, Please! under USO 
sponsorship, visiting the American 
troops in Germany and France. 

Critics have tried to convey the 


secret of Miss Lillie’s mimicry, fall. 
ing back rather lamely on attempts 
to describe the ludicrous incongrv- 
ity of a cultured English voice and 
delicate, but exaggerated, manner- 
isms as a supplement to facial ex. 
pression and pantomime. But it’s 
useless. You have to see her do it. 
Inside U. S. A. gives her plenty of 
scope and where it doesn’t, she 
takes it just the same. 


She is a circumspect director of 


a choral society in a hearty rendi- 
tion of “Come, O Come, to Pitts- 
burgh” anthem style. She is Miss 
Twitchell, overcome by the glamour 
of movies that stress the loves of 
great composers. And, in A Song 
to Forget, she is the love of Chopin, 
Liszt and Tchaikovsky in—of all 
places !—Chillicothe, Ohio. Again, 
she is a Massachusetts mermaid 
hopelssly trapped on a ledge of Cape 
Cod, the belle of the Mardi Gras, a 
heckling maid of a star actress and 
an Indian squaw, partnered with 
Jack Haley, asserting that the Red 
Man wouldn’t take back the country 
if it were offered him. 


Jack Haley, Star 


In his sunny Hotel Warwick 
apartment high above West 56th 
Street, the male star of Inside 
U. S. A. had plenty to say in favor 
of insurance. 

“I have all kinds,” said Jack 
Haley. “Even plate glass. How’s 
that for an actor? Twenty-five 
years ago, when I was trying to 
make the grade in vaudeville, I 
took out my first straight life pol- 
icy in combination with a building 
and loan investment. It was with 
the Girard Life in Philadelphia 
and I still have it. 

“That started me in the savings 
habit and began my thrift thinking 
because it compelled me to put by 
enough to keep up the premiums. 
I’ve increased my insurance since I 
married, adding ‘amily income and 
annuities. The great thing about 
life insurance is the way it takes 
care of dependents. When the head 
of a family dies, there are fre- 
quently difficult readjustments 
financially. Life insurance makes it 
possible for dependents to carry on 
without handicap.” 

Mr. Haley’s 15-year-old son, Jack, 
Jr., a student at Mount St. Michael’s 
Academy in New York City, and 
his daughter, Gloria, in California, 
are well provided for under his in- 
surance planning. 

Plate glass insurance covers the 
five stores he owns in Beverly Hills 
tenanted by a restaurant and candy 
manufacturers. He owns 500 acres 
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of irrigated pasture at Escondido, 
Cal., where he raises prize Hereford 
cattle. He exhibited the stock at 
Kansas City last fall. All this is 
amply protected by insurance. More- 
over, he carries workmen’s compen- 
sation for the employees on his 
ranch as well as personal property 
floaters during his theatrical en- 
gagements. 

“My wife handles all that busi- 
ness, including the chore of keeping 
the policy payments straight. In- 
surance should be part of every 
man’s portfolio—a businessman 
should diversify his money in real 
estate, insurance and cash—and, 
especially for show folks, it should 
be used as an economic cushion 
against necessary expenditures. 


"Insurance is Good for Everybody" 


“Remember Trixie Friganza, an 
old-time musical show star? She 
sang ‘Hallelujah!’ in Hit the Deck. 
Well, Trixie started to put her 
money in annuities when she first 
went into show business. As a re- 
sult, she’s been retired in style for 
the past twenty years. Insurance is 
good for everybody, not only show 
people. Why, just think of the guys 
who wouldn’t have jumped out of 
windows in the ’29 stock market 
crash if they’d had it!” 





Jack Haley has a little lamb 
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Jack Haley got the theater bug 
after singing at a church social in 
his native Boston at the age of six. 
Although his family wanted him to 
be an electrician, he threw up his 
job at the Boston Navy Yard for a 
chance at song-plugging in Phila- 
delphia. Later, he went into vaude- 
ville, doing miniature musical come- 
dies. One of these was expanded 
into a full-length show called The 
Gingham Girl. . 

Haley’s first Broadway musical 
was Around the Town at the old 
Century Roof, the scene also of the 
late Heywood Broun’s first and last 
appearance on the stage where the 
columnist, says Haley, ‘‘leaned 
against the scenery and laid a big 
egg.”’ The comedian’s first acclaimed 
success came in Follow Through, 
where he introduced the popular 
song, “Button Up Your Overcoat.” 


Many Shows and Movies 


Haley has done a dozen musicals 
(of which Take a Chance was no- 
table) and more than 50 Hollywood 
movies. Among the latter were 
Alexander’s Ragtime Band, The 
Wizard of Oz (as the Tin Wood- 
man), Wake Up and Live, The Poor 
Little Rich Girl and Pigskin Parade. 

Inside U. S. A. finds him as a be- 
wildered guest trying to catch forty 


winks in a Miami Beach hotel bed, 
as a contestant for dance and quilt- 
making prizes at a county fair, as 
professor in a school that teaches 
waiters how to annoy diners and as 
the male half of that Indian lament 
with Miss Lillie over the state of 
the Union. His deadpan clowning 
is coupled with facile dancing and 
a good voice for such a hit number 
as “Rhode Island is Famous for 
You.” 


Arthur Schwartz, Producer 


As producer of Inside U. S. A., 
Arthur Schwartz is a difficult man 
to corner, but I finally settled for a 
telephone conversation after a tete- 
a-tete and correspondence seemed 
out of the question. 

“Insurance is an excellent and 
not too costly manner of saving for 
one’s family,” said Mr. Schwartz, a 
family man himself. “I am well pro- 
tected through straight life policies 
and annuities and, of course, prop- 
ertywise in my New York apart- 
ment and house in California. The 
uncertainty of livelihood in the the- 
ater makes it extremely important 
for those thus engaged to seek in- 
surance as a safeguard. Careless- 
ness is too often marked among 
theater people who are easy-going 
and give little thought to the future 





Bea Lillie as a mermaid, Massachusetts style 
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when their incomes may be drasti- 
cally cut.” 

Mr.. Schwartz wrote the entire 
musical score of Inside U.S. A. A 
native New Yorker, he claims no 
formal musical education (“dug it 
out myself”). Perhaps his best-re- 
membered composition is “Dancing 
in the Dark” from The Band 
Wagon with Fred and Adele Astaire 
and “Something to Remember You 
By” from Three’s a Crowd with 
Libby Holman and Fred Allen. 
Other musicals for which he has 
composed are Flying Colors, Re- 
venge with Music, At Home Abroad, 


David Atkinson, from Montreal, is the singer of 
two hit ballads “Haunted Heart” and “My Gal is 
Mine Once More.” He realizes the necessity of 
life insurance as protection for the future. 


various shows in England and pic- 
tures in Hollywood, such as Cover 
Girl with Rita Hayworth and Night 
and Day with Cary Grant. 
Answering the inevitable ques- 
tion: In song-writing, which comes 
first—the words or the music? he 
succinctly replied, “The check!” 


Alan Anderson, Stage Manager 


When I reached Alan Anderson, 
stage manager of Inside U. S. A., 
he was making up his daily report 
on the performance. Anderson is 
an ex-GI who saw service as a first 
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sergeant in Irving Berlin’s This Is 
the Army which performed in every 
sector where American troops 
fought in the last war—Europe, the 
Middle East, China-Burma-India 
and the Pacific. He joined up in 
1941 and was discharged in 1945. 

“TI carried personal life insurance 
when I went into the Army,” he 
said, “then dropped it to take out 
the full amount ($10,000) of GI in- 
surance, which I still have, but ex- 
pect to convert to private company 
protection.” 

Anderson married after he en- 
tered the service and now has three 


4 
eS 


children which gives him a ready 
answer to his belief in insurance. 

“In show business,” he said, “the 
steady economic pressure should 
make all of us careful planners on a 
personal insurance program. This 
also makes it difficult for us to sign 
up for lengthy contracts. Undoubt- 
edly, the best and quickest way for 
security lies in annuities. Actors 
fall back on them as investments 
that pay off. 


Workmen's Compensation on Show 
“Of course, in this show, all per- 


formers are covered by workmen’s | 


compensation. Not a week goes by 
but we have use for that policy, 
Dancers get sprains and bruises; 
singers have throat trouble. These 
ailments sometimes occasion ab- 
sences on which the overall group 
coverage is constantly made use 
of.” 

Anderson is the son of Maxwell 
Anderson, Pulitzer prize play- 


wright, whose Anne of. the Thou- 
sand Days with Rex Harrison and 
Joyce Redman is an interesting con- 
tribution to the current season. He 
began in the theater as an actor in 








Herb Shriner, the Hoosier philisopher, has some 
sage comments to make on life insurance. He is 
heavily insured, having recognized that a per- 
sonal insurance policy is a means to security. 


summer stock. His first Broadway 
job was as assistant stage manager 
in his father’s Star Wagon. In 1940, 
he managed staging for Knicker- 
bocker Holiday and, subsequently, 
Key Largo and Joan of Lorraine. 
His ambition is to become a play- 
wright himself. 


Jay Blackton, Orchestra Conductor 


Jay Blackton, who conducts the 
Majestic Theater orchestra, has 
been carrying life insurance (initi- 
ated by his parents) since he was 
14 and began paying his own pre- 
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miums at 18. Married, with two 
children, he has steadily increased 
his coverage. 

“I regard it as both a protection 
for myself and family and as an in- 
vestment,” he said. “It’s the only 
sensible thing to do, especially for 
theater people.” 

Mr. Blackton began studying the 
piano when nine years old and 
played his first concert when 11 at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music. He 
studied at the Juillard School and 
gave concerts at Town Hall, Stein- 


Valerie Bettis and Eric Victor, 
dance principals in the show, have 
no personal life insurance. Their 
protection comes under the general 
workmen’s compensation policy. 

Miss Bettis regards an annuity 
as the most attractive form to bring 
security in a precarious profession. 

“Isn’t there some form of insur- 
ance for a dancer that would pro- 
vide annuity at a certain age, or, if 
you’re injured, you’d be able to col- 
lect the full sum at that time?” 
she inquired. “Hospitalization, of 


that she had been unable to continue 
her dancing and had to limit herself 
to choreography rather than per- 
forming. 

Inside U. S. A. is Miss Bettis’ 
first Broadway show. She dances in 
the “Haunted Heart” number and 
in the title role of the tabloid bal- 
let, Tiger Lily, a colorful, melodra- 
matic tale of woman’s ruthlessness, 
despite trial by jury or psycho- 
analysis. A native of Houston, Tex., 
she has been in New York since 
1938. She comes to Broadway after 





Producer Arthur Schwartz who wrote the musi- 
cul score for “Inside U. S. A.” is an enthusiastic 
bvoster of life insurance. His own insurance 
program has been wisely selected. 


way and Carnegie halls. He studied 
conducting in Berlin and Paris and, 
in 1927, became assistant conduc- 
tor of the New York Opera Comique 
at the Brooklyn Little Theater for 
scenes in English from operas by 
Mozart and Donizetti. He has been 
conductor for the St. Louis Munici- 
pal Opera and for the hit musicals, 
Oklahoma! and Annie Get Your 
Gun prior to his musical direction 
for Inside U. S. A. His job, he 
finds, has taught him understanding 
of human frailties and the qualifi- 
cations of individuals in orchestra 
personnel. 
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Beverlee Bozeman, versatile young stage  ac- 
tress, realizes that life insurance and annuity 
policies are very important assets especially to 


one who carefully plans for the future. 


course, is important as far as it 
goes. But if a dancer is injured, 
he’d want compensation to take care 
of him if he were unable to do the 
same work he did before his injury. 
I would think that some low-priced 
coverage along this line would at- 
tract performers—something that 
would give them time to recuperate 
and get well after an injury.” 


Incapacitated Without Insurance 


Miss Bettis recalled one well- 
known dancer of her acquaintance 
who saw the need of insurance too 
late—after she’d been injured, so 





concert dancing with Hayna Holm’s 
group, a session at the World’s Fair 
in Railroads on Parade, lecturing, 
heading her own company, doing 
the choreography for Beggar’s Holi- 
day, dancing in her own ballet, Vir- 
ginia Sampler and a tour of South 
America, 

Eric Victor, the psychoanalyst of 
Miss Bettis in Tiger Lily and the 
caller for the county fair number, 
is making his Broadway debut:after 
14 years of dancing and choreog- 
raphy in London, Paris and Berlin. 
He is American born. Regretfully, 
he confesses having allowed his life 
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insurance in European companies to 
lapse. Accident insurance he re- 
gards as the urgent need of theater 
people. 

“A scar can ruin twenty-five 
years of progressive work,” he 
said. “Such a hazard is untrue of 
any other profession.” 

Victor’s dressing room is equipped 
with bandages of which he has had 
recent need because of a pulled liga- 
ment. An energetic dancer of grace 
and dramatic style, he had occasion 
to bemoan the lack of insurance 
six years ago when he broke his 
knee. In demonstrating a pirouette 
to his pupils, his foot stuck in a floor 
crevice. Specialists who examined 
him said that he would never walk 
again. His leg became atrophied 
and he faced the gloomy prospect of 
a wrecked career after years of 
study and practice. Only his sheer 
will power brought back the use of 
his leg. 

“Tf only I’d had insurance then!” 





he said, recalling the long months 
of expensive incapacitation. 

In addition to his strenuous work 
in Inside U. S. A., Victor puts in a 
full day from 9:30 o’clock every 
morning (excepting when he has 
matinees) directing the dances he 
has choreographed for All for Love, 
new musical at the Mark Hellinger 
Theater. Among his pupils have 
been Marc Platt of the Ballet Russe, 
Bambi Lynn of Oklahoma, Judy 
Holiday of Born Yesterday, Joan 
Roberts of High Button Shoes and 
Johnny Downs of Are You With It? 


Herb Shriner, Monologuist 


One of the most heavily-insured 
members of the company is Herb 
Shriner, the “feller from Indiana,” 
who appears before the curtain to- 
wards the end of Act II with a copy 
of Gunther’s book and talks to the 
audience in a style reminiscent of 
the late Will Rogers. 


Ballet dancers Victor, Raines, and Bettis are 
unanimous in their acclaim of life insurance. 
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“Actors are the world’s worst 
business people,” he said in his 
dressing room, “but, fortunately, 
I’ve been educated on insurance. | 
have $50,000 in straight life, $25,- 
000 in accident coverage and an en- 
dowment for $30,000. I also have a 
health and accident sickness policy 
that pays me $125 a week if I’m 
temporarily laid up and a lengthier 
disability indemnification of $100 a 
week. Al Lloyd, who sells a lot of 
Hollywood people, got me going on 
most of this. 


A "Gadgeteer" 


“Besides that, I’m a gadgeteer. | 
have a bus about the size of a Grey- 
hound that’s covered for $20,000 li- 
ability, fire, theft and collision and 
also policies on two cars. I havea 
boat and a motorcycle, both covered, 
and when people ride with me, of 
course, I carry liability for the pas- 
sengers. I must say, I’ve been im- 
pressed by the quickness with which 
insurance companies pay off. 

“Annuities are frequently the 
only thing show people can rely on 
after they’ve passed the peak of 
their earning power.” 

Shriner has been in the theater 
for 13 years. Most of his work has 
been in vaudeville, night clubs and 
radio. He was chief commentator 
on the Alka Seltzer Hour and now 
has his own program—the Herb 
Shriner Hour—over CBS _ from 
Monday to Friday with guest stars. 

“T do thirteen shows a week and, 
therefore, appreciate the value of 
insurance,” he said. “The promi- 
nence of radio performers _in- 
creases their responsibilities.” 


David Atkinson, Singer 


“Haunted Heart” and “My Gal is 
Mine Once More,” two hit ballads 
of the show are sung by David At- 
kinson, a Montrealer who was a 
flight lieutenant with the Royal Ca- 
nadian Air Force and the Royal Air 
Force for four and a half years in 
the Pacific during the war. Part of 
of his job was to ferry supplies to 
the British Navy based at Sydney, 
Australia. 

Atkinson carries no personal in- 
surance but intends to remedy that 
omission. 

“Instinctively, I will insure heav- 
ily,” he told me. “Insurance appeals 
to me because I’m not a business 
man. Also, as an actor not yet es- 
tablished, I see the need of it to 
help me in my career. It’s precari- 
ous at best, and we require security. 
I intend to become an American cit- 
izen and taking out insurance 
strikes me as a duty.” 
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Atkinson was a soloist at age 
eight in Bishops College Choir. He 
interrupted his studies at Magill to 
join the Pasadena Playhouse, 
picked them up again at the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii. After the war, he 
won a series of singing scholarships 
and made his professional debut 
with the Montreal Opera Guild in 
Rigoletto and Carmen. In Samson 
and Delilah, he sang the role of the 
High Priest in support of Blanche 
Thebon and Brian Sullivan. 


en 


Beverlee Bozeman, Ensemble 


Bozeman, a_ talented 
brunette beauty of the Inside 
U. S. A. ensemble, sings, dances 
and takes minor parts in sketches. 
Although she currently carries no 
insurance, she plans to invest in 
straight life and annuities. 

“T regard it as an important part 
of a plan for security in my profes- 
sional career,” she said. 

Miss Bozeman is California-born, 
educated in Portland, Ore. She has 
been studying dancing, singing and 
acting since childhood. Already a 
veteran of motion pictures, she has 
appeared in Night and Day with 
Cary Grant and Alexis Smith, The 
Time, the Place and the Girl with 
Dennis Morgan, George White's 
Scandals with Jack Haley and Joan 


Beverlee 


Davis, and Whiplash with Dane 
Clark and Zachary Scott. She has 


done voice animations and acted in 
an experimental adaptation of Wil- 
liam Faulkner’s As J] Lay Dying. 
Miss Bozeman’s ambition is to be- 
come a producer. Toward that goal, 
she seeks experience in all lines of 
theatrical endeavor. 


Victor Samrock, General Manager 

Victor Samrock, production asso- 
ciate of Mr. Schwartz and general 
manager of the show, an ardent in- 
surance believer, has been well cov- 
ered in annuities and straight life 
for the past 15 years. 

“I believe that insurance should 
be compulsory for entertainers,” he 
told me in his office at the Majestic 
Theater. “Employees should con- 
tribute toward making it compul- 
sory. Insurance is a social asset in 
improving the standard of. living 
and well-being. It’s unfortunate 
that most people have to scrape 
for it. 

“Social Security contributes to- 
ward an understanding of what in- 
surance means and the benefit to 
people from that will accrue more 
and more. Because of irregular em- 
ployment, insurance is especially 
necessary for theater folks. It’s 
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Stage Manager Alan Anderson 
carries veterans insurance. 


more of an economic need for them 
than for those in other kinds of 
work. An enforced means of sav- 
ing, such as insurance, is extremely 
helpful to actors who may fall out 
of favor as public personalities or 
pass the peak of their earning 
capacities.” 

Mr. Samrock entered theatrical 
management in 1933 with Double 
Door. He managed Abe Lincoln in 
Illinois, starring Raymond Massey, 
Knickerbocker Holiday with Walter 
Huston and Joan of Lorraine with 
Ingrid Bergman. His most recent 
enterprise since Inside U. S. A. is 
Anne of the Thousand Days. 


Minnie Eisele, Wardrobe Mistress 


Down in the basement, below the 
stage of the Majestic, is Minnie 
Eisele, wardrobe mistress of the 
production. Working with her staff 
of assistant seamstresses, Mrs. 
Eisele that all the costumes 
look as bright as they should from 
the audience side of the footlights. 
A veteran of 34 years of repairing 
and fitting costumes for straight 
plays and musicals, she is a firm 
believer in the merits of life in- 
surance. 

“Everybody should have it,” she 
said, pausing over her sewing ma- 
chine. “I carry the usual life pro- 
tection as well as hospitalization. 
During the depression, I was very 
grateful for a twenty-year endow- 
ment that matured then. I’ve seen 
the need of it among many old-time 
actors who often say they wish 
they’d begun to save through in- 
surance policies when they were 
vounger.”’ 


sees 





Musical conductor Jay Blackton 
—another booster for life insur- 
ance. 


Mrs. Eisele, who has worked on 
the costuming of some 75 shows, 
handled her biggest job for White 
Horse Inn at the Center Theater in 
1936. That musical production, in 
which William Gaxton was starred, 
had 1,265 costumes. Critic John 
Mason, recognizing her stupendous 
task called her “the real heroine of 
the evening.” Musicals naturally 
mean more work than straight plays 
because of costuming more people 
as singers, dancers and members of 
the chorus. 

Mrs. Eisele has worked with 
many famous stars— Raymond 
Massey, Alfred Lunt, Lynn Fon- 
tanne, Ingrid Bergman, Spencer 
Tracy. One of her great favorites 
was the late George Arliss, for 
whose production of The Green 
Goddess she made the costumes. 

And there, gentle reader, you 
have the insurance story of a lavish 
Broadway musical show, from pro- 
ducer to wardrobe mistress, stars 
to chorus, general manager to stage 
manager. And it all sums up just 
as you knew all along it would, 


Pha 


doesn’t it? All in favor say, “Aye! 











Picture Credits 


Mardi Gras scene, Jack Haley in 
sketch “40 winks”; Haley and Lillie 
at the fair; Beatrice Lillie as Mas- 
sachusetts mermaid; Herb Shriner; 
Victor, Reiner, and Bettis; (Graphic 
Photos). 

David Atkinson, Arthur Schwartz; 
(Talbot). 

Beverlee Bozeman; (Blackthorn). 
Jay Blackton; (Metropolitan). 
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Captains of Industry: 





AIRLINE EXECUTIVES STRESS 
NEED FOR LIFE INSURANCE 





Editor, The Spectator: 


All of us reasonably require protec- 
tion from future want. The American 
way of doing this, and the way which 
provides best for the maintenance of 
our self respect, is, to the extent of 
our ability, to lay up stores against 
the day of future requirements. Life 
insurance affords an orderly method 
of accomplishing that and the disci- 
pline required to make the program 
work is mental tonic of high order. 


Cc. R. SMITH 
Chairman of the Board, American 
Airlines System 
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Editor, The Spectator: 


“Life insurance, in my opinion, has 
always been an absolute necessity for 
the American family and its members. 
In fact, it contributes to the American 
family—as much as to the American 
home — in frugality, stability and se- 
curity. 

“Life insurance should start with all 
teen-age youth and should be pro- 
moted and inspired by the parents in 
order to instill in their children, while 
they are still young, the value of ‘a 
penny saved is a penny earned’ to the 
maintenance of a life insurance policy. 
In this way, the burdens of illness, ac- 
cidents and old age are guaranteed 
protection.” 


CAPTAIN EDDIE V. RICKENBACKER 


President. Eastern Air Lines 











Life insurance is one of the finest 
safety measures which can be taken | 
by the head of any family for its pro- | 
tection. It encourages systematic sav- 
ing and from its inception protects the |) 
family for the full face of the policy. | 
Government regulations protect the } 
individual by prescribing a large num- || 
ber of safeguards for the conduct of | 
the life insurance business by the in-| 
suring companies themselves. Every . 
man should provide some form of |) 
insurance for his own protection and 
for the protection of those who are 
dependent upon him for their oe 
safety and happiness. 


SIGMUND JANAS | 


President of Colonial Airlines, Inc. 
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Editor, The Spectator: 


When a man marries, the best evi- 
dence of his sense of responsibility to 
his family and to society is a life in- 
surance policy. He should add to the 
amount of his insurance as rapidly as 
his responsibilities accumulate and his 
means permit. As the years go by, he 
will realize that his life insurance has 
not only contributed to his own per- 
sonal satisfaction for a duty well per- 
formed, but the accumulations repre- 
sented by its loan and cash-surrender 
values are important sources of re- 
course in times of financial stress. Life 
insurance should be a “must” in every 
man’s life. 

THOMAS E. BRANIFF 

President of Braniff Airways, Inc.., 

and of Aerovias Braniff, S. A. 





Editor, The Spectator: 


The significance of life insurance is 
to be neither underestimated nor ig- 
nored. It not only provides security for 
each individual and his family, but is 
the keystone of a sound, national eco- 
nomic structure. The encouragement 
of a nation-wide insurance program 
is a duty and prime responsibility. The 
success of such a program is a solvent 
government, 

J. W. MILLER 


President of Mid-Continent Airlines 


Editor, The Spectator: 


Life insurance has become an essen- 
tial part of our economic structure. 
As a method of saving and as a pro- 
tection against chance misfortune, it 
is a prime investment. There can be 
no question, too, that possession of 
life insurance has a stabilizing influ- 
ence on us all, 

JUAN T. TRIPPE 
President, Pan American World 
Airways 
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A giant symbol of the great airlines industry is the sleek DC-4 pictured 
above. Four dependable motors are prepared to loft it skyward and 
carry contented passengers long distances in short time. 


Editor, The Spectator: 


I believe every man, as well as the 
head of every family, should carry all 
the life insurance he can reasonably 
afford; and I recommend that a life 
insurance program should be started 
as early in life as possible. It provides 
a forced savings as well as protection 
to dependents. 

CROIL HUNTER 


President of Northwest Airlines, Inc. 





Editor, The Spectator: 


Through life insurance, one of the 
most conservative of our financial in- 
stitutions, we enjoy a voluntary means 
of preserving our American homes and 
our way of family life. Each thinking 
man welcomes this opportunity to per- 
petuate his family’s comforts free of 
the embarrassment of private charity. 


W. A. PATTERSON 
President of United Air Lines 
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Captains of Industry: 





RAILROAD LEADERS FIND 
LIFE INSURANCE BENEFITS ALL 





Chicago, III. 


Epiror oF THe Specraror: 


The ability to save is one of the prime virtues. 
Life insurance is one of the best ways of making 
savings systematically, but it is much more. It is 
the best way that has been devised to protect one’s 
family while one is able to work and save, but be- 
fore a suitable accumulation has been built up. It 
is the only way in which a young person may im- 
mediately capitalize the future results of his life’s 
plan of saving. From the very moment a policy 
becomes effective it protects the insured’s depen- 
dents. Based on the experience of millions of 
people of similar age and health, an insurance pol- 
icy guarantees, in the event of death, that the sav- 
ings which would have been made, had the insured 
lived and paid the premiums regularly, will be paid 


to the beneficiary. 
Ralph Budd 


President 
Burlington Lines 
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New York, N. Y. | 
Epitor OF THE SPECTATOR: 

Almost everyone recognizes the importance of 
life insurance in protecting the family against mis- 
fortune to its principal wage earner. It is equally 
vital, however, to recognize the essential role of 
life insurance as a most desirable and practical 
means of creating additional income for old age. 

During the last 35 years alone, the life expectancy | 
has been raised about 13 years for our population | 
at large and almost 19 years for industrial life in- 
surance policyholders. This is because of vast | 
strides in medicine, living and working conditions. 
Asa result, those born now have a life expectancy 
averaging almost 66 years. 

With more and more of our population living to 
an older age, life insurance is an essential means 
of providing the additional savings needed to as- 
sure our security, comfort and happiness in out 
later years. 


oe 


G. Metzman | 
President 
Vew York Central R. R. 
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Epitor oF THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance gives protection and 
security which are essential to happy 
and purposeful living. Every person 
who enjoys these benefits is a better 
individual and a better member of so- 
ciety because of it. | am strong for life 
insurance. 

W. A. Johnston 


President 
Mlinois Central R. R. 
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Chicago, III. 





Chicago, Iil. 
Eprror oF THE SPECTATOR: 

In my judgment, one of the first in- 
vestments of every young man should 
be a life insurance policy. With this 
investment he buys security for him- 
self and family, protects against un- 
foreseen contingencies, and, at the 
same time, cultivates and practices 
thrift and self-reliance. 

C. H. Buford 


President 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R. R. 
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Norfolk, Va. 
Epitor oF THE SPECTATOR: 


Life insurance constitutes one of the 
strongest bulwarks to our economic 
life. Its importance to our well-being, 
both present and future, can scarcely 
be exaggerated. Life insurance is a 
stabilizing force in our national busi- 
ness life. It brings a sense of security 
and well-being to the individual which 
cannot be derived from any other 
source. 

Our present high standard of living, 
as well as our prospects for future 
prosperity, can be attributed in large 
degree to the beneficent influence of 
the life insurance business. 

Life insurance is important to the 
individual both as a safe investment 
and as a protection for the future. 


Legh R. Powell, Jr. 
President 
Seaboard Air Line R.R. Co. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 


Epitor oF THE SPECTATOR: 


Life insurance enables the individ- 
ual, on his own responsibility, to prac- 
lice thrift while providing for both the 
immediate and future protection of 
his famly. Life insurance is a great 
American institution that has grown 
out of two of our great cardinal prin- 
ciples—thrift and self-reliance; and 
so long as these two prevail, so will the 
American way of life continue. 


M. W. Clement 
President 
Pennsylvania R. R. 
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New York, N. Y. 


Epitor oF THE SPECTATOR: 


Modern living is beset with so many 
dangers—at home, in the shops and 
offices, and on land, air and water 
thoroughfares — it seems to me this 
makes a sound program of life insur- 
ance a “must” for every man and 
woman. The basic advantages of hav- 
ing proper insurance protection serves 
to soften the shocking blow of advers- 
ity. I believe all railroad men and 
women fully appreciate the value of 


life insurance. 
C. A. Major 


President 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company 





San Francisco, Cal. 





Epitor oF THE SPECTATOR: 


In my opinion, every American 
family should carry life insurance. 
Such insurance, besides promoting in- 
dividual stability and security, devel- 


Roanoke, Va. 


Epitor oF THE SPECTATOR: 





The purchase of insurance should 
have a definite place in a planned 
program for building an estate. It pro- 
vides a systematic method of saving 
and a sound protection for the insured 
and his family. Strong, reliable insur- 
ance companies are among the na- 
tion’s most important economic assets. 


R. H. Smith 
President 


Norfolk and Western Railway Company 


ops a steadfastness of purpose that is 
the basis of national well-being. Reg- 
ular payments of insurance premiums 
is one of the most effective ways to 
save systematically, and the owner of 
insurance has the satisfaction of know- 
ing his funds are in the hands of in- 
vestment experts. 
A. T. Mercier 
President 


Southern Pacific Company 
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Cleveland, Ohio 
Epitor oF THE SPECTATOR: 

Starting as early as possible on a 
life insurance program is one of the 
surest ways of saving and placing 
one’s self on a business basis, and each 
individual should carry as much life 
insurance as he consistently can in 
order to safeguard not only his future, 
but that of his dependents. 

J. W. Davin 
President 


New York, Chicago, and St. Louis Railroad 


: 


2 


The Black Diamond of the Lehigh Valley Road near Mauch Chunk, Pennsylvania. 


New Haven, Conn. 
Epiror oF THE SPECTATOR: 

When a man dies, his troubles are 
over, but those of his family may only 
be starting. He cannot escape death 
nor cheat the tax collector, but if he 
has a life insurance policy he softens 
the blow to his family. It is the only 
form of installment buying which I 


recommend. 
Howard S. Palmer 
Former President 


N. Y., New Haven & Hart. R. R. 


| 
| 
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Chicago, Ill. 
Epitor oF THE SPECTATOR: 


Life insurance, as it is now devel- 
oped in our land, is typical of the 
American way of life. Not only does 
it permit the citizen to protect his 
home and family through the fruit of 
his own labor, but it admits him into a 
part ownership in large and important 
segments of industry. The satisfaction 
of having provided protection for his 
loved ones, and of being the owner of 
a share of the nation’s business, builds 
for that self-respect which underlies 
the respect and esteem of others. 

R. L. Williams 
President 
Chicago & North Western Railway System 
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Baltimore, Md. 


Epitor oF THE SPECTATOR: 


In these days of high income tax 
rates, it is impossible for a man to 
accumulate any sizeable estate—even 
if the span of life were certain to 
be of reasonable length. However, 
through life insurance and through it 
alone, a man can be certain that he 
will fulfill, at least in part, his obliga- 
tion to see that his family is adequately 
maintained—regardless of his span of 


life. 
R. B. White 
President 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
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Associate Editor, The Spectator 


Live insurance is thought of 
as being bought mainly by 
members of the male sex. That, 
like many other accepted supposi- 
tions, can stand a lot of reshuffling. 
Admittedly, it was true in “the 
good old days’—before life insur- 
ance had advanced to its present 
stage of security for all people 
against all types of financial strain. 

The number of women who pur- 
chase life insurance is increasing 
daily . . . but definitely. More and 
more women—both working gals 
and non-working housewives—have 
come to realize what life insurance 
can do for them, not only as a pro- 
tection for their older years, but 
as a means for garnering cash 
should an emergency arise. 

On these pages, we have selected, 
for publication, the words—regard- 
ing the value of life insurance—of 
three women in highly diversified 
fields. One is the former editor of 
Charm magazine’s Jobs Depart- 
ment; another is a professor at 
Columbia University; and the third 
is a woman, who, as both widow 
and business woman, well knows 
the meaning of life insurance pro- 
tection. 
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First, let’s see what Mrs. M. C. 
Romilly has to say. Mrs. Romilly— 
due to her innumerable contacts 
with different types of women—is 
well qualified to tell of the impor- 
tance of life insurance to them. As 
Jobs Editor for Charm magazine 
(she resigned a few months ago to 
become a full-time wife) Mrs. 
Romilly, who wrote under her 
maiden name of Tani Hunt, has 
constructively advised many young 
girls about the beckoning opportu- 
nities that await them in various 
fields of American business. 

While interviewing these girls, 
Mrs. Romilly has heard many, 
many tales of woe—regarding 
financial difficulties. Mrs. Romilly 
insists that planning for economic 
security goes hand in hand with 
earning a living and, to her way of 
thinking, life insurance is the so- 
lution for most gals. Here’s how 
she puts it: 

“Life insurance, to me, is the 
one secure investment which every 
girl who draws a pay check can 
make. It is the one investment 
that contains no headaches, and is 
easy enough for any girl to handle. 
Life insurance is simply set up. I 





never have to visit a lawyer or a 
banker and, therefore, I never have 
to pay for financial advice. When | 
do have a problem, my insurance 
agent is there to help me. I re- 
ceive the best assistance obtainable 
—and all at no extra cost. Also, of 
great importance to me, is the fact 
that when I need money—or se- 
curity—why, there it is.” 

Mrs. Romilly—with a gleam in 
her eye—goes on to speak of mar- 
riage. (We can understand that 
gleam; we met Mr. Romilly.) Says 
she: 

“I feel that a girl is much more 
apt to get married, if she has a 
job—and by the same token, if she 
has life insurance. You might term 
ownership of a policy ‘eligibility 
for marriage,’ for, in these days of 
high living costs, a man breathes a 
sigh of relief at the knowledge 
that his wife-to-be has economic 
know-how; that she won’t run riot 
with his earnings; and that she is 
practical and sensible enough to 
enter into a partnership which will 
enable them both to secure for 
themselves—and for their children 
—-a happy future.” 

Mrs. Romilly stresses how im- 
portant a part life insurance has 
played in her own family partner- 
ship. Her husband, a British sub- 
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ject, had always had a hankering 
to produce documentary films. 
When they were discussing mar- 
riage—they’ve been man and wife 
for two years now—the then Miss 
Hunt insisted that the time for 
Mr. Romilly to get started in his 
own business—-the much longed for 
production of documentary films— 
had arrived. She planned to con- 
tinue as Jobs Editor for Charm 
magazine, and, according to Mrs. 
Romilly: “The cash values in each 
of our policies came in particularly 
handy as our original investment 
in the company.” The company, 
Sturgis-Grant Productions, Inc., of 
which Mr. Romilly is a partner, is 
now engaged in the production of 
technical medical films done in a 
novel animated fashion. One film 
on endocrinology has already been 
produced and other films are under- 
way. 

Business experience, plus a firm 
sense of values, enabled Mrs. Rom- 
illy to become a sort of handy gal 
in her husband’s firm. At the firm’s 
“birth,” as a matter of fact, she 
helped in some of the promotional 
work. Laying the carpet in the com- 
pany’s projection room, believe it 
or not, was one of the first “pro- 
motional” jobs she tackled. 

Speaking of births, Mrs. Romilly 
feels that since she is American 
and Mr. Romilly is British, any 
children they may have should, in 
all fairness, be educated both in 





MRS. W. C. ROMILLY 


“Life insurance is the one secure 
investment which every girl can 
make. It is the one investment 
that contains no headaches, and 
is easy enough for any girl to 
handle.” 
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this country and in England. That, 
too, has been taken care of by her 
agent. She explains: ‘There'll be 
no new policy needed when our 
children are born. Our agent has 
helped us with a life insurance pro- 
gram which, without touching the 
principal, will take care of educa- 
tional funds for our children and 
will, at the same time, provide suf- 
ficient funds for our own use.” 

Well, dear reader, you’ve now 
read one woman’s “words of wis- 
dom” concerning life insurance. 
Let’s go on to another woman’s 
point of view—that of Bertha M. 
Frick, Professor of Library Ser- 
vice of Columbia University. 

Professor Frick, who is now 
writing a book on medieval manu- 
scripts of the Western world, has 
recently returned from a _ trip 
through the Middle and Near East, 
where she unearthed a wealth of 
material in her specialized field. 
Her pleasure in what she had seen 
is obvious, but equally apparent is 
her impatience at the subjugated 
status of women in that:section of 
the world. Professor Frick told, 
indignantly, of how women are not 
allowed to walk on the same side 
of the street as men, and how she 
once witnessed a funeral proces- 
sion in which the wife had to trail 
half-a-block behind the men. 

In turn, she spoke of the Ameri- 
can girl and her independence, and 
of how glorious a thing that taken- 
for-granted independence really is. 
She spoke of her own life insurance 
as being a part of that indepen- 
dence, declaring: 

“It’s of extremely great value 
for the peace of mind it gives you. 
True, it might mean going without 
a new hat when you want one, and 
it might mean driving around in 
your old car instead of buying that 
handsome model you saw last week 
—but, believe me it’s worth it. 

“We all want to grow old grace- 
fully, and, because of the life in- 
surance I carry, I now have the 
knowledge that when I do attain 
retirement age, I can, if I desire, 
retire without having any qualms 
about becoming a burden to any- 
one. Old age is bad enough, but 
old age, without a steady income 
could be insufferable. Thank heav- 
ens, I don’t have to worry about 
that.” 

Referring to the advice she gives 
to teachers and librarians, not to 
mention the students with whom 
she comes into contact, Professor 
Frick says: “I always urge them 
to lay a foundation now for a fu- 


ture free from financial care. We 
should, all of us, work for some 
form of security in this insecure ‘ 
world.” ; 

Reasons for buying life insur- 
ance? Any doubts left in your 
mind? If so, stick with us—do it 
anyway—and see what Mrs. Johan- 
nah K. Beer of New York City 
thinks of life insurance. Mrs. Beer, 
upon her husband’s death, took 
over his end of the business in a 
corporation which operates a chain 
of variety stores. 

“Life insurance has _ already 
played its part in easing my way 
through troublesome times. Due to 
my husband’s foresight, I was sup- 
plied—through his life insurance— 
with enough ready cash to meet the 
inheritance tax on his share of the 
corporation. I was, therefore, able 
to retain his share of the business 
which, of course, he had left to me. 
Had he not had the good sense to 
arrange this, I would probably 
have been forced to dispose of my 
share at a great loss. 

“T am following in his footsteps, 
and, through the medium of life in- 
surance, making equally sure that 
those who, in turn, inherit my 
share of the business, will have 
ready cash available—just as I did. 

“Cash borrowing .. . retirement 
purposes... security and indepen- 
dence—all these will be mine be- 
cause, through life insurance, I 
have planned for them.” 

The women we have quoted from 
are right. You—and you—and you 
have a need of life insurance. 





PROF. BERTHA FRICK 


“... lay a foundation now for a 
future free from financial care. 
We should, all of us, work for 
some form of security in this in- 
secure world.” 
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EDUCATORS APPRAISE 


Lite Insurance 


Values 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

To every wage earner without 
the prospect of acquiring great 
wealth, life insurance is indispens- 
able to personal and family secur- 
ity and the mental health which 
stems from such security. It is a 
tribute to our democratic system 
that without curbing individual 
choice and initiative in such mat- 
ters we have developed a system 
of insurance which makes avail- 
able to virtually our entire popula- 
tion effective safeguards against 
poverty and infirmity. 


JAMES A. MCCAIN 
President, Montana State Univer- 
sity, Missoula, Mont. 


(Canipus Secne at right) 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

Writing an endorsement of life 
insurance is something like writ- 
ing an endorsement of fresh air 
or pure water. It is a matter on 
which all sensible people already 
agree in the affirmative. 

Whether paid at death or an 
earlier maturity, life insurance is 
a steady and mighty reinforcement 
of the individual and collective eco- 
nomic life of America. Its non- 
monetary values in _ producing 
personal confidence and peace of 
mind are also of a value beyond 
appraisal. 

J. L. MORRILL 
President, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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HAROLD E. STASSEN 





EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 


Life insurance has without ques- 
tion served as a stimulant to the 
courage and self-reliance of indi- 
viduals that they might set forth 
on the building and developing of 
their own chosen field of activity. 

There can be no question but 
that the security obtained through 
the institution of insurance has 
been a factor in the decisions of 
countless men to take a chance in 
courageous development of an idea, 
or the following of an inspiration. 
This courageous initiative of indi- 
vidual men and women, multiplied 
throughout the nation, is the very 
life blood of the stream of progress. 


HAROLD E. STASSEN 
President of University of 
Pennsylvania and former 
governor of Minnesota 
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College Park, Md. 


EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR: 
Man owes a duty, in the event of his death or 

disability, to create as large an estate as possible 
for the support of his dependents. The best and 
most economical way for the average man to create 
such an estate is through life insurance. Therefore, 
to carry life insurance is a primary definite obliga- 
tion to every man who has dependents. 

H. C. ByrD 

President 

University of Maryland. 


(Academic Scene University of Maryland, shown below) 
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EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance has so frequently 
demonstrated its adaptability in 
meeting a variety of financial prob- 
lems that it scarcely needs de- 
fense. 

Rather, should we not question 
the judgment of anyone who fails 
to use this important device to the 
limit of his financial resources? 

RAYMOND R. PATY 
President, University of Alabama 
at University, Ala. 


Boston, Mass. 


EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR: 

I am glad to say that 1 am a 
thorough believer in life insurance. 
It is directly conducive to thrift and 
indirectly conducive to industry. It 
is one of the most unselfish forms 
of investment. Its primary ob- 
jective is the interest of loved ones 
—a widow and orphan in the time 
of bereavement and bewilderment. 
Through endowment it also makes 
possible a sense of security for 
one’s own old age. I thoroughly be- 
lieve in life insurance. 


DANIEL L. MARSH 
President 
Boston University 
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EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance has the solid ap- 
proval of the American people 
over a long period of years and the 
endorsement of the United States 
government in two world wars. 

The stability of life insurance 
and its usefulness as a means of 
thrift have been demonstrated be- 
yond all question in this advancing 
age of social consciousness. Not 
only every man but every woman 
and child should take advantage of 
one or more of the many features 
of life insurance, either by way of 
estate building or protection. 


JOHN O. MOSELEY 
President, University of 
Reno, Nev. 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

I would say that the ownership 
of life insurance is a characteris- 
tic of sound citizenship. The man 
or woman who sells you life in- 
surance, in reality, does you a 
favor then and there; provided, of 
course, it is within your maximum 
limits and needs. 

M. A. NASH 
President, Oklahoma College for 
Women at Chickasha, Okla. 
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Louisville, Ky 
EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR: 

I believe in life insurance fo 
the following reasons: 

1. I now carry a policy that has 
been in effect about 45 years — | 
was a mere child when it was jg. 
sued; 

2. I was enabled to complete my 
college course with funds from 4 
policy that had been carried by 
my father, who had died three 
years earlier; 

3. I decided that life insurance 
constituted one way in which a 
teacher with a moderate salary 
could protect his family, insure the 
education of his children and, in 
the event he survived, also provide 
a bulwark against old age. 

My first transaction after I had 
finished college was to take out a 
life insurance policy. It is unneces- 
sary, therefore, for me to say that 
I am heartily in favor of life in- 
surance. 

BERTRAM W. DOYLE 


Dean 
Louisville Municipal College 
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Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 


Insurance is modern society’s 
counterpart of the old-time com- 
munity rallies to aid a neighbor 
in need or distress—the house 
raisings, threshings, husking 
bees, and care of sick. 

The chief marks of human in- 
telligence are foresight and co- 
operation. Life insurance is 
based on these profound psycho- 
logical and sociological princi- 
ples. It is essential to stable and 
happy individual and community 
life. 

Dr. WiLt1AM ALLISON SHIMER 
President, Marietta College 
Marietta, Ohio 
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Gainesville, Fla. 
EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR: 

I am pleased to recommend life 
insurance because I regard it as a 
desirable benefit for all persons who 
are qualified to have it. Retiring 
now, at the age of 65, I have en- 
joyed the benefits of eight policies, 
which were taken out in five differ- 
ent companies. The money which 
[ have expended in premiums has 
been returned to me, or is available. 
I have enjoyed protection for my- 
self and my family throughout my 
active life. I now have funds from 
these policies from which I am pur- 
chasing an apartment building that 
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excellent invest- 


should prove an 
ment. 
I have always found the compa- 


nies with whom I have dealt re- 
liable and accommodating. I know 
no other organizations with whom 
I have found it more satisfactory to 
do business. I am pleased to make 
this statment not only on behalf of 
the insurance companies, but also 
on behalf of those who should know 
the facts and have the opportunity 
of benefiting by them. 


JNO. J. TIGERT 


President 
Universtiy of Florida 





Logan, Utah 


EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR: 


Insurance is one of the great de- 
vices of the modern world to help 
to even up the economic inequali- 
ties and to reduce the insecurity 
that may come from unfavorable 
situations. When individuals have 
good earning power, they are likely 
to be economically independent, but 
with death, sickness, or other un- 





favorable conditions, they may sud- 
denly be thrown into great economic 
distress. Insurance makes it pos- 
sible, by taking a small amount in 
times of abundance, to give secur- 
ity during situations that would 
otherwise be very distressing. It 
seems to me that any wise person 
in the modern world will take ad- 
vantage of the increased security 
offered by insurance. 


F. S. HARRIS 
President 
Utah State Agricultural College 
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Presidential Advisers: 





Cabinet 
Members 


Suggest a 
Sound Policy 
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U. S. Secretary of State 
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Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 

The American life insurance policy is a great 
stabilizing influence in the economic and social 
life of our nation. As a factor in maintaining con- 
fidence during a period when the security of our 
institutions is increasingly dependent on the good 
faith and the individual efforts of our citizens, life | 
insurance is an outstanding contribution to human | 


welfare. 
GEORGE C. MARSHALL 
U. S. Secretary of State 


x *k * 
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U. S. Secretary of Labor 


Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 
Man’s and woman’s best friend in the invest- 


ment world is a life insurance policy. Payment of 
the very first annual premium instantly creates in 
basis an estate worth anywhere from twenty to 
fifty times the amount of the premium, scaled ac- 
cording to the age of the policyholder; and the 
protection so given to the family of the insured is 
often worth, in turn, several times the face amount 
of the policy. 

Earnest and reliable life insurance agents the 
country over do a great service for their fellow- 
men and for the economic stability of our nation, 
in leading the greatest possible number of our 
citizens to buy life insurance policies as a supple- 
ment to the protection now afforded by the Social 
Security system. 





Maurice J. Topin 
U. S. Secretary of Labor 





Washington, D. C. 


Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 


“One of the outstanding economic trends of the 
past half century is the progressive increase of 
funds invested in life insurance. In 1900 the equity 


/ great of American policyholders was less than $2 billion. 
social In mid-1948 the amount was above $50 billion. 
g con- The significance of these figures is that the rate of 
of our increase is much higher than the rate of popula- ° 
» good tion growth and the rate of national income growth 
1s, life | during the period. In addition, the proportion of 
uman | life insurance funds to other investments also in- 
creased. 
(SHALL “The benefits of life insurance are too well- 





F State known to need enumeration. In essence, life insur- 


ance is a shining example of the democratic prin- 
ciple of one for all and all for one. By pooling 
their investments, thousands upon thousands of 
persons provide for themselves and their families 
financial security that they would not ordinarily 


be able to win unaided.” 
CHARLES SAWYER 


Secretary of Commerce 
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U. S. Secretary of Agriculture 


Washington, D. C. 
Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

Security has been a goal of life since primitive 
man first banded together against his common 
enemies. It has been a motivating force behind 
every civilization. Insurance of various types is 
one of the instruments for building security. 

In agriculture, where man’s livelihood is so 
wholly dependent on the shims of the elements, a 
crop insurance program has been devised to help 
meet weather hazards for many of our field crops. 
Farmers also make use of many other forms of 
insurance to lend stability to their daily lives. And, 
because they recognize that such stability must be 
provided for those who come after them, they pro- 
vide against their decease or loss of earning power 
with insurance. 


A civilized community cannot help but recog- 
nize insurance as a keystone to security. It has been 
a boon to our people. Each of us daily has need 
of its benefits. 


CHar_es F, BRANNAN 
Secretary of Agriculture 





Washington, D. C. 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 


Every day in the year I am brought face to face 
with the need for wise saving, both in the offices 
of the Government and in the homes of every 
American citizen. Saving has a twofold purpose 
in prosperous times such as the country is enjoy- 
ing today. First, it helps hold dewn inflationary 
pressures by cutting down spending at a time when 
spending funds are larger than the goods and 
services which can be bought at current prices. 
Second, it enables each of us to make wise pro- 
vision for the future, no matter what hazards the 
future may bring. 

A plan for regular saving should be the first 
step in the financial program of every American 
family. Life insurance is one of the fundamental 
American institutions which make it possible for 
families in this country to save regularly, to save 
wisely, and to build up funds for later use in time 
of needs. 


Joun W. SNYDER 
Secretary of the Treasury 
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U. S. Postmaster General 


Washington, D. C. 
Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

I have always been a strong advocate of life in- 
surance. 

Billions of dollars are spent each year at hospi- 
tals, sanitariums, medical research centers, etc., in 
the interest of saving lives and prolonging lives. 
Who pays the bills? What steps are taken to pro- 
vide for the living ones left behind where lives 
can not be saved? 

By personal experience I learned, through hind- 
sight, that there is no substitute for life insurance. 
If these few words could aid in giving people a 
clear concept of what life insurance means to 
them, I feel that I would have contributed some- 
thing to the welfare of my country. 

Jesse M. DoNALDSON 
Postmaster General 


a a> 





Secretary 
of the Interior 


Washington, D. C. 

Life insurance has an important 

place in the planning of the family 

economy and welfare. It provides a 

form of economic security available to 

nearly everyone. I think everyone 

should have, if possible, a personal in- 

surance program. 

Jutrus A. Krue 

Secretary of the Interior 








CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of Virginia 


Home OFFIcEe 
INVESTMENT BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


® 

ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
H. A. BARTHOLOMEW R. E. ANKERS P. V. COX 
President & General Manager Treasurer Secretary 
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66 CAN do much better invest- 

ing my own money than by 
having the insurance company in- 
vest it for me.” 

How many times does the life 
insurance underwriter hear this ex- 
cuse*for not purchasing insurance? 
Naturally, it is one of the silly ex- 
cuses used by many prospects who 
have no idea what a policy of in- 
surance will accomplish for them 
and their beneficiaries, but who 
use the expression in order to avoid 
purchasing additional protection. 

Of course, there are numerous 
replies available to the under- 
writer for the purpose of overcom- 
ing this common objection. Per- 
haps, in certain cases, the prospect 
may be right, according to the goal 
he is trying to reach. After all life 
insurance is not a panacea for 
every financial problem. However, 
in a great majority of cases, an in- 
teresting example of just what a 
life insurance investment will actu- 
ally accomplish is better than a 
long discussion of the pros and 
cons of the subject. 

If the underwriter believes that 
his prospect might be interested in 
a future income, in many respects 
guaranteed, and on a very favor- 
able basis, with a most satisfactory 
return on his investment during 
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the accumulation period, it might 
be advisable for him to try the fol- 
lowing approach to the problem. 

The tables accompanying this 
article are self-explanatory. For 
illustrative purposes, assume that 
the prospect is 40 years of age. By 
investing $1,000 a year in a retire- 
ment income policy, without life 
insurance, he can have about 
$33,979 of cash in 25 years—at 
age 65. By using the refund an- 
nuity option in his contract, he may 
purchase a guaranteed life income 
of about $189 a month. At present 
annuity rates, a male, aged 65, 
would require cash amounting to 
$39,789 to purchase a refund an- 
nuity of the same figure, namely, 
$189 a month. Hence, if the prospect 
wishes to do as well as the insurance 
company with his $1,000, he will 
be obliged to invest his money, 
without loss, at over 244% com- 
pound interest, in order to have 
$33,979 at the end of 25 years—at 
age 65; or he will be obliged to 
invest his $1,000 annually at over 
344% compound interest, AFTER 
INCOME TAXES, in order to 
have $39,789, which he would re- 
quire to purchase the same refund 
annuity income—$189 a month at 
age 65. 

Very few prospects would admit 


How_to Secure 


A Guaranteed 
Future 


Income 


bs, 
y P 
Morton 


that they could accomplish any 
such results. 

Even if the prospect were to 
purchase a retirement income con- 
tract, with life insurance, the re- 
sults would be most difficult for 
him to equal through his own in- 
vestment plans. 


One Example 


For example, at age 40, he could 
purchase a $15,723 contract for a 
gross annual premium of $1,000. 
At the end of 25 years—at age 65 
—he would have cash amounting 
to about $30,907, which would pro- 
vide him with a guaranteed life 
income of $172 a month with re- 
fund. However, if he were to in- 
vest his own money over the 
25-year period, he would be obliged 
to accumulate $36,210 by age 65 in 
order to purchase the same guaran- 
teed life income of $172 a month 
with refund. Hence, if he hopes 
to do as well with his investments 
as the insurance company, he must 
invest his money without loss, at 
about 114% compound interest in 
order to have $30,907 at the end of 
25 years—at age 65; or he will be 
obliged to invest his $1,000 a year 
at 234% compound interest, 
AFTER INCOME TAXES, in 


order to have $36,210, which he | 
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Mr. Morton, Tax Analyst and Advisor, 


Says That A Retirement Income Contract 


Of Life Insurance Will Bring Far Better 


Returns Than Private Investing 


will require to purchase the same 
guaranteed refund annuity income 
of $172 a month at age 65. 

In submitting comparisons of 
this sort, the tax consequences 
should always be kept in mind. 

First, assuming that the prospect 
invests his own $1,000 a year and 
uses his accumulated fund at age 
65 to purchase a refund annuity, 
unless he invests his funds in tax- 
exempt securities—which he prob- 
ably would not do—he will be 
obliged to pay an income tax an- 
nually on the yield from his in- 
vested capital. His net yield will, 
of course, depend on the income 
tax bracket applicable to his total 
taxable income. Furthermore, if 
he should switch any of his invest- 
ments during the period of ac- 
cumulation, he would be obliged to 
pay an income tax on his capital 
gains, and would be permitted to 
deduct his capital losses only with- 
in the limits allowed by law. This 
would also be true when he sells 
his securities, or other capital 
fund, for the purpose of purchas- 
ing the annuity at age 65. After 
he has purchased the annuity at 
age 65, he would be obliged to in- 
clude 3% of the consideration paid 
for the annuity in his taxable in- 
come annually, until he has recov- 
ered the consideration tax-free, 
after which he would be taxable on 
the full annuity income, if he 
should live that long. 


Different Consequences 


If, on the other hand, he should 
purchase the retirement income 
policy as.the means of accumu- 
lating the fund with which to pur- 
chase the annuity at age 65, the 
tax consequences would be much 
different. 

(1) He would pay no income tax 
on the accumulation of his fund. 

(2) If, at age 65, and prior to 
the maturity of the policy, he elects 
to receive the proceeds in the form 
of a refund annuity, he will not be 
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obliged to pay an income tax on 
his profit,—that is, on the excess of 
the proceeds at maturity over the 
total premiums paid by him. 

(3) And, the taxable portion of 
his annuity income will be based on 
3% of his cost,—that is, the pre- 
miums paid by him,—not on 3% 
of the proceeds at maturity which 
were used to purchase his refund 
annuity income. 

(4) There are also other impor- 
tant advantages which should not 
go unnoticed: 

(a) If he should accumulate his 


the assets would become a part of 
his general estate and be subject to 
administration costs, executors’ 
commissions, probate charges and 
other transfer expenses. Of course, 
he might avoid some of these costs 
and expenses by creating a living 
trust, but even if he should follow 
this procedure, there would be 
trustees’ fees. 


Retirement Income Policy 


Under the provisions of his re- 
tirement income policy, he could 
have the proceeds paid to named 
beneficiaries, even in the form of 
a guaranteed income if desired, 
thus avoiding all of the costs and 
expenses to which his general 
estate will be subjected. 

(b) If he accumulates his own 
fund and dies prior to age 65, his 
heirs will be obliged to pay income 
tax on the yield from the fund re- 
ceived by them. 

Under present tax procedure, 
proceeds payable by reason of the 
death of the insured are entirely 
free from income tax in the hands 


own fund and die prior to age 65, of the beneficiaries, if paid in the 











TABLE “A” 


RETIREMENT INCOME—WITHOUT INSURANCE—MALE 
—PREMIUM $1,000 ANNUALLY 


Age A B Cc D E 

 ......... Sa 24% . $395 $83,157 314% 
30... .. 56,749 . .. 22% a Pee 314% 
ee hl ile . 24% . 248 . ... §2,210 woes. OP 
— ee . 4% . 189 .... 39,789 .. . YA% 
Ge sccisccse See 7 ere Te ........ SBpRe....0... See 
a 17,116 ... a... OB ........ 2,000........ Ba® 
55 .. ... 10,427 1% .. 58 12,208 .... 314% 


TABLE “B” 


RETIREMENT INCOME—WITH INSURANCE—MALE 
—PREMIUM $1,000 ANNUALLY 


Age Insurance A B Cc D E 

25 . . $28,645 . $61,540 2% «..... $342. $72,000 ..... 214% 
30 . . 23,992 50,282 ..... 2% _ ~—«tC 280 58,947 ..... 214% 
35 19,696 39,966 ..... Wh% 222 eee 214% 
40 15,723 30,907 ..... 114% 172 st. ae 2347 
45 12,075 . 22,993 ..... WA% ... TO oss. . 234% 
Be ccccs =e: 16,086 .....1% _ ... a !Cl 234% 
55 5,639 10,076 1% ..... 56 11,789 . 234% 


EXPLANATION OF TABLES 


The foregoing tables assume that $1,000 is invested each year up to Age 65, at which 
time a Refund Annuity is purchased. The Retirement Income and Annuity figures are 
based on those published by one company, but it is to be assumed that contracts issued 
by other companies would show similar results. 

Column A—Cash Value and Accumulated Dividends available at age 65. 

Column B—Rate of Compound Interest on $1,000 annual investment to obtain amount in 
Column A. 

Column C—Refund Annuity obtainable at Age 65 by using cash in Column A under Con- 
tract Option. 

Column D—Amount of Consideration required at Age 65 to purchase a Refund Annuity. 

Column E—Rate of Compound Interest on $1,000 annual investment to obtain amount 
in Column D. 
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form of installments or a life in- 
come. 

(c) Furthermore, if the prospect 
should accumulate his own fund, it 
would be rather difficult for him to 
find an investment that would be 
guaranteed both as to capital and 
income to the same extent as the 
retirement income policy. 

A final example might be of value 
in order to point out all of these 
advantages in a more specific man- 
ner: 

Assume that the prospect is age 
40; that he purchases a retirement 
income policy, — with life insur- 
ance, — for an annual premium of 
$1,000; and that he continues the 
policy in force to age 65, when he 
elects to receive the proceeds in the 
form of a refund annuity: 

(1) As soon as the policy is is- 
sued and he has paid his first pre- 
mium of $1,000, he is insured for 
$15,723. Hence, if he should die 
the first year, his beneficiaries 
would receive $14,723 in excess of 
his cost. Naturally, the proceeds 
would be included in his taxable 
estate, but. no income tax would be 
payable on the profit. Further- 
more, if the proceeds were made 
payable to named beneficiaries in 
the form of installments or life in- 
come, no income tax would be im- 
posed on such payments; principal 
and income payments would be 
guaranteed; and there would be no 
other costs or expenses in connec- 
tion with the transaction. 

If he should die at age 55, after 
having invested $15,000, his bene- 
ficiaries would receive $15,723 
guaranteed, plus $2,319 of accumu- 
lated dividends, or a total of 
$18,042. 

If he should die at age 60, after 
having invested $20,000, his bene- 
ficiaries would receive $18,951 
guaranteed, plus $3,631 of accumu- 
lated dividends, or a total of 
$22,582. 

(2) At age 65, after investing 
$25,000, he would receive an in- 
come of $172 a month, — $2,064 a 
year, — of which only $750 a year 
would be included in his taxable in- 
come, until he had received the en- 
tire $25,000 tax-free. However, if 
at age 65, he were to use $36,210 
of his personally accumulated funds 
to purchase the same annuity, he 
would be obliged to include $1,086.- 
30 a year, — 3% of $36,210, — in 
his taxable income. 

Isn’t it easy to see that it would 
take some pretty good accumulat- 
ing and investing to beat life in- 
surance as a means of providing 
adequate old-age security? 
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Echoes From Hawaii 





RILEY H. ALLEN 


Honolulu, Hawaii 


EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR: 

I have always regarded life in- 
surance as one of the major stabiliz- 
ing forces in modern society; as a 
source of personal assurance to the 
insured; and as a boon to the bene- 
ficiaries. 

My first acquaintance with life 
insurance was when, as a youth I 
worked in an insurance office. My 
first impression of the benefits of 
life insurance was the joy and re- 
lief which came to a grieving and 
harassed wife and mother when 
she was presented with a check re- 
sulting from the thoughtful provi- 
sion of insurance made by her lately 
deceased husband. 

In Hawaii, no less than in any 
other part of the United States, 
life insurance is a bulwark of secur- 
ity in a changing, troubled world. 


RILEY H. ALLEN 
Editor 
The Honolulu Star-Bulletin 


Honolulu, Hawaii 


EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance should be as much 
a part of the budget of every man 
as are food and clothing for his 
family. 

I am always surprised at re 
quests for endorsements of life in- 
surance. It seems to me that it is 
the same as asking a person such 
as, for instance, the mayor of a 
city, to suggest to his people that 
food, clothing, housing and educa- 
tion are good things to have, and 
exhorting his people to invest in 
them. 

Life insurance means not only 
peace of mind for a man while he is 
paying his premium but it means 
a continued happiness in the 
thought that no matter what might 
happen to him those he loves will 
be protected. It isn’t a good invest- 
ment—it’s a must! 

JOHN H. WILSON 
Mayor 
City of Honolulu 
Hawaii 
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THE NEW YORK LIFE AGENT 


in your community 


is a good man to know... 


The statement, ''The New York Life Agent in your community 
is a good man to know," reflects the reputation which has been 


earned by New York Life agents throughout the country. 


To live up to that reputation in every respect, the more than 
5,600 New York Life agents throughout the United States and 
Canada must be genuinely interested in their fellow men and 
sincerely want to help them meet the problems of the future 
through sound, intelligent life insurance programs. 


‘awaii 
This is the most important qualification 
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New England 


BANNAN 





Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 


States 
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Waldoboro, Maine 


I am pleased to add my endorsement of Life Insurance, as I feel 
that more and more people are realizing that this is one of the essen- 
tials of Life and should be considered an important factor in the 
budget of people in all walks of life, as in no better way can the thrift 
and foresight of the American people be shown than through the 
purchase of Life Insurance, as a protection and investment in their 


future. 


FREDERICK G. PAYNE 
Governor-Elect 


LE 





Bennington, Vermont 
I believe strongly in life insur- 
ance; especially for the family man 
who can afford to own it as a means 
of educating his children and, at the 
same time, protecting his whole fi- 
nancial status. With four growing 
daughters in the house, my wife 
and I appreciate to the full the pro- 
tection which life insurance gives. 
We advise everyone who can, to buy 
as much life insurance as he is able. 

POLICE CHIEF FRANCIS J. CONE 


Bennington, Vermont 


Eprror, THE SPECTATOR: 
Life insurance has been a savior for 


a number of people. Endowment plans 
mean savings in time of stress, provid- 
ing borrowing power. The real value 
of life insurance is as an incentive to 
thrift. It has done more to accumulate 
savings than almost anything else in 
the country. 
Francis E. Morrisey, 
President, Village of Bennington 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life Insurance, in my opinion, is 
a necessity for everyone, regard- 
less of financial, social or family 
status, for it is the only practical 
medium by which all persons can 
obtain the security so essential to 
individual and family welfare. 

Thrift and industry have made 
this country great, and only by 
each one of us making ample pro- 
vision for ourselves and our fami- 
lies can we do our part in main- 
taining that position. 

CHARLES M. DALE 
Ex-Governor of New Hampshire 














NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Per capita life ins. written, 1947, $187.58 
Per Capita prem. paid during 1947, $39.40 
Per capita income during 1947, $1,148 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1947, 3.39% 
Per capita life ins. in*force, $1,282.90 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 17 

Per capita death losses, 1947, $16.11 
Number of marriages in 1947, 9,255 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1947, 16.9 


Increase in Ord. 
Life Production 


Increase in 
State Income 


_  BRPBESE sSs 14.5% —19.9%, 
1943 a 8=——<ité« 3.7 
1944. —— 060Cté« RS 5.4 
1945. . or, 8 - age 25.0 
 , EP 0 72.9 
1947 6.8 — 2.6 





Per capita life ins. written, 1947, $165.13 
Per capita prem. paid during 1947, $34.69 
Per capita income during 1947, $1,183 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1947, 2.95% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,128.31 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 20 

Per capita death losses, 1947, $15.07 
Total State taxes per capita, 1947, $53.71 
Number of marriages in 1947, 4,324 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1947, 11.9 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 

State Income Life Production 

1942 haem 19.7%, Sipe —19.6% 
, Pee a ea 27.4 
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Per capita life ins. written, 1947, $145.92 
Per capita prem. paid during 1947, $32.22 
Per capita income during 1947, $1,128 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1947, 2.83% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,030.55 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 26 

Per capita death losses, 1947, $11.54 
Total State taxes per capita, 1947, $49.76 
Number of marriages in 1947, 11,152 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1947, 12.2 


Increase in increase in Ord. 

State Income Life Production 
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U. S. Senator 


Epiror, THe Spectator: 

It is my conviction that life insur- 
ance is one of the greatest social and 
economic influences in our everyday 
life, and being available in some form 
to everybody in America, it is the most 
practical guarantee of the future wel- 
fare and happiness of the children of 
America. 

H. Stytes Brinces, 
United States Senator, 
New Hampshire. 
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CONNECTICUT 





Per capita life ins. written, 1947, $322.40 
Per capita prem. paid during 1947, $52.44 
Per capita income during 1947, $1,671 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1947, 3.11% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,888.45 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 4 

Per capita death losses, 1947, $20.19 

Total State taxes per capita, 1947, $57.97 
Number of marriages in 1947, 24,111 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1947, 11.9 


Increase in Ord. 
Life Production 


Increase in 
State Income 

















RHODE ISLAND 


Per capita life ins. written, 1947, $231.34 
Per capita prem. paid during 1947, $51.65 
Per capita income during 1947, $1,521 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1947, 3.41% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,660.06 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 7 

Per capita death losses, 1947, $19.81 

Total State taxes per capita, 1947, 
Number of marriages in 1947, 9,337 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1947, 12.3 


Increase in Ord. 


Increase in 

State Income Life Production 
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The duty of providing for one’s 
dependents in time of need is one 
which every person should under- 
take and carefully plan out to the 
best of his ability. 

I can think of no better way to 
fulfill this responsibility than by 
means of life insurance. This plan- 
ned and systematic method of sav- 
ing and thereby creating an estate 
for your dependents is one of the 
great public-benefiting develop- 
ments of modern times, and gives 
to every policyholder a priceless 
peace of mind, satisfaction, and hal- 
lowed feeling, in that when your 





ioe2 23.2% nines —10.9% time has come to pass on you know 
gmap SB depts be that those you most dearly care for 
aes teistseste — 4.2 9.5 and leave behind can still carry on. 
i eanathdch 9.2 50.0 
a :ansene.. 2 1.5 JAMES M. CURLEY 
SS ————— —— Mayor of Boston, Mass. 
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COMPLETE BROKERAGE FACILITIES § 
x 
All Life, Endowment and Annuity Facilities for handling large cases 
Plane Civilian Foreign Travel Coverage $ 
Favorable Par and Non-par rates 


Standard and Sub-Standard risks 
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INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE 
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Prompt and Efficient Service 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 1,095 MILLION DOLLARS 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 


ASSETS, 358 MILLION DOLLARS 
THE 


MANUFACTURERS 
LIFE COMPANY 


(Established 1887) 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSS SSS PSSSS OSS S SS SSS SS SS SSSS 


Annuities—Single Premiums up to 
$200,000 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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Shop Owner 


Bennington, Vermont 
Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 

I am a firm believer in life insur. 
ance. In my opinion, it should be 
taken out at the earliest possible age, 
Even though there are no children in 
the family, life insurance is the best 
means of quickly creating an estate. 
For the business man, ownership is a 
favorable credit factor as well, 


Atrrep Hentz, 
Owner of Specialty Shop 


U. S. Senator 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 


Our democratic form of govern- 
ment provides us with the founda- 
tion of security. The strength of 
this foundation depends on the con- 
fidence of our citizens, which in 
turn depends on their faith in the 
American institutions which this 
form of government has encouraged 
and which have served them so 
well throughout the history of the 
Republic. 

High in the list of such institu- 
tions is our system of life insur- 
ance. In a period of uncertainty 
and insecurity, life insurance is 
one certain method which provides 
security for the future. Through 
life insurance we can be sure that 
those we love are cared for so long 
as they live. Through life insur- 
ance we can plan for our own in- 
dependence in old age. 


LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


United States Senator from 
Massachusetts 











MASSACHUSETTS 


Per capita life ins. written, 1947, $222.50 
Per capita prem. paid during 1947, $46.41 
Per capita income during 1947, $1,449 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1947, 3.17% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,566.12 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 10 

Per capita death losses, 1947, $18.04 

Total State taxes per capita, 1947, $55.19 
Number of marriages in 1947, 53,375 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1947, 11.3 


Increase in Ord. 


Increase in Nt 
Life Production 


State Income 
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Vermont 
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ie John Q. Public, U.S. A. 
Ity Shop 
If some powerful demon wanted to make a shambles of U.S.A. 
economy, he could hardly choose a more effective way than to 
overn- destroy John Q. Public’s belief in his own true worth. 
ounda- 
gth of An honest appraisal of a nation’s resources evaluates the 
1e — brain, the brawn, and the vision of the people — the productive 
Ich j : 
in Pm manpower — as its greatest wealth. With this force free and 
h this unfettered, progress is practically without limit. 
iraged 
em 80 John Q. Public, U. S. A. — free and unfettered — believes 
of the in his true worth. More important, he knows that to prosper he 
istitu- must produce. He lays great store by the plans he makes, but 
sobety recognizes the possibility that he may not live to mature them. 
ain 
ce fl He knows that his brain and brawn are not only his most valu- 
vides able, but also his most perishable source of income. 
rough 
> that | That is why he owns life insurance. It prolongs his economic 
— worth beyond the end of his productive years, beyond the close 
m in- of his life. 
STALL Well may John Q. Public know that he is his nation’s greatest 
from wealth. And may he remember that, through owning life insur- 
asetts ance, he increases the productive power of his country’s resources. 
The dollars that he lays aside for life insurance, while accumu- 
——— lating to take care of him or his family, are kept everlastingly 
busy turning the wheels of progress, creating more jobs for more 
people, making the United States an ever better place to work... 
always the best place to live. 
2.50 MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Connecticut Senator 


Eprror, THe SPECTATOR: 
I feel the strongest endorsement that 


I can give as to my own attitude on 
insurance is the fact that a substantial 
part of my own savings program is 
based upon the systematic savings 
brought about by life insurance con- 
tracts. 

Life insurance without doubt has 
encouraged thrift and developed eco- 
nomic stability in countless thousands 
of industrious individuals and their 
families. 

RayMonpd Batpwin, 
U. S. Senator, Connecticut 


Massachusetts Senator 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

The idea that every man who has 
the responsibility and obligation of 
caring for dependents should safe- 
guard the future welfare of those 
dependents by carrying life insur- 
ance to the extent that he can afford 
is indeed meritorious. It is equally 
advantageous for a man without de- 
pendents to provide by means of life 
insurance or suitable annuities 
should sudden disablements rob him 
of his earning power. 

H. C. LopGE, Jr. 
U. S. Senator, Massachusetts 

















Theres t LIFE ix the BERKSHIRE 


- “THE SPOTLIGHT 
1948 PORTFOLIO OF LIFE LINES 


which includes an unusually wide variety and broad 
diversity of modern policy contracts and coverages 

.-both Adult and Juvenile... 
rates which more than ever merit the consideration 
of discriminating buyers of life insurance. 
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at attractive premium 
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2. Special Adult Coverages— 


Disability Income ($7.50 per $1,000), Disability 
Waiver, Double Indemnity and 10, 15 and 20 


1. Preferred Risk Adult Plans— 


Double Protection, Preferred Ordinary Life, 
Graded Premium Life and Term to Age 65 


Year Family Income Riders 


Juvenile Plans— —_ 


Ages of Issue—0 to 14 years. Ultimate 
at Age 1 and Return Premium Policies 


Special Juvenile Coverages— 


Payor Death and Payor Death or we 
ability Benefits. 


Substandard Coverages— 


Ages 0 to 65 years, inclusive 
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ness only. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARRISON L. AMBER, President 





INCORPORATED 1851 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


The Service Kit—in neti file form— 
of the Berkshire’s 1948 Portfolio of 
Policies and Services is now available 
for distribution to Brokers and Surplus 
Writers upon request. 

If you are a full time Agent of any 
company we solicit your surplus busi- 


Y 
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GENERAL AGENT 
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Providence, R. |, 


Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 


Our servicemen and service. 
women have set a fine example 
for our country in their response 
to, and acceptance of National 





Service Life Insurance. This ac- 
tion demonstrates their convic- 
tion that life insurance is a great 
social and economic influence in 
their everyday life, as it should 
be in the lives of all those who 
believe in security, This security 
cannot attain a national level 
without individual effort and a 
widespread desire for security. 
Each of us can best accomplish 
this through the medium of life 
insurance. 

John O. Pastore 


Governor 


Verchant 


Bennington, Vermont 
I have had life insurance since I 
was 15 and have added to it when- 
ever possible. My policies helped me 
—through their loan values—when 
I went into business for myself; 
and I believe in them as a form of 
protection and as a compulsory 
saving for the individual. I believe 
so strongly in them that I kept up 
my premiums even during depres- 

sion years. 

BENJAMIN DUBIN, Owner 

Drug Store 
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Middle Atlantic States 


He LULL ULL ULLAL UU 


Governor of New York 





Albany, N. Y. 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 


I am happy to send warm greet- 
ings to the readers of The Spec- 
tator and all people engaged in 
the great and necessary business 
of life insurance. It is today more 
than ever obvious that life insur- 
ance is essential to our free way 
of life as well as to the economic 
structure of America. 

As you may recall, one of my 
first acts as Governor of New 
York was to recommend to the Leg- 
islature that the value of life in- 
surance receive practical recogni- 
tion at the hands of the State. The 
Legislature concurred and so today 
we have a law on our statute books 
allowing citizens who pay income 
taxes to deduct a _ reasonable 


amount of their life insurance pre- 
miums. This essential, important 
principle is a practical tribute to 
the value of life insurance. 

It is my own feeling, which | 
carry into action in my personal 
affairs, that life insurance, bought 
from savings, regularly maintained 
in a private company is the great- 
est asset an individual can have. 
By his own effort he has provided 
a kind of security for his family 
which government cannot equal, he 
has provided a reserve fund for 
himself and he has proved to him- 
self that he is a free man who has 
made good. Nothing could be a 
greater service to the individual or 
to our country. 

THOMAS E. DEWEY 
Governor 


MU UU 
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Company Executive 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Life insurance provides a systematic 
savings plan with no risk as to loss of 
principal. It is the ideal investment for 
a man at every age. 

For the young man starting his 
eareer, life insurance creates an estate 
immediately and thereby provides pro- 
tection for his family before he had 
had an opportunity to accumulate sav- 





ings. After his income increases he 
ean add to his protection. In later 
years, after his family is grown, life 
insurance can be maintained as part 
of his estate or upon retirement con- 
verted into an annuity to provide an 
income during the rest of his life. 
Marion B. Fotsom 


Treasurer & Director 
Eastman Kodak Company 


Stage Star 


In the old days, performers spent 
everything they made. They were 
too busy being “Good Time Char- 
lies.” Life insurance makes them 
sock it away, so that they’re taken 
care of in the lean periods. 

Of course, a high-salaried player 
should invest heavily in annuities 
to make it worth his while. Other- 
wise, with small premiums, he’d 
have to keep on working. My oldest 
boy, Herbert, is a student at the 
University of Arizona and my two 
youngest, John, 6, and Jane, 4, are 
likewise taken care of by policies 
to provide for their education. The 
rest is personal insurance for my 
wife and myself. 

BERT LAHR 
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New York, N. Y. 


Epitor oF THE SPECTATOR: 


Perhaps more than any other 
segment of our national popula- 
tion, the veteran has acquired an 
understanding of the word “in- 


eed 





security.” Personal disaster, the 
suddenness with which it can ar- 
rive, the terrible toll it can take 


of the human spirit — these are 
facts that the ex-serviceman who 
has been exposed to enemy ac- 
tion can grasp in full. It is for 
this reason that the membership 
of the Jewish War Veterans of 
the United States have paid full 
heed to Veterans Administration 
admonitions against permitting 
National Service Life Insurance 
policies to lapse. Life insurance 
as a method of protecting the in- 
dividual, as well as the family 
group, is a device that is particu- 
larly appealing to men who have 
risked the very thing that an in- 
surance policy protects. 


Mitton H. RIcHMAN 
National Commander 
The Jewish War Veterans 


Former Senator 


Eprror, THe Srectrator: 

No sensible man who carries the re- 
sponsibilities of dependents or of a 
family can afford to deny those he 
loves the protection offered by an ade- 
quate life insurance policy. 

I carry insurance not only for senti- 


mental reasons, but because it is a 
sound investment practice. Especially 
for those who are in the lower income 
brackets, life insurance is sound eco. 
nomic protection. 

I know of no investment which can 
yield richer returns in contentment 
and peace of mind. 

James M. Meap 


Ex-United States Senator from 
New York 


Former Governor 


New York, N. Y. 

I am glad to endorse the principle 
of financial independence through 
life insurance. As a policyholder 
carrying a large amount of insur- 
ance, I know the satisfaction and 
contentment that come from life 
insurance. Cooperation and unsel- 
fish sacrifices of the many to miti- 
gate the misfortune of the few 
should appeal to everyone interested 
in the welfare of the country. The 
stability of life insurance, I think, 
should be a source of pride to all of 
cur citizens. 


HERBERT H. LEHMAN 
Former Governor 
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New York, N. Y. 
EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR: 


Life insurance is the basic means by which the average 
family can be afforded some degree of security in the 
event of the untimely death of the wage earner. Few 
people under present day conditions can save sufficient 
money from their incomes to build an estate. There- 
fore, the only way this can be achieved is through the 
purchase of life insurance. Life insurance should be the 
most important phase of any personal insurance pro- 
gram. It also offers the insured a cash reserve upon 
which he may draw in times of adversity or necessity. 
Most wage earners can develop an intelligent life in- 
surance plan to fit their particular requirements. 

Savings Bank Life Insurance which affords low cost 
protection up to $3,000 is available at many savings 
banks. Further protection in most cases is required by 
those in the medium and high income brackets. A well- 
rounded, carefully planned life insurance program can 
be developed for them by any competent insurance 
representative. 

FREDERICK G. BAKER 
Manager of the Insurance Department 
The Manhattan Savings Bank 
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New York, N. Y. 


EpiTor OF THE SPECTATOR: 


I am a firm believer in the pure 
insurance forms of life insurance as 
indemnity against the economic 
consequences of premature death, 
which in many cases can be pro- 
vided in no other manner. 

We who make insurance buying a 
career are so thoroughly inculcated 
with the importance and value of 
insurance through actual experi- 
ence that we have come to regard 
insurance among the necessities of 
life. 

When one sees case after case 
where life insurance benefits con- 
stitute the only asset of a bereaved 
and debt-saddled family, or a fair 
sized estate dwindle through taxes, 
claims, probate expenses, attorneys’ 
fees and liquidation losses, it is then 
that the advantages of life insur- 
ance, with its legal and tax exemp- 
tions, its prompt, full and unfet- 
tered payment, are clearly demon- 
strated. 


JOHN D. WILDE 
Insurance Manager 
American Woolen Company 


New York, N. Y. 


More than three years after the 
end of World War II, many thous- 
ands of veterans are still confront- 





ed with the problem of providing 
adequately for the security of their 
families as well as for their per- 
sonal welfare. 

One of the great lessons acquired 
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by the vast majority of veterans 
of World War II was brought home 
by the armed services in their ex- 
cellent programs of information 
and education with respect to Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance. 
Since the war, The Veterans Ad- 
ministration has done an excellent 
job in cooperation with private in- 
surance organization to further the 
veterans’ understanding of the eco- 
nomic protection afforded by the 
various forms of life insurance. 


The Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States of America has glad- 
ly cooperated with both public and 
private agencies in this educational 
program and has found its own 
members, as well as veterans out- 
side its ranks, to be extremely re- 
sponsive to admonitions against 
permitting the lapse of life insur- 
ance policies. 

MYER DORFMAN 
Ntl. Commander Jewish War Vet- 
erans of the U. S. of America 
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Policyowners appreciate the value of their life insurance but it's their bene- 
ficiaries who will appreciate it many-fold. Security Mutual policyowners are 
secure in the knowledge that their premium dollars can give their beneficiaries 
200% extra protection at extremely low cost. This is possible with the combina- 


tion of any regular plan and 


ADDITIONAL PROTECTION RIDERS 


Our Full Time Agents also have a contract they appreciate. It includes social 
security, non-contributory retirement, up to $10,000 group life insurance plus 


hospital and surgical expense for themselves and dependents . . 


sales kit of policies. 


. and a full 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Qompanp 


INCORPORATED 1886 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
FREDERICK D. RUSSELL, President 


LIFE - 


ACCIDENT °* 


HEALTH * GROUP 
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“He’s always in there pitching ... 


You know somebody like him right in 
your own town. His name is usually the 
first to come to mind whenever there’s 
some worthy community project to be 
put over. 

In fact, whenever you and other home- 
town businessmen get together, with a 
job to be done, you know you can count 
on him. 

For he has a sympathetic understand- 
ing of other people’s problems and a 
sincere desire to be of service to them. 
He is always ready and willing to pitch 
in and do his part on Red Cross drives, 
Community Chest campaigns, and sim- 
ilar welfare activities. 


This tribute to the Life insurance agen! appeared in October issues of “The Saturday 
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This is not surprising. Because of the 
very career he has chosen, he has become 
the trusted friend and adviser of count- 
less people. 

In the course of his daily work, he has 
counseled many a father and shown him 
how to achieve a measure of security 
for loved ones, 

He has enabled families to face the 
future unafraid . . . has made it possible 
for children to stay in school and finish 
their education . .. and has helped many 
men realize their hopes and ambitions 


for a carefree retirement. 


For, you see, he is a Life insurance 
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agent... by nature and training, a good 


friend and neighbor. 
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1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 





Evening Post,” “Collier's” and ‘Time.’ 
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Premium Policy In 1929 Would Have Provided— 
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A SAFE PLACE IN 1929 
A SAFE PLACE NOW 


In 1929 a male person 30 years old in- 
vested $5,095.72 in a single premium paid- 
up policy of $14,000. By the end of 1933 
the cash value of this policy had exceeded 
the original investment. in 1940 it was 
117.3% of the premium. At the end of 
1945 it had reached $6,664 or $1,568 
(30.8%) more than the premium he had 
paid in 1929. By 1949 the cash value will 
reach $7,266 or $2,170 (42.6) more than 
the premium paid in 1929. Meanwhile, his 
estate will be increased by $14,000, the 
face value of the policy, when death occurs. 


INVESTING IN THE STOCK MARKET 


The line chart to the left shows the varia- 
tions in the value of stocks over the period 
1929 to 1948 inclusive. The average repre- 
sents all stocks listed or the New York Stock 
Exchange as shown in the New York Stock 
Exchange Year Book. The average varies 
from a high of $89 in 1929 to a low of $17 
in 1933. 

The thirty-five stocks shown below were for 
the most part taken from a list used daily 
by a metropolitan New York newspaper to 
show the movement in the stock market. 
Other stocks used in the newspaper's sur- 
vey were eliminated because of changes in 
capital structure between 1929 and the 
present time. 

The stability of life insurance as an in- 
vestment is graphically portrayed by com- 
parison with the wide swing in stock prices. 
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YOU CAN ORDER EXTRA COPIES 


Of This Powerful and Direct 


LO 


Sales Chart 


double-page spread, THE SPECTATOR sincerely 

believes that it is making available to agents one 
of the most valuable and effective sales documents 
that has come out of the business in years. 


[’ presenting the chart shown in the preceding 


Unanswerable Sales Argument 


lt hardly seems necessary to repeat here that the 
economic fluctuations have provided life insurance 
salesmen with the basis of a convincing and irre- 
futable sales argument. Particularly, it should be 
understood that the life insurance arguments aris- 
ing from any economic upheaval are by no means 
restricted to use during such a period. Far from it. 
The employment of such arguments are as good to- 
day as they were in 1933 during the depth of the 
depression. 

If any good has come out of past experience it is 
in the lessons learned thereby, and the life insur- 
ance lesson taught is one that will never grow old. 
The accompanying chart dramatizes the life insur- 
ance sales argument of today and tomorrow. It 
answers completely the big question which the pros- 
pect of today is asking and is going to continue 
to ask: “Is life insurance a safe place for my 


1000 Copies oe 
500 Copies ......... 
100 Copies 


Order From THE SPECTATOR 
56th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


money?" The chart meets, in our opinion, an acute 
need in the life insurance business. 


A Simple and Easy Approach 


lt provides the easiest approach to those who 
are uncertain about life insurance and answers un- 
equivocally and completely the protests of those 
who claim they can invest their money more advan- 
tageously in fields other than life insurance. It con- 
clusively convinces even the most skeptical that one 
does not have to die in order to win with life in- 
surance. 

We repeat again that the chart is not a form of 
depression talk nor is its purpose to discourage in- 
vestment in stocks and bonds. It merely shows that 
life insurance, submitted to the most tremendous 
pressure placed upon it in the history of our coun- 
try, stood the test 100 per cent, proved its abso- 
lute stability in comparison with other investments 
and showed itself not only an invincible builder of 
estates but a sure source of investment as well. 

If your attention has been arrested by the dra- 
matic story which this chart so ponerse SO suc- 
cinctly and so pithily tells, you may be sure that 
your reaction will be duplicated by your prospect 
when he receives a copy from you. 
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Life Insurance—A Safe Place for 
Your Money 


N TIMES of epidemics, economic upheavals and wars, 
life insurance has met every test and emerged stronger 
than ever. During the depression of the early thirties, 

when our whole economy was in a badly disorganized 
condition, people in all financial brackets were left desti- 
tute and in panic because of bank failures, a falling in- 
vestment market and unemployment. Through all this, 
life insurance was one of the few institutions which met 
all its obligations immediately. Life insurance sailed a 
steady course across the waves of economic collapse and 
boom and emerged financially stronger with its prestige 
immeasurably enhanced. 

Life insurance provides you and your family and the 
families of America with protection in ever increasing 
amounts. The financial strength of life insurance is un- 
questioned. It grows stronger from year to year. The 
purpose of life insurance is to serve human needs; to 
enable you and your fellow members through cooperative 
action to achieve security in a degree that would not be 
possible through individual effort alone. 

The most important function of life insurance is to re- 
place the monetary loss sustained by the death of the 
individual. Life insurance has and always will pay off. 
More than seventy-four million individuals today have 
put their faith in life insurance by purchasing it. 


Stock Values Fluctuate 


An individual in attempting to provide for the future 
may invest in the stock market. If he does, the chance he 
is taking is given on the next page where is shown in 
chart form the average prices of all stocks listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. This average varies from a 
high of $89 in 1929 when money was plentiful to a low 
of $17 in 1933. The uncertainty of investing in stocks is 
clearly demonstrated by the big movements up and down. 
In addition, if death comes, forced liquidation of stock 
securities would probably result in a further monetary 
loss. In time of financial troubles few people have funds 
to buy stocks. 

An additional chart, showing individual values of 
thirty-five of the nation’s outstanding securities is also 
given. For consistency the dates selected were September 
1, 1929, 1932 and 1948 or the first day thereafter on which 
quotations were given. This chart hardly needs any ex- 
planation as the story it tells can be seen at a single 
glance. A total investment of $5,096 represented by one 


share of each of these thirty-five outstanding stocks would 
have been worth only $1,197 on September 1, 1932. Ina 
very unsettled market with many ups and downs these 
same stocks were worth only $2,062 on September 1, 1948, 
or only 40.6 per cent of 1929 value. 


Life Insurance Stability 


On the other hand, if an individual in 1929 put the 
price of these stocks, namely $5,096, into the purchase of 
a single premium life policy at age 30 he would have in- 
creased immediately his estate by $14,000 payable when 
death occurs. In addition, his cash equity in this policy 
would have been steadily increasing until on September 
1, 1948, the same date when these stocks were worth only 
40.6 per cent of the original investment, his investment 
was worth $7,112 or 140 per cent of the original invest- 
ment in the policy. 

The same protection holds for any amount invested; 
$1,019.14 would have purchased a single premium policy 
of $2,800, and the investment would now be worth 
$1,422.40, 


Chart Proves I? 


This Nev 


In this chart, LIFE INSURANCE—A SAFE PLACE 
FOR YOUR MONEY, the single premium policy is par- 
ticipating. The additions to the values of the policy 
through dividends are not shown. Nor are the dividends 
paid on the shares of stock shown since dividends paid on 
stock shares and dividends paid on life insurance are not 
comparable. 

Life insurance is always a safe place for your money. 
Not only does it outstrip the purchase of securities as a 
safe investment but it offers guarantees in the contract 
that are very valuable to you. If the values in the life 
insurance policy only approximate the performance of 
stock values, life insurance with its protection and its 
options is still the superior investment. 


“Life insurance provides a systematic savings plan with no risk as to loss of principal. It is the ideal 
investment for a man at every age”. Marion B. Folsom, Treasurer & Director, Eastman Kodak Company. 
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NEW YORK 


Per capita life ins. written, 1947, $304.00 
Per capita prem. paid during 1947, $55.94 
Per capita income during 1947, $17.81 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1947, 3.14% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,986.32 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 1 

Per capita death losses, 1947, $22.30 

Total State taxes per capita, 1947, $65.55 
Number of marriages in 1947, 164,522 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1947, 11.7 


Increase in Ord. 


Increase in I 
Life Production 


State Income 
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New York, N. Y. 
Eprror, THE SPECTATOR: 

“The Air Age is bringing changes to 
many American habits of life. But it 
will not change the importance of life 
insurance to the individual and to the 
home. The necessity for safe invest- 
ment and protection remains. I ap- 
prove the principle of life insurance. 
and I am glad to recommend it for its 
financial soundness and its emphasis 


on self-reliance.” : 
Jack Frye. 


Chairman Board of Directors, 
General Airline & Film Corporation 


D at 


JEW YORIC, 
Publisher 





New York, N. Y. 


Eprror, THe Spectator: 
I should say the surest method of 


saving, especially for youth, is buying 
life insurance. No man _ likes the 
thought of having his insurance pol- 
icy cancelled for non-payment of pre- 
mium. Thrifty men and women can 
rely on life insurance for savings, for 
protection of dependents and for pro- 
vision for old age, not to mention the 
loan value in emergency. Life insur- 
ance is one of the great American 
backlogs. It has risen safely and scien- 
tifically from small beginnings to mea- 
surements in billions, Nothing can 
harm it if it escapes the clutches of 
collectivism and bureaucracy; and I 
have faith that the millions of policy- 
holders will see to it that it does escape. 


WutMm T. Dewarrt. 
President, The Sun, New York 
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There are four principal reasons 
why I believe enthusiastically in 
life insurance. First, it provides 
benefits for my family which will 
be essential to their well-being upon 
my death, and which I consider it 
my duty to supply. Secondly, I 
consider insurance a sound invest- 
ment because of its security; and 
thirdly, it appeals to me as a thrifty 
means of saving. My fourth reason 
is an official rather than a personal 
one. As a university president, I 
have often been most grateful for 
insurance as a way of supplying 


The Spectator, 
Chestnut and 56th Sts., 
Philadelphia 39, Penna. 
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Please send me ......... 
inserted in this Endorsement Number of The Spectator and en- 
titled “Life Insurance—A Safe Place For Your Money” (1947- 
It is understood that you are to leave the last 
page blank for my imprint and that prices are as follows: 10 
copies, $2; 50 copies $8; 100 copies, $12; 500 copies, $40; and 
1000 copies and more at $60 per thousand. 
than 10 copies cannot be filled. 


bequests and endowments which 
are essential if eleemosynary in- 
stitutions like the University of 
Pennsylvania are to render the best 
service possible to their students. 
And naturally, as president of the 
University of Pennsylvania, I look 
with especial favor upon insurance 
because this was the first university 
to have a department of insurance 
and it has been a pioneer in insur- 
ance teaching and research. 


GEORGE WILLIAM MCCLELLAND 
Former President 
University of Pennsylvania 
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Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 
To me, life insurance is a 
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ing one’s responsibilities in full, tion 
life insurance is as necessary as itar 
other fundamental needs of pres- of 
ent-day living. Tan Wessne 
Orchestra leader of 
the well-known “Pennsylvanians” _— 
he SUPERIOR LIFE is constantly seeking new ways to help 
its men in the field. We recognize that the success of our 
company is dependent upon the success of the men who sell. 
In addition to practical helps, we are constantly giving our field 
men new policies, new selling ideas. Training is essential; sales 
helps are necessary, but the man who, in addition to these, has a 
real policy to sell with a sound and progressive company behind it, 
is the man who finds both pleasure and profit in his job. 
THE SUPERIOR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
734 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Operating in the District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, Delaware, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Georgia, Alabama, and Kentucky. 
) 
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Bethlehem, Pa. 


Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 

I can think of no simpler way 
of stating the proposition than 
... find the country whose citi- 
zenry has the largest per capita 
investment in life insurance and 
there you will find the people 
who have attained the greatest 
social and economic gains. 


W. J. Sree 
Insurance Manager 


Bethlehem Steel Co. 


Altoona, Pa. 


Epirork OF THE SPECTATOR: 


Life insurance can be a liberal 
degree of security in old age if 
and when it matures. It is also 
a splendid method of annual 
savings which frequently makes 
bereft families comfortable for 
years to come. It is an institu- 
tion which is grandly human- 
itarian and is certainly worthy 
of favorable consideration. 


H. ATLEE BrumMBAaucH 
Mayor 





MEW JERSEY 


Per capita life ins. written, 1947, $290.51 
Per capita prem. paid during 1947, $51.95 
Per capita income during 1947, $1,542 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1947, 3.37% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,859.29 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 5 

Per capita death losses, 1947, $19.54 

Total State taxes per capita, 1947, $54.11 
Number of marriages in 1947, 55,802 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1947, 12.6 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 

State Income Life Production 
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Burlington, N. J. 
Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 

I believe in life insurance as a 
safe investment in the future, in- 
uring to the benefit of my fam- 
ily, as well as an immediate pro- 


tection, W. F. Woop 
Safety and Insurance Manager 
United States Pipe and 


Foundry Co. 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

It is with enthusiasm that I join 
with those who give their endorse- 
ment to the institution of life in- 
surance as a method of thrift, an 
expression of self-reliance and a 
means for providing protection to 
the dependents of the typical Ameri- 
can. No over-statement is possible 
in describing the benefits of this 
institution which the people of this 
country have derived through the 
exercise of sacrifice and self-denial 
in the interest of those closest to 
them. 

In insuring one’s life, one is 
serving not only his own and the 
best interests of his dependents, but 
he is also in a large measure serving 
the interests of his country in these 
critical times. 

CHARLES EDISON 

Former governor of New Jersey 


Elizabeth, N. J. 
Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance, particularly for 
the bread winner or head of a 
family, is a matter of simple duty 
to one’s dependents. 

C. J. WENNERBLAD 


Insurance Manager 
ATF Incorporated 
































MONARCH LIFE 


MONARCH COLLEGE FOR FIELD UNDERWRITERS 


MONARCH COLLEGE is a new, complete educational unit — excellent and experienced staff, effective curricu- 
lum, 5 courses. Has complete facilities, including dormitories, library, beautiful lounge and recreation room. 


Located at the HOME OFFICE of the 
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are not all “BORN” Salesmen 
but they are all “TRAINED” Salesmen 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Harrisburg, Penna. 
Epitor, THE SPecTATOR: 

Throughout my life I have seen so many instances in 
which the proceeds of life insurance policies were the only 
source of relief from financial worry in time of emergency 
or in old age, that I feel life insurance must be an integral 
part of any well conceived plan for economic security of the 
family or the individual. 

James H. Durr 
Governor of Pennsylvania 
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7 competitive rates and plans, 
along with the utmost in service and 
security to his clients, an agent is 
entitled to expect from his Company 
....-a fair and liberal contract which 
will give him a permanent and vested 
interest in the business he writes. 
This Company believes in and offers 
these things ..... its exceptional 
progress is evidence of this belief. 





Independence of action is fundamental to the American Agency System. 








c? LAPE 


INSURANCE COMPANY © PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Established 1906 
WILLIAM ELLIOTT, President ° BERTRAM S. BALCH, Superintendent of Agencies 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1947, $268.56 


Per capita prem. paid during 1947, $44.83 | 


Per capita income during 1947, $1,372 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1947, 3.27% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,596.27 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 8 

Per capita death losses, 1947, $16.87 
Total State taxes per capita, 1947, $41.10 
Number of marriages in 1947, 105,852 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1947, 10.3 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 

State Income Life Production 
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Pennsylvania Senator 


Eprrok, THe SPECTATOR: 
Life insurance has been _instro- 


mental in teaching Americans the hab. | 


its of thrift, of protecting the future 
of the home and of the families of 
policyholders, and of providing against 


the unpredictable hazards to the wel- | 


fare of the policyholders themselves. 

As Governor of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, I take pleasure in 
recording my own belief in the great 
good which has come to the people of 
our State and Nation from the achieve- 
ments of life insurance companies and 
their representatives, the life insur- 
ance agents. 


Epwarp Martin 
U.S. Senator from Pennsylvania 


Publicist 


New York, N. Y. 
That act of sharing the work of 
creating security for the individual 
through the combined efforts of 
millions is the heart of the institu- 
tion of life insurance. 
BRUCE BARTON 
Author, Lecturer, Publicist 


Former Statesman 
New York, N. Y. 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 


Adversity tests both men and in- 
stitutions. When history records the 
events through which we have re- 





et 


cently passed it will depict how in- , 


vestment in life insurance eased 
the strain and alleviated the dis- 
tress of the individual. The stabil- 
ity of life insurance as an invest- 
ment has been demonstrated in 4 
time of great stress. 

PAUL V. McNuTT 
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South Atlantic States 
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EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

It would seem hardly necessary 
in these days, to commend the idea 
of life insurance. Everyone has 
been so thoroughly educated to its 
advantages that there is little more 
that can be said in its behalf. 

Many of us who remember the 
financial chaos of the years follow- 
ing 1929, realize with especial force 
the stability of a life insurance es- 
tate, as compared to practically 
every other type of estate. I believe 
that every man and woman should 
try to have all the life insurance 
they can manage to carry. 

HERBERT R. O’CONOR 
U. S. Senator from Maryland 
t ” 
Washington, D. C. 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

Every individual, like every busi- 
ness needs “capitalization.” With- 
out it, opportunities which can well 
mean the difference between an out- 
standing career and mediocrity 
seem always just beyond one’s 
grasp. I look upon life insurance as 
the one means whereby practically 
everyone can quickly and surely 
provide himself this necessary self- 
“capitalization;” and, at very low 
cost, trade fear and misgiving for 
fortitude and self-confidence. 

C. BEDELL MONRO 
Board of Directors, Capitol 
Airlines, Inc. 
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Maryland 
Senator 
Herbert 

O'Connor 
pictured 
at left. 

» 


Chief G-man 
J. Edgar 
Hoover 
at right. 
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Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 





Washington, D. C. 


During the past century we have witnessed a progressive 
development of life insurance to the point where every think- 
ing individual recognizes its benefits and wants its protection. 
Today it represents family security and solidarity to millions. 
Besides providing for the exigencies of the future it is 
significant that life insurance acts as a personal stabilizer for 
our citizens by promoting thrift and economy. 


J. Epocar Hoover 
Director, F.B.I. 











DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1947, $308.72 
Per capita prem. paid during 1947, $52.02 
Per capita income during 1947, $1,624 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1947, 3.20% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,971.29 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 3 

Per capita death losses, 1947, $20.69 
Number of marriages in 1947, 12,775 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1947, 14.8 


Increase in Ord. 
Life Production 


Increase in 
State Income 
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MARYLAND 


Per capita life ins. written, 1947, $259.76 
Per capita prem. paid during 1947, $42.62 
Per capita income during 1947, $1,465 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1947, 2.93% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,453.52 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 11 

Per capita death losses, 1947, $15.04 

Total State taxes per capita, 1947, $54.82 
Number of marriages in 1947, 60,181 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1947, 27.2 


Increase in Ord. 
Life Production 


Increase in 
State Income 
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Investor 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Eprror oF THE SPECTATOR: 


In 1909 I was sold a $1000 
life insurance policy. Since that 
date I have purchased in excess 
of $100,000 which I now carry. 
It’s a great source of satisfaction 
to know my family is provided 
for throughout all of their days. 

Cart Brooxs Earty 
C. B. Early & Company 


Investment Securities 











DELAWARE 


Per capita life ins. written, 1947, $327.86 
Per capita prem. paid during 1947, $56.61 
Per capita income during 1947, $1,646 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1947, 3.46% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,975.28 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 2 

Per capita death losses, 1947, $19.46 

Total State taxes per capita, 1947, $54.62 
Number of marriages in 1947, 5,133 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1947, 17.5 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 

State Income Life Production 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1947, $195.71 
Per capita prem. paid during 1947, $23.91 
Per capita income during 1947, $1,031 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1947, 2.32% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $908.08 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 33 

Per capita death losses, 1947, $8.41 

Total State taxes per capita, 1947, $55.30 
Number of marriages in 1947, 18,655 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1947, 10.1 
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GOVERNOR OF VIRGINIA 


Richmond, Va. 
Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 


Life insurance has ,proved to 
be the safest and most systematic 
means yet devised whereby the 
average individual may lay aside 
a portion of the fruits of his 
labors to safeguard his own 
future and at the same time to 
provide for the security of those 
he holds dear. For the ordinary 
person to be without it is to flirt 
with the treachery of adversity. 

Wm. M. Tuck 


Governor 
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Washington, D. C. 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 


Life insurance has done more to 
make the American family feel se- 
cure than any other organization 
and is responsible for the high 
standard of living enjoyed by the 
citizens in the United States. 

The life insurance companies of 
America have played a responsible 
and important part in developing 
our country into the most powerful 
nation in the world. 

Life insurance has meant self- 
respect and freedom of want to 
millions of families in the United 
States. Through the medium of life 
insurance, the chief problem con- 
fronted by the head of every Amer- 
ican family has been solved. 

JOHN L. MCMILLAN 
Member of Congress from Flor- 
ence, S. C., and chairman of 
Committee on District of Co- 
lumbia. 
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VIRGINIA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1947, $235.15 
Per capita prem. paid during 1947, $30.55 
Per capita income during 1947, $1,064 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1947, 2.91% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,026.77 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 27 

Per capita death losses, 1947, $9.48 

Total State taxes per capita, 1947, $39.30 
Number of marriages in 1947, 40,350 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1947, 13.4 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 

State Income Life Production 
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DIST: OF COLUMBIA 


Life Insurance Helps 
Preserve the Home 


Charleston, W. V, 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 


In this era of new stress on go. 
cial security, it is important tha 
more of our people recognize th 
value of life insurance. Too man 
of them are either uninsured 
underinsured. 


The principle of life insurang 
is sound and time-tried. Its wide 
acceptance through such efforts a 
yours will increase family thrift 
and protection against the blows of 
untimely death or the hardships af) 
age. Of course, whatever thu) 
helps to preserve the home is a rea 
contribution to the nation’s eco 
nomic stability. ! 


I heartily endorse the principk 
of life insurance and your effort 
to extend this form of protection 
to all who need it. 


CLARENCE W. MEAapows| 
Ex-Governo 





United States Senator , 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 


It has come to my attention 
that you are dedicating one of, 
your issues each year to the pro- 
gram of Life Insurance. I think 
that this is a great work you are 
doing and I want to lend my sin-| 
cere endorsement to this issue of 
your paper. 

Life Insurance has meant #0’ 
much to me that during my ser 
vice in France in the First World 
War I continued to send my in| 
surance payment home on each 
quarter so that my family would; 
be fully protected during this 
time. 

Oun D. JoHnstox 
United States Senator from) 
South Carolins | 
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Governor 


of 
South 


Carolina 


Columbia, S. C. 
Epiror OF THE SPECTATOR: 


There are many ways in which 
individuals and families can in- 
vest their money to insure a se- 
cure and sound financial future. 
In my opinion, one of the best 
is insurance. Very early in life 
I took out an insurance policy 
and I have increased my in- 
surance throughout the years. I 
have found insurance a reliable 





and safe way of practicing thrift. 
I would not attempt to advise on 
business matters but feel that 
this method of saving and in- 
vesting is worthy of considera- 


tion. Insurance for years has 
been a protective institution in 
our economy, and I think it safe 
to say has proven to be a reliable 
and worthwhile function of 
American business. 


J. Strom THURMOND 
Governor 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1947, $204.89 
Per capita prem. paid during 1947, $26.69 
Per capita income during 1947, $778 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1947, 3.47% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $845.97 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 38 
Per capita death losses, 1947, $9.17 
Total State taxes per capita, 1947, $48.97 
Number of marriages in 1947, 48,357 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1947, 25.2 
Increase in Increase in Ord. 
State Income Life Production 
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Calls Life Insurance Agent 
Greatest Benefactor 


Clemson, So. Car. 
Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 


The life insurance agent has 
proven one of our greatest bene- 
factors by selling us something 
we would not have purchased 
otherwise. The many modest sav- 
ings through life insurance have 
proven again and again the worth 
of insurance and have contrib- 
uted much toward happiness and 
security in old age. Happiness is 
requisite to good citizenship as 
well as to individual achieve- 


— R. F. Pooe 
President, The Clemson 
Agricultural College 


North Carolina Senator 


Eprtror, THE SpPecTATOR: 

I have long been a staunch advocate 
of life insurance. It has been my privi- 
lege on many public occasions to give 
expression to these sentiments and to 
urge people in our state in all walks 
of life to protect themselves and their 
families and their securities by taking 
out adequate life insurance. I have 
not only preached this doctrine; I have 
practiced it myself. One of my first 
acts after entering the practice of law 
more than twenty-five years ago in my 
native city, the Capital of North Caro- 
lina, was to subscribe for a substantial 
amount of life insurance. Subse- 
quently, from time to time I added 
to this insurance, and today a number 
of these policies are fully paid and 
they constitute a very comfortable 
back-log of security. As my practice 
and activities increased I added to my 
life insurance and have continued to 
carry quite a substantial amount. 

As a lawyer and public official I 
have had occasion to observe many 
tragic instances of hardship and desti- 
tution resulting from the failure to 
provide reasonable life insurance pro- 
tection for dependents. A man who 
is reasonably well insured is a better 
citizen on this account. He not only 
has that sense of security that adds to 
his own happiness, but makes a def- 
inite contribution to community wel- 
fare by assuring that those who may 
be dependent upon him will be thus 
protected and that the community 
which has given him his opportunities 
will not after his death have the obli- 
gation of discharging responsibilities 
which properly belong to him. 

In prosperity or in adversity, in 
peace or war, life insurance is a sound 
investment. Furthermore, the owner- 
ship of well selected life insurance 
policies in the part of the people 
generally in all walks of life constitutes 
a stabilizing influence in the life of 
the community and of the State and, 
indeed, of the Nation itself. 

J. Metvitte BroucHTon 
U. S. Senator from North Carolina 


South Carolina Senator 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

It is the duty and responsibility 
of every American to safeguard the 
future, the welfare and happiness 
of his family, and as far as possible 
to assure independence for himself 
in adversity and old age. I know of 
no better way to achieve these aims 
other than through a life insurance 
program. 

BURNET R. MAYBANK 


U. S. Senator from South Carolina 
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RORTH CAROLINA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1947, $216.98 
Per capita prem. paid during 1947, $24.29 
Per capita income during 1947, $890 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1947, 2.69% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $862.05 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 36 

Per capita death losses, 1947, $7.46 

Total State taxes per capita, 1947, $57.87 
Number of marriages in 1947, 33,800 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1947, 9.1 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 

State Income Life Production 
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EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

I have always been a believer in 
life insurance. I took my first 
policy when I was seventeen years 
of age and had begun the business 
of running a newspaper and I have 
continued through the years to add 
to the amount of insurance which I 
carry. 

I think life insurance does much 





to stabilize a man in his business 
or profession and certainly enables 
him to safeguard both his estate 
against insolvency and his family 
against dependency. 

I feel that every young man 
should be encouraged to take a rea- 
sonable amount of life insurance 
and certainly the obligation rests 
upon the man who is married or 
has a family to make this sort of 
provision for their future security. 

CLYDE R. HOEY 
United States Senator from North 
Carolina 
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Governor 


of 


North 


Carolina 


Raleigh, N. C. 


EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR: 


I am convinced that everybody 
should carry all the life insurance 
they can. I believe sincerely that 
life insurance in reasonable keep- 
ing with a man’s income is the best 
protection he can give to his family. 

I know that life insurance is an 
organized plan to create an estate 
that a salaried man or a profes- 
sional man can’t very well create 
in any other fashion. For instance, 
I am a lawyer by profession. I 
know that the fees of the average 
lawyer do not come in amounts suffi- 
ciently large to enable a lawyer to 





the same time, of course, the indi- 
vidual is also buying protection for, 
his family. 

Many turn to life insurance as 4 
form of investment. Annuities and 
similar policies offer a safe and 
sound program, and those who are 
able to invest in these are to be com- 
mended. With such invested 
monies the insurance companies as- 
sume the responsibility for invest- 
ments and the purchasers of the, 
policies gets a guaranteed income | 
in their old age. 

Health and accident insurance is | 
also commendable, as is insurance 
on a man’s home and its furnish- 
When disaster arrives—as it 


: ~ ings. 
make investments looking toward sometimes does—you need such 
the creation of an estate. Month helpful protection. 
to month payments, in smaller 
amounts but in regular succession, R. GREGG CHERRY 
seem to me to be the answer. At Governor 
ML MT MUR MUU UU 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 


To provide for the future is evi- 
dence of the highest mentality. To 
gather in food for the winter be- 
fore the winter falls is but common 
experience and judgment. Saving 
out of the years of plenty for the 
period of shortage was what made 
Joseph the saviour of Egypt. 

All human experience, therefore, 
teaches the wisdom—indeed the ne- 
cessity—of insurance. This _in- 
cludes all kinds of insurance. 


Surely the blessings which have 
been enjoyed by the beneficiaries 
of insurance are immeasurable. The 
tragedies of those for whom such 
provision has not been adequate 
make sad tales of woe. 

I commend, therefore, those who | 


honestly offer it and intelligently / 


make it possible for others to help 
themselves and those they love by 
insurance. 


United States Senator from Florida 
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ini  yyroR, THE SPECTATOR: panded until the payments to living University President 


It has been well said that “Life policyholders are twice that to bene- 

insurance is something a rich man can ficiaries of those who have died, the Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 

afford to carry, and a poor — ar~wer’ protection of dependents must always Life insurance is probably the 
afford to be without.” No single busi- be the primary object of life insur- soundest investment which a 
ness affords greater help in time of ance, with disability indemnity sec- oung man just entering upon 
need, or makes mage systematic and ondary, and the investment features of A can make. 

scientific preparation for meeting its the least importance, though by no Eve oung man must leok 
obligations. Through depression and means inconsequential in themselves. Pim meeting, inevitably, 


:pansi like, it has ined the : ° eh chee: 
ee ee en ee Sressarn L. Hottann _ certain responsibilities and needs 


U. S. Senator, Florida in the future. The earlier he 
plans for these obligations, the 
easier they are to meet. Life in- 
surance is one of the best ways 


to do that. 
B. F. AsHe 
President, The University of 
Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 
































FLORIDA Former Florida Governor 
Per capita life ins. written, 1947, $259.07 
Per capita prem. paid during 1947, $34.97 Tallahassee, Fla. 
al = —— —« ag a 
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a capita life ins. in ~~ a EpiTor, THE SPECTATOR: 
ank—as to per capita in force, ; i 
Per capita death losses, 1947, $9.81 . Life insurance not only aaa 
Total State taxes per capita, 1947, $59.62 vides a way for the normal urge 
mber marriages, » 23, 7 
Sharelage rate per 1000 of pop. in 1947, 10.0 for _safety and security to be 
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more than 250,000 policyholders in 


have 
‘aries THERE IS A REASON 30 states, the District of Columbia 
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| and Puerto Rico. 

“| COASTAL STATES LIFE 

-<3|| INSURANCE COMPANY | | JEFFERSON STANDARD 

ve by LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

— } Ralph C. Price, President Greensboro, N. C. 
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Eprror, THE SPecTator: 

In my opinion, every day in the year 
life insurance is as indispensable to 
the security of the family as adequate 
defense is to the security of the nation 
during the present crisis which is rock- 
ing the world like a cradle. 

M. M. NEeEty 
U. S. Senator, West Virginia 





Macon, Ga. 


Epitor OF THE SPECTATOR: 

I am a great believer in life 
insurance. It provides for the 
small, medium and large wage 
earners to participate in a plan 
that will give security to their de- 
pendents and to their business in 
years to come. 

We feel so keenly its value 
that we have adopted a payroll 
deduction plan for all city em- 
ployees wishing to carry life in- 
surance. These deductions are 
made and necessary records kept 
without cost to the employees. I 
do not think we can urge too 
strongly to the American people 
the importance of carrying as 
much insurance as they can. 


CHarites L. BowpEN 
Mayor 
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Governor of Georgia 





Atlanta, Georgia 


Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 
I believe those of us in the legal profession are the best 


apostles for life insurance. We have been impressed time 


and again with the familiar pattern of tragedy which nearly‘ 


always accompanies loss of a family breadwinner when he 
is needed most. 

Usually he has a wife and one or more children and is just 
getting started on the road to a full life when the unexpected 
happens. The home is not paid for and the children are just 
at an age when their requirements are greatest. 

Just the other day a friend of mine who has been in the 
insurance business for many years told me, “Well, ’m going 
out now to carry Jack’s widow a check. You know I had to 
work on him several weeks before I finally sold him this 
policy. Now I'm paying it off in less than five months. His 
death was certainly a shock to everyone.” 

From my observation certainly the greatest satisfaction 
insurance people ever get from their work is when they can 
call on beneficiaries and let them know that they have been 
provided for by a thoughtful loved one. 

We lawyers know that far too often this is not the case. I 
strongly urge all young married men and others who look 
forward to having a family someday to discuss their personal 
insurance needs with an experienced agent. You will never 
regret it. 


HERMAN E. TALMADGE 
Governor 
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Eprror, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance has contributed as 
much or more than any other single 
factor to the establishment of the high 
standard of living enjoyed by the 
American people. 

Not only is insurance one of the best 
investments that anyone may make, 
but through insurance we may create 
security and portection for those for 
whom we are responsible. 

RicHarp B. Russety 
United States Senator, Georgia 














GEORGIA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1947, $230.97 
Per capita prem. paid during 1947, $33.84 
Per capita income during 1947, $885 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1947, 3.84% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $952.78 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 30 

Per capita death losses, 1947, $7.91 

Total State taxes per capita, 1947, $37.95 
Number of marriages in 1947, 68,715 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1947, 21.3 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 

State Income Life Production 
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Columbus, Ga. 


EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR: 

I buy life insurance for peace of 
mind, for the satisfaction it gives 
me that those whom I love and care 
will be taken care of. 

I buy it with disability coverage 
so that if I am totally disabled I 
will have $100 or $200 a month to 
live on the rest of my life so that 


I could go down to Florida and fish 
and not be dependent on somebody 
else. 

Third, I buy it because I know 
that even if my other investments 
do not turn out OK, my life insur- 
ance policy will give me back prac- 
tically all, if not a great deal more 
than, I paid in at the time I will 
need money most—Retirement Age 
—and that gives me peace of mind 
also. 

FRAZER PATTERSON 
Insurance Manager 
W. C. Bradley Company 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Epiror oF THE SPECTATOR: 

The security one feels in the 
knowledge that family and home 
are provided for in the future by 
a life insurance policy is today 
virtually a necessity to a person’s 
well being. In no other way can 
financial security be obtained at 
so small a premium. 

I feel that a life insurance 
policy is the soundest of invest- 
ments. 

M. E. THOMPSON 
Former Governor 
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Indianapolis, Ind, 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 


East North Central States I sincerely believe in the value 


of life insurance as a protection to 





























UMITITUEOATONNCSUTOTUUTATEVAA ULATED the families of Indiana and of our 
M . nation. I think the popularity of 
F ormer Governor of Michigan life insurance throughout the years 
shows the wisdom in this kind of 
, sie investment. It not only furnishes _p,, 
Eprror, THE SPECTATOR: Lansing, Michigan 4, avenue for sound investment, Per 
Life insurance has assumed an increasingly important part in ut also gives protection for future per 
: ; : : hardships which are bound to come, a 
modern life, not only as a protection against loss of income due to the Ras 
Sunil ‘Hl Sin tania I, therefore, am proud of the op- Per 
eat or illness o the breadwinner, but also as an excellent form _ portunity to join with other Ameri. ,°* 
of saving for a more secure future. ean officials in urging and recom- oon 
Michigan citizens have shown through their investments that they mending the investment by our 
recognize the value of life insurance as a thrifty, wise practice which _itizens in life insurance. I know 194 
helps build a strong economy in the nation because it provides a of ne Detter Saevestinent. 134 
measure of independence. RALPH F. Gatrs 194 
S 194 
Kim SIGLER Ex-Governor 1947 
Ex-Governor = 
{UNNULANIOVNVNATULON IGNOU SEALE LUAOALELLLUULOGUUUUANUONUONSESOLULULGUSUVONTULUULVOUAOTOAEUOUOUUUUARULGUCLOULGRLUUVLUOUOLOTUOUUUOEONELOTEPARAO NAGATA LLL 
and 
On November 20th, 1905, the Indianapolis Life 
Insurance Company issued its first policy. i 
¢ Through 43 years it has grown, progressed, and 
served with distinction. 
e Insurance in force now exceeds $208,000,000. 
Assets exceed $55,000,000. 
A MOST IMPORTANT ASSET 
The splendid group of Company representatives 
throughout the various states are, also, a most Indianapolis, Ind. 
important asset. They are leaders in their com- Epiror oF THE SPECTATOR: 
munities, career men who have been carefully : ow 
selected and thoroughly trained. One of the yardsticks of the superiority of 
is emia , iia: Sei enmbite ae the American way of life over all other stand- 
e p ys modern e ’ 1 a ° : 
signed to give instant answers for briefs and ag living oe the world, is the amount of 
programs, and its modern sales plans and policies ife susurance carried by Americans to safe- 
to fit every need are aids to our fieldmen. guard their own future and that of their de- 
pendents. Every other American is insured. 
INDIANAPOLIS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY _The least expensive and soundest protec- 
tion in America today is government life in- 
fn GlS Sian, Engl Ramen, tad Comgmy surance available to veterans. The American 
INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA Legion is continuing energetically its nation- 
Edward B. Raub vit pl Kahler wide campaign urging World War Il veterans | fy 
sie p mtgpe Jp alle to retain their National Service Life Insur- 
Agency opportunities in Toledo, Ohio; Evansville, Indiana; ance. of 
Rochester, Minnesota; Davenport, lowa; and, some other choice James F. O’NEIL | 
cities in Indiana, Illinois, Texas, Ohio, Minnesota, Michigan, . ° } the 
and lowa. Former National Commander or, 
= The American Legion oi 
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MICHIGAN 


Per capita life ins. written, 1947, $317.68 
Per capita prem. paid during 1947, $34.70 
Per capita income during 1947, $1,424 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1947, 2.45% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,366.24 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 12 

Per capita death losses, 1947, $11.12 

Total State taxes per capita, 1947, $70.06 
Number of marriages in 1947, 71,266 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1947, 11.4 


Increase in Ord. 
Life Production 


Increase in 
State Income 
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South Bend, Ind. 


EDITOR OF THE 
SPECTATOR: 


For more than a quarter of 
a century our group life in- 
surance plan has, where death 
has removed the bread-winner, 
provided a means of support 





during the period of readjust- 
ment and banished the spectre 
of debt from the homes of our 
employees. The benefits to such 
families are incalculable. 


BOYD A. THORNTON 


Insurance Supervisor 
Indiana & Michigan Electric 
Company 

= 8 


Midland, Mich. 


EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR: 

At a time when the importance 
of an individual is threatened by 
the concentration of power in large 
organizations, politically and other- 
wise, it is refreshing and hopeful 


ENDORSEMENT NUMBER 


to find an important expression of 
true individuality still remaining. 
I have reference to the continu- 
ally increasing interests of the peo- 
ple of America in the purchase of 


life insurance. In my opinion, the 
growth of the life insurance busi- 
ness is simply another example of 





Ronee 


the individuality of the average 
American citizen who believes that 
he should provide for his own se- 
curity rather than depend upon 
some government agency or other 
organization for that purpose. 

People of this country can be 
proud of their achievement in pro- 
viding, by their own work and self- 
sacrifice, for the security and wel- 
fare of their families through the 
purchase of life insurance. 

In reaching this goal, the indi- 
vidual has been materially assisted 
by those life insurance companies 
which have recognized the need to 











INDIANA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1947, $270.01 
Per capita prem. paid during 1947, $34.54 
Per capita income during 1947, $1,287 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1947, 2.71% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,311.99 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 14 

Per capita death losses, 1947, $10.86 
Total State taxes per capita, 1947, $45.56 
Number of marriages in 1947, 58,537 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1947, 15.2 


Increase in Ord. 
Life Production 


Increase In 
State Income 
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1947 10.2 — 16 
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provide coverages and rates such 
as will fit all requirements of the 
buying public. Also, enlightened em- 
ployers have, through the medium 
of group insurance, given more and 
more people the opportunity to help 
themselves provide for their se- 
curity and welfare at the lowest 
possible cost. 

The American insurance industry 
has helped to further the cause of 
the individual man by making pos- 
sible individual action in providing 
for security and welfare rather 
than to force compulsory action by 
other means. 

R. M. PRINCE 

Insurance Manager, Legal De- 

partment, The Dow Chemical 

Company 


ROCKFORD 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Writing the Best in 
Life Insurance 


TERRITORIES OPEN IN ILLINOIS, l1OWA, 


| AND THE MIDDLE WESTERN STATES 


Home Office: Rockford, Illinois 
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Fort Wayne, Ind. 


EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR: 


Inevitable as are the contingen- 
cies of the future so is the natural 





and normal instinct of human 
beings to wish to be prepared for 
these occasions and events. Obvi- 


ously the demands of that instinct, 
at least insofar as anticipating 
financial contingencies can be met, 
is made possible by present-day life 
insurance. Today’s fast and mov- 
ing world is fraught with many and 
great hazards. There are those 
hazards over which man has no 
control, and therefore, can do 
nothing. 

However, those arising from lack 
of funds, or insufficient funds, can 
be dissipated by reliance on life in- 
surance. Life insurance is one of 
the few trustworthy means of se- 
curity at the disposal of the com- 
mon man. There is no reason for 
justification that he should not use 
it when he can, and to the extent of 
his ability. 

In this connection I would like to 
add that I think life insurance has 
come to be a part of the American 
way of life; that every agency 
throughout our national life today 
should recognize its value to the 
end of furthering its significance 
and importance, and give it protec- 
tion from too great taxation and 
regulation. It would be a blow to 





EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR: 


Chicago, III. 


The economic goodness of life insurance is best illustrated 
by the observation that I have yet to know an employee’s 
family not acutely in need of its benefits. Life insurance has 
proven to be the marginal difference between each family’s 
subsidized existence and its self-respect. 


FRAZIER S. WILSON 


Insurance Manager—United Air Lines 














HOME OFFICE 





COUNTRY LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


“ Outstanding 
in Every Respect 


- CHICAGO, 


ILLINOIS 
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our millions of life insurance hold. 
ers to weaken and tear down the 
structure which in their hope for 
the future has been built for them. 
selves and their families. Life jp. 
surance is a true form of thrift, ang 
that inherent thrift in man shall 
remain as one of the immutable 
laws despite all attacks leveled 
against it. 

HARRY W. BAALs 

Ex-Mayor 











WISCONSIN 


Per capita life ins. written, 1947, $203.95 
Per capita prem. paid during 1947, $36.43 
Per capita income during 1947, $1,337 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1947, 2.69% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,291.45 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 16 

Per capita death losses, 1947, $11.67 
Total State taxes per capita, 1947, $59.75 
Number of marriages in 1947, 35,527 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1947, 10.8 


Increase in Ord. 
Life Production 


Increase in 
State Income 


eT 25.6% — 1.1% 
1943 a” §8=—s78caaabids 14.8 
1944...... a, 86 uatipcgaans 21.2 
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tc... a) 8383©>scaanenead 45.7 
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Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 

I have always been an advo- 
cate of life insurance. I believe 
every individual who has loved 
ones dependent upon him owes 
it to himself and to his loved ones 
and to the community to build a 
reservoir of savings and security. 
Life insurance will do that very 
thing. It not only reinstates in 
practice the ancient virtue of 
thrift, but it pools the individual 
resources of a majority of the 
nation. 

ALEXANDER WILEY 
United States Senator 
from Wisconsin 


Chicago, Il. 
Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 


Life insurance is one of the 
greatest assets of those indi- 
viduals who are not fortunate 
enough to accumulate sufficient 
personal funds for the continu- 
ance of the welfare and well- 
being of dependents after death. 
There is no surer means of pro- 
viding security for one’s family. 

Ivan L. Scott 
Insurance Manager 
Pabst Brewing Company 
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R. S. BASS 


Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance has achieved 
its highest development and most 
widespread application in Amer- 
ica. The funds of our insurance 
companies have financed agricul- 
ture, manufacturing and trans- 
portation, and are an intimate 
factor in the maintenance of our 
standards of living, highest in 
the world. 





The citizens of [linois own 
nine billion dollars in life insur- 
ance. This vast financial bulwark 
provides security for the widow, 
the orphan and the aged. I know 
of no institution which touches 
our people more intimately or 
which adds more to their well- 
being and contentment than life 


insurance. Dwight H. Green 


Former Governor of Illinois 
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OUR FIRST BILLION IN FORCE 


Decatur, III. 
EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR: , 


Under our present economy and in this age of high taxes 
where it is almost impossible for an individual on salary to 
build an estate through savings and investments, Life In- 
surance is a necessity. For a man to fulfill his obligations to 
his family and give them security, if he dies too soon, life 
insurance is the answer. This same insurance, if wisely pur- 
chased and planned, will give the individual and his wife 
(after children are grown and on their own) an independent 
and carefree old age when he has outlived his usefulness in 
his vocation. The peace of mind that comes from knowing 
that he or his widow will never in any way be dependent on 
their children offsets the hardships that occurred in making 
premium payments during the earlier years of his life. 

R. S. BASS 
Treasurer, A. E. Staley Company 





...aTribute to Our Representatives 


Continental’s volume of insurance in force has soared be- 
yond the billion dollar mark . . . a major milestone reached 
thirty-seven years after founding. 


The achievement is a fitting and deserved tribute to our 
loyal, talented, prosperous staff of agents operating in forty- 
two states. That billion is 100% theirs. No reinsurance. 
No mergers. 


They have written . . . and constantly enlarge . . . their 
proud and amazing record of progress. Volume in force has 
quadrupled since January 1, 1940. . . doubled since January 
1, 1945 . . . streaked ahead more than $132,000,000 during 
the first eight months of 1948. 


Record of Progress 


October 31, 1948 .... . $1,037,447,555 
December 31, 1947 ... 869,856,136 
December 31, 1945 .... 539,436,117 
December 31, 1940 274,442,684 
December 31, 1930 145,885,151 
December 31, 1920 17,727,585 
December 31, 1911 93,479 


Opportunity Is Greatest Where Growth Is Fastest! 


Capable experienced life men . . . ready for bigger things 
. will find a rare choice of situations with Continental 
. as general agents . . . as life department managers with 
prominent general lines agencies . . . as personal producers 
under unit manager compensation plan. We invite you to 
write for details. 


Agency Department 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


310 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


One of America’s Fastest Growing 
BILLION DOLLAR Life Insurance Companies 
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I believe in life jp. 
surance. Two reason; 
are outstanding. Mos 
important is prote. 
tion for my family, |} 
want to know tha 
my wife will be abk 
to support herself and 
educate my two young 
sons if I pre-deceay 
them. Next, I want to 





ILLINOIS 


Per capita life ins. written, 1947, $275.87 
Per capita prem. paid during 1947, $46.43 
Per capita income during 1947, $1,624 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1947, 2.83% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,699.86 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 6 

Per capita death losses, 1947, $16.10 
Total State taxes per capita, 1947, $48.76 
Number of marriages in 1947, 108,461 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1947, 13.2 





Increase in Increase in Ord. ° 
State Income Life Production know that my declin. 
1942 15.89%, 12.8%, i will 
isthe gestae: 1.4. ng years will be made 
aaa 9:1 9:7 easier and happier by 
1946. . 2.7 12.3 a steady income. | 
1946. . | Pe sredattetresee 51.6 : 
1947. 8.2 1.2 thank d for the in. 
—— stitution of life in. 














surance, the only 
agency by which mos 
men of average or 
smaller means can at. | 
tain both of these ob | 
jectives. 





R. L. JACOBUS, Mgr. Insurance Dept. Montgomery Ward 
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The Country’s Most Friendly || sis 
agai 
Company Offers: ... | por 
* Modern and attractive agent’s and general agent’s | resi¢ 
contracts to those looking for a permanent con- T 
nection. } serv 
* Complete line of Life Insurance policy contracts : 
from birth to age 65 with full death benefit on | dep: 
HALF A BILLION juvenile policy contracts from age 0. 
* Complete line of Accident and Health policy con- 
e tracts with lifetime benefits. 
Life Insurance In Force * Individual Family Hospitalization contracts with | _. 
surgical, medical and nurse benefits. | 
, * Complete substandard facilities. 
Washington National has entered that select circle * Educational program for field man. 
of companies having more than half a billion dollars ; 
of life insurance in force. This important milestone Strong, Progressive Company 
was reached in November, 1948. With a field force Older than 85% of all legal reserve life EDI1 
geared to service in forty-six states and the District insurance companies | T 
of Columbia and offering a complete line of life, sent 
accident and health, and hospital coverage, Wash- OPENINGS IN CALIFORNIA, } own 
ington National has set its sights for the billion dollar Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, liabi 
mark. However long it may take to achieve this goal, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio and Wisconsin agai 
Washington National will maintain its policy of "se- by a 
curity and service first.” NORTH AMERICAN LIFE || °r 
futu 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY sura 
M 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF CHICAGO spen 
C. G. Ashbrook, Vice President—Director of to t 
CHICAGO Agencies ines 
Executive Offices: Evanston, Illinois. G. R. Kendall, President North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois fam 
————— tion 
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Newly-Elected Governor of Ohio 


Epiror. THE SPECTATOR: 





In the ever-changing background of social and economic functions, 
this country must place its dependence on insurance as a bulwark 


against uncertainty and disorder. 


Insurance is playing a very im- 


portant part in the protection of the lives and property of the citizens 


residing in this State and nation. 


The future of insurance is certain if companies continue to be con- 
servatively managed and understandingly supervised by the insurance 


departments of the several States. 


FRANK J. LAUSCHE 
Governor of Ohio 


UMM L4LLLV0UNNLOUDOOIDUUOUAUUOUSUUUOLHUGUOUOULULOLYOLUUUOULUOAU ODADAS DAPHNE 


Insurance Manager 


Cleveland, O. 
EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR: 

To me life insurance is as es- 
sential to the family as it is to the 
owner of an automobile to have a 
liability policy to protect him 
against loss of savings and estate 
by accident. 

Thrifty, economic planning for 
future family needs includes life in- 
surance as a “Must.” 

Most of the things for which we 
spend good money contribute less 
to the permanance of the family 
than does life insurance. Many 
families are broken because of fric- 
tion over financial worries. 


ENDORSEMENT NUMBER 


Enjoyment of your earnings ac- 
cumulated by daily toil will be fur- 
ther enhanced by investing a rea- 
sonable portion in a plan for de- 
ferred enjoyment when your living 
depends no longer on your vocation. 

I am not one of those who be- 
lieves in life insurance to the .point 
that contracts for premium pay- 
ments become a burden, hence the 
advice for reasonable amounts such 
as the economic status will permit, 
and then continue to keep the in- 
surance in force. 


Ross F. JOHNSTON 
Insurance Manager 
The Hunkin-Conkey Construction 
Co. 
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U. S. Senator from Ohio 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

Insurance encourages every hus- 
band and father to provide for those 
dependent upon him. It fosters 
thrift during the productive years 
and provides security when condi- 
tions require it. It means self-re- 
spect. It supplants fear with faith. 

JOHN W. BRICKER 
U. S. Senator, Ohio 














Per capita life ins. written, 1947, $285.23 
Per capita prem. paid during 1947, $42.77 
Per capita income during 1947, $1,441 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1947, 2.98% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,583.12 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 9 

Per capita death losses, 1947, $16.13 

Total State taxes per capita, 1947, $51.53 
Number of marriages in 1947, 93,779 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1947, 12.1 


Increase in Ord. 
Life Production 


Increase in 
State Income 








ee 22.5% —14.5% 
WSR ceccccors | | eee 12.0 
1944 7.8 9.5 
1945. —— QD ceccccccee 15.7 
1946 76 53.6 
1947.. 10.7 — 28 
Attorney 


Cleveland, O. 


Eprror oF THE SPECTATOR: 

Some live on earned income, 
some on dividends from secur- 
ities, some on both. On death 
the earned income stops, and the 
Federal and State governments 
take away their share of the se- 
curities. In that situation the 
survivor of the life partnership 
is thankful if there is insurance, 
and correspondingly suffers if 
there is not. Speaking for my- 
self, I am glad that I took life 
insurance when I could get it. 

Artuur D. BALpwIn 

Mr. Baldwin is a member of the 
law firm of Garfield, Baldwin, 
Jamison, Hope & Ulrich. He is the 
president of the Cleveland Hos- 
pital Service Association and presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Legal Aid 
Society. 
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Republican Leader and Senator 


from Ohio 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

Investment through life insur- 
ance makes our industrial progress 
free and independent, with the 
initiative and determination so 
characteristic of past American 
growth. 

Life insurance is not only an 
economic benefit, but a social bene- 
fit. Obviously it prevents depen- 
dency, and makes men and women 
secure. It is unfortunate that it was 
not even more extended in 1929, 
when the depression of that year 
brought so many millions of Ameri- 
cans to poverty, and impressed on 
the United States the necessity for 
government old age pensions to 
take care of those who were not 
taken care of by life insurance and 
other savings. 

ROBERT A. TAFT 
United States Senator from Ohio 














“ONE GOOD FRIEND!” 


Walter Malloy, a Columbus citizen, wrote his will in rhyme. His gen- 


Publishers Comment 


Cleveland, 0, | 


Epiror oF THE SPECTATOR: 


Cleveland’s Daily Legal News 
has no “axe to grind,” but the 
owner and three sons are very | 
enthusiastic about the benefits of 
life insurance. 

Each of us own an adequate 
amount and we cordially com. 
mend it to all our employees, 
also to our readers. t 

RatpH C. Kartovec | 
Ratpu E. Kartovec | 
Lucien B. Kartovec 
Ropert V. Kar.over | 





Judge 


Cleveland, 0. 
EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR: 


It is quite natural that a judge of 
a United States Court should favor 
life insurance. The theory of our 
government and the professional 
standards of the bench and bar 
recognize that judges should be 
free and independent. No judge 
should have an interest in any con- 
troversy before him. It has there- 
fore been recognized that it is best 
for judges to place their savings in 
such investments as government 
bonds and insurance. Further- 
more, the judge of a busy court 
does not have time to look after in- 
vestments in other fields. He must 
entrust his savings to someone who 
is qualified to look after them. It 
is therefore advisable for him to 





Th 


eral estate amounted to $14,000 but his life insurance with this and 
other companies exceeded $73,000. This will was widely publicized 
when probated last September, especially Article VY thereof which 


turn to the experienced insurance 
companies for the preservation and 











expressed his high opinion of life insurance as follows: 


“The inventory won’t be great 
There isn’t much to my estate 
But who’s that coming in the gate? 
The Life Insurance Man! 


“Here comes the cash, oh happy day. 
He'll foot the bill and go his way 
But every month he'll have to pay, 
That Life Insurance Man! 


“Lo, many moons those checks will come 
For quite a tidy little sum, 
He’s one good friend you must not shun, 
The Life Insurance Man!” 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Columbus 16, Ohio 
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care of such funds as he wishes to a 


provide for his dependents. 
ROBERT N. WILKIN 
United States District Judge | 


Real Estate Partner 
Cleveland, O. 


Epitor OF THE SPECTATOR: 

As a young man I was blessed 
with a sizable family entirely de- 
pendent upon my earning ca 
pacity for their subsistence and 
comfort. 

In retrospect I can truthfully 
say many a moment of deep 
anxiety was saved me by reason 
of the fact that I saw fit to carry 
a large amount of life insurance. 


Max. J. Rupo.p# 
Rudolph & Free 
Real Estate Appraisals 
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This is the house 
id, 0. kb 7 hi | | 
: that “jack” built 
geo 
favor The New Home of One of OUR STARS* 
f our 
sional READ THIS SUCCESS STORY 
bar 
d be “I am enclosing a photograph of the home we 
, have just purchased, for which we paid $30,000 Cleveland, O. 
judge cash. 
Pers “I started from ‘scratch’ as a General Agent for EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR: 
: aa the Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Company just During World War I the Armed 
! st four years ago. Through the use of the Miracle Services had approximately 3,500,- 
gs in Letter lead system and other Illinois Bankers Life : : rie <1 
ment Assurance Company sales plans and policies, I 000 in uniform, while World War II 
ther- have accomplished a great deal more financially saw approximately 15,000,000 called 
neal than I ever dreamed of doing in so short a time. to service. The record shows that 
r in- “My home, paid for in full, is one of the evidences better than 99 per cent subscribed 
aia ; of the value of an Illinois Bankers Life Assurance to their Government’s insurance 
| a Company agency contract. program which made a maximum of 
It (*Name on request. Such a letter could well be written $10,000 of life insurance available 
— to | by you if you become a member of our happy family. to each individual. 
In these millions of men and 
rance 
1 and You, Too, May Reach STARDOM women there was created a more 
es to “i : te A — complete appreciation of their indi- 
In “The Happiest Insurance Family in America vidual responsibilities for the future 
” ; : security of their loved ones, as wel! 
Investigate this opportunity to hecome associated with a ‘ * 
‘udge | group of enthusiastic insurance moneymakers and a as for their own financial well- 
friendly company that is genuinely agency-minded. Our being. 
unique methods create leads. If you are interested in 7 . . ‘ng 
Immediate Income, Renewal Revenue, and Future The inculcation of individual re- 
Security, write for our intriguing plan and learn of the sponsibility is the very essence of 
general agencies still available. If you can meet our oa ga 2 
requirements, you'll be thanking your lucky stars you life insurance and, toe regard the 
. 0. acted today. All correspondence confidential. results from another angle, it be- 
. . : comes obvious that any nation 
Hugh D. Hart, Vice-President and Director of Agencies whose citizens have a feeling of se- 
ssed i . - curity and independence becomes a . 
; de- Hlinols Bankers life positive influence for good in its 
ca- relations with other nations. 
and We, in the Veterans Administra- 
Assurance Com all tion, are keenly aware of the im- 
ully portance of an adequate life insur- 
leep pnd ance program in building a sound 
wane Monmouth, illinois economy in our city, state and 
arry nation. 
a - ry WILLIAM L. MARLIN 
LPH The Happiest nsurance Brigadier General 
Free Family in America and Regional Manager 
isals Veterans Administration 
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Former Governor of Ohio ‘ 
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Columbus, O. } x 
Epitor oF THE SPECTATOR: F 3 
Life insurance is an integral 
part of our modern way of life. 
Not only does it perform its best ; 
known function of providing EbITO 
for the family whose income pro- Sou 
ducer has died, security against best 
financial catastrophe with its at- man t 
tendant social and physical mis- | fit of 
fortune, but is is now further ing a 
recognized as a sound invest- good 
ment which during the life of neces: 
the insured can produce for him = 
the confidence and self-reliance disch: 
that results from economic inde- aren 
pendence. g one 
THomas J. HERBERT pe me 
Ex-Governor of cre 
cease: 
fact, 
man’s 
sion } 
ot de} 
I st 
LT LS a — 
insur; 
ing it 
of lif 
he SUPERIOR LIFE is constantly seeking new ways to help 
its men in the field. We recognize that the success of our 
company is dependent upon the success of the men who sell. | 
In addition to practical helps, we are constantly giving our field | = 
men new policies, new selling ideas. Training is essential; sales 
helps are necessary, but the man who, in addition to these, has a | 
real policy to sell with a sound and progressive company behind it, 
is the man who finds both pleasure and profit in his job. | 
] a cal 
Y er ca 
THE SUPERIOR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY = 
. , , ip 
734 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Rank 
Pp 
, ‘ ° . ae te Total's 
Operating in the District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, Delaware, wumbe 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Georgia, Alabama. and Kentucky. 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947. 
— 
ENDOR 
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Jackson, Miss. 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 
We have found that our most 


y Y 
Ea st Ss out hh C entra i St ates stable, efficient and contented work- 
ers are those who are properly 
ar lO }~3=|« Protected with life insurance. 

Life insurance encourages em- 
ployees to save and, at the same 
time, offers a safeguard against 
catastrophes which, were they not 
insured, could break up a family 
forever. 








R. D. SANDERS 
President, The Sanders Company 






| TENNESSEE MISSOURI 


) Epitok, THE SPECTATOR: ceeeeennenrennncnet 
' Sound life insurance offers the 
' best opportunity to the average 
| man to leave an estate for the bene- 
| fit of his dependents. As a practic- 
ing attorney, I have encountered a 
good many estates in which it was 
necessary to sacrifice real property, 
or assets of the estate, in order to 
f discharge the obligations of the 
estate. Ready cash is one of the 
great needs of so many estates in 
administering them in the interest 
of creditors and the families of de- 
ceased persons. As a matter of 
fact, life insurance is the average 
man’s best hope for making provi- 


COMMONWEALTH 
Commentary 






A UNIQUE POLICY 


=} | 
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sion for the support and education 
of dependents when he is gone. 

! strongly urge the wisdom of all 
insurable citizens taking and keep- 
ing in force an appreciable amount 
of life insurance. 

THOMAS L. BAILEY 
Ex-Governor of Mississippi 














MISSISSIPPE 


Per capita life ins. written, 1947, $90.91 
Per capita prem. paid during 1947, $11.94 
Per capita income during 1947, $659 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1947, 1.82% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $408.82 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 49 

Per capita death losses, 1947, $3.62 

Total State taxes per capita, 1947, $41.92 
Number of marriages in 1947, 53,480 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1947, 25.6 


Increase in Ord. 
Life Production 


Increase in 
State Income 


1942... rears: —12.9%, 
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1944 a, 8=—_s wanna 21.2 
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1946. . — 1.9 Saranac 53.1 
1947... yo >.) gkemataee — 3.7 





In many respects, the policy you sell is identical 
to that sold by hundreds of other underwriters, but 
there is one additional ingredient that makes the 
policy you sell different from any other that your 
prospect can buy—your personal service. 


The prospective buyer can choose from any of the 
large number of legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies in operation today —dall of them good, 
many of them excellent. But you have a unique 
policy—a better policy—a better buy than he can 
hope to find elsewhere, because you can give 
your prospect your personal services with the 
additional advantages of your policy. 


Show the prospect the monetary value of your 
services through the proper integration of his life 
insurance program, through his Social Security, 
through payments to beneficiaries, and the like. 
Prove that you have a unique policy. 


Insurance in Force July 31, 1948 
$370,353,111 


COMMONWEALTH 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


tOutSVELLE «© MORTON BOYD, President 
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KENTUCKY 


Per capita life ins. written, 1947, $153.46 
Per capita prem. paid during 1947, $21.45 
Per capita income during 1947, $850 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1947, 2.47% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $780.66 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 40 

Per capita death losses, 1947, $7.28 

Total State taxes per capita, 1947, $36.96 
Number of marriages in 1947, 71,563 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1947, 25.8 


Increase in Ord. 
Life Production 


Increase in 
State Income 


1942 28.5% ..—14.3% 
1943..... 29.3 i+ 
1944....... .. 14, 13.9 
1945 . 49 15.5 
1946 10.5 58.2 
1947... 8.7 . 2.4 








Louisville, Ky. 
EpIToR, THE SPECTATOR: 

My first experience with the 
practical value of life insurance 
occurred when my father died. Had 
it not been for the life insurance 
which he carried, it would have 
been necessary for my mother to 
break up our home. Instead, she 
was able to continue living with- 
out fear of want because of the 
life insurance which my father 
owned at the time of his death. 

With such an example before 
me, it is not surprising that I be- 
gan buying life insurance as soon 
as I went to work at the age of 
16. At first I bought only indus- 
trial life insurance, but, as my 
earning power increased, I was able 
to buy ordinary life insurance and 
thus accumulate a series of hostage 
dollars against the future. 

After service with the USMC in 
the South Pacific I again reflected 
that my life insurance taken out 
before the war, plus my govern- 
ment life insurance, would do all 
and more than I had expected of 
it in the way of providing for me 
when I can no longer provide for 
myself. 

CARLETON H. DINSMORE 











* 


+. 


Delaware. 





KENTUCKY CENTRAL 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Anchorage, Kentucky 


Over forty-six years 
of service to our 


policyowners. 


District Offices in all principal cities of Kentucky, 
Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and 


* 


* 
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TENNESSEE 


Per capita life ins. written, 1947, $192.20 / 
Per capita prem. paid during 1947, $23.7 
Per capita income during 1947, $916 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1947, 2.62%, 
Per capita life ins. in force, $852.10 . 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 37 , 
Per capita death losses, 1947, $6.81 t 
Total State taxes per capita, 1947, $47.4 
Number of marriages in 1947, 17,157 i 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1947, 54) 


Increase in Ord! 
Life Production) 


Increase in 
State Income 








1942... -. 24.2% 12.2% 
1943 28.5 oa 6.7 
ee 16.5 i a 
1945 was . 5.9 15.1 
1946 : 3.8 57.3 
re 7.9 ..— 54 
Educator 


| 
Chattanooga, Tenn. | 
EpiITorR, THE SPECTATOR: 

Above most people, I ought to| 
appreciate the value of life insur 
ance. I happen to be the Hea¢- 
master of a boys’ school, and when 
the depression came it was abse-| 
lutely necessary for me to berren) 
a large sum of money to keep the 
school going. For the first time in| 
history, land was no good as a col 
lateral. In spite of the fact that 
the school had a land value of nearly 
$400,000, I could not borrow on 
that value. It was my life insur 
ance, and my life insurance alone, 
that saved the school and kept it 
going. Time and again I have 
found my life insurance truly a] 
life-saver. 

The fact that I have been forced 
each year to lay aside a certain 
sum for my life insurance has been 
of inestimable value in character 
and habit-forming. If I had to live | 
my life over again, I would start | 
at the first opportunity to insure} 
my life; and I would make every 
effort to carry what I would con- 
sider a reasonable amount. As 
editor of The Spectator, you om 
render a wonderful service to this 
country by telling the value of 
life insurance to the citizens of 
America. 

I do not approve of political 
methods being used to insure se 
curity and freedom of want; | 
heartily approve of the security and 
freedom from fear that comes from 
prudence, from saving, from hard 
work, and from life insurance in 
a sound company. 


S. J. McCALliE 
Headmaster, The McCallie School 
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Lawyer, Lion 
Memphis, Tenn. 

EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

Speaking from personal as well 
as professional experience, I know 
of nothing sounder for the individ- 
ual and the business man than life 
insurance to fit the circumstances 
existing. In most business con- 
tracts, I recommend protective in- 
surance for the investing partici- 
pant. In partnerships or corpora- 
tions with few stockholders, the ac- 
tive management needs to be in- 
sured as a matter of simple good 
business. 


Not only is life insurance a ma- 
jor part of many estates, but often 
it prevents the loss of the home, 
or the sacrifice of investments to 
pay inheritance taxes. No man 
capable of procuring life insurance, 
or whose estate will have inheri- 
tance taxes, should overlook pro- 
tecting his estate against mort- 


gage indebtedness and taxes in 
addition to the needs of his de- 
pendents. 


CLIFFORD D. PIERCE 

Former President, Lions Interna- 

tional, and member of the law 
firm of Harsh & Pierce. 








Provident Producers. 





Proor THAT PROVIDENT TRAINING Pays— 


These sixteen members of our field force are typical of 
the young men who have entered 
through the Provident’s Home Office training schools. 
This particular group produced a volume of $3,208,500 
during the past seven months. 


Each graduate must successfully complete an eight week 
period of supervised field work before receiving his di- 
ploma. The records show that all of the graduates of the 
schools conducted during the past two years have pro- 
duced an average of $6,657 weekly (or at the rate of 
$350,000 annually) during that period. 


Our Home Office schools merely lay a sound foundation 
for the advanced training the graduates receive under 
the Provident’s program. However, the performance of 
these young men down to date is ample evidence that 
they are well on the way toward outstanding careers as 


CHATTANOOGA 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 





life underwriting 
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Knoxville, Tenn, 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

I might sum up my view by stat- 
ing that I consider life insurance 
“a must.” It has always been my 
thought that a man should begin 


buying life insurance when young, | 


adding to his coverage as_ he 
“climbs the ladder” and his respon- 
sibilities increase. I also believe in 
insurance coverage for women and 
children and have included the 
members of my family in my insur- 
ance program. 

I know of no more conservative 
investment than life insurance 
when placed in a strong company, 
As depressions “come and go” one’s 








securities increase or decrease ip | 


value, but life insurance is the 
back-log which is always good as 
long as the United States is good, 

Through the medium of life in- 
surance one can provide for the 
payment of taxes at death, can pro- 
vide for monthly income for de- 
pendents and enjoy life the more 
realizing that loved ones will be 
provided with the necessities of 
life. Another very excellent reason 


for the purchase of life insurance } 
is the fact that it encourages sys- | 


tematic saving. Of my various in- 
vestments, I must confess that | 
prize my life insurance most highly 
of all. 
E. J. MCMILLAN, President, 
Standard Knitting Mills, Ine. 


A Citizen Speaks 


Birmingham, Ala. 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance has done an out- 
standing job in our country. It 
proves that if people really want to 
get together for the common good, 
they can nearly always devise ways 
and means for ameliorating the 
evils to which mankind is heir. 

The protection which is afforded 
by life insurance was so far ad- 
vanced in the United States that 
we are now the most fully insured 
nation in the world. This is not be- 
cause we received help from others, 
but because we, collectively, had 
the foresight and energy to seek 
the good of the individual in the 
good of all. 

When National Service Life In- 
surance was offered to the armed 
forces, it advanced tremendously 
the cause of life insurance every- 
where. Those who availed them- 
selves of it have a better under- 
standing of what life insurance can 
do than would otherwise have 
existed. 

FRANCIS G. DORAN 
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V eteran 


Montgomery, Ala. 
EpIToR, THE SPECTATOR: 

To me, the most important fea- 
ture of life insurance which I pur- 
chased before the Second World 
War was the loan provision. There 
were two instances in which I used 
this to further my business, and 
then paid off the loan so that my 
life insurance would again be there 
in full. 

With that experience behind me, 
I naturally took out $10,000 of Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance when 
I entered the Army and have con- 
tinued that, plus the life insurance 
I had before. I regard life insur- 
ance as the best form of saving and 
protection which any man can buy 
today. 

CHESTER A. DRUGAN 


SO UML ULLAL 














ALABAMA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1947, $183.28 
Per capita prem. paid during 1947, $22.56 
Per capita income during 1947, $837 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1947, 2.7% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $751.82 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 44 

Per capita death losses, 1947, $6.51 

Total State taxes per capita, 1947, $36.61 
Number of marriages in 1947, 45,960 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1947, 16.3 








Increase in Increase in Ord. 

State Income Life Production 

_. sere 34.3%, — 7.8% 
re 24.9 5.1 
1944 TH #8 .rcecces 2.7 
er 3.4 17.1 
ere 2.6 77.3 
1947. . * reer. ee 3.5 

Doctor 
Arab. Ala. 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

I certainly do not regret one 
penny that I have paid for my life 
insurance. I believe in it thor- 
oughly and now carry a total of 
$59,750. 

Dr. JAMES M. CRAWFORD 


Montgomery, Ala. 
Epitor OF THE SPECTATOR: 

I believe that the primary 
reason for my strong belief in 
insurance is that it offers pro- 
tection and security to a group 


cee 





of people who would not be able 
to accumulate the means for this 
protection and security without 
the investment plan life insur- 


ance offers. 
James E. Fotsom 


Governor 























Home Office 


Founded 1903 


CECIL WOODS 


President 
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THE VOLUNTEER STATE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY — 


Serving the South for 
forty-five years 


Life Insurance in Force in Excess of 


$146,000,000 


Assets in Excess of 


$42,000,000 
Over $67,000,000 paid to policy- 


owners and beneficiaries 


CHATTANOOGA 1, TENNESSEE 


JOHN A. WITHERSPOON 
V. P. & Director of Agencies 


























Today is the only day that 
counts today. For your every 
| life insurance need write or 


call our nearest office. 


Home Office 
116 Catoma St. 
Montgomery, Ala. 


W. C. Jennings 


Eastern Office 
10 E. Fayette St. 
Baltimore, Md. 


President 
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West North Central States 


College President 


Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 

In my experience, life insur- 
ance has meant much. During 
the depression of World War I, 
several paid-up policies meant 
the difference between owning a 
home or losing it. 

Now, at a time when the years 
are passing more rapidly, it again 
will mean a great deal in peace 
of mind to know that the family 
is well taken care of in thefuture. 
I think every man owes it to his 
family to be adequately insured. 

Dr. Daniet A. HirscHLer 
President, The College of 
Emporia, Emporia, 
Kansas 











MISSOURI 


Per capita life ins. written, 1947, $238.84 
Per capita prem. paid during 1947, $35.14 
Per capita income during 1947, $1,197 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1947, 2.92%, 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,300.43 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 15 

Per capita death losses, 1947, $11.86 

Total State taxes per capita, 1947, $43.23 
Number of marriages in 1947, 43,613 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1947, 11.3 


Increase in Ord. 
Life Production 


Increase in 
State Income 








1942. 22.9%, -— 9.0% 
1943. 18.6 tome ednceies 1.5 
1944 11.2 12.4 
1945. 5.7 12.7 
1946. 13.2 56.1 
1947 5.6 7.4 
SS 





A turtle with his armored shell . . .Is very safe, it’s true 
. - - And that’s just fine for turtles . . . But it just won't do 
for you ... Now you can have protection. ..In a new 


and better way .. 


. By getting three whole “shells” in 


one (Life-Accident-Health) ... 
when protected by 


teacncas Pbené 
Clasucauce Ce. 


THE HOME OF COMPLETE PROTECTION 


B. M. A. BUILDING 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 





EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance is one of the 
great social institutions of modery 
society. It is a means by which 
the individual worker, following 
the traditional philosophy of indi- 
vidual initiative and enterprise, 
can acquire an estate and give pro- 
tection to his family, at the same 
time creating for himself socia] 
stability for the end of his life. 

In days such as these, when the 





entire trend of our society and} 
economic thinking seems to be to. ! 
wards Socialism and- Communism | 


and other disastrous economic phil- 
osophies, the availability of modern 


life insurance programs furnishes | 


an opportunity for all men of good 


will and a desire for personal free- | 


dom to gain that security for them- 
selves on the basis of their own 
intelligent planning and personal 
initiative. 

Consequently, I look upon the 
purchase of life insurance as a 
privilege, and I consider the insti- 
tution of life insurance as one of 
the great bulwarks against social 
deterioration and decay. 


Dr. SAMUEL N. STEVENS 
President, Grinnell College, 
Grinnell, Iowa 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance, in its various 
forms, is the best means of pro- 
viding security for the individual 





and his family. It also preserves 
the way of freedom which is 80 
essential to creative and fruitful 


oe Bryan S. STOrFER 
President of Washburn Munic- 
pal University of Topeka 
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KANSAS 
Per capita life ins. written, 1947, $179.93 
Per capita prem. paid during 1947, $26.68 
Per capita income during 1947, $1,315 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1947, 2.05% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $960.34 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 29 

Per capita death losses, 1947, $6.85 

Total State taxes per capita, 1947, $51.78 
Number of marriages in 1947, 38,141 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1947, 19.9 


Increase in Ord. 
Life Production 


Increase in 
State Income 


1942 48.3%, ‘ awe 1.3% 
1943 26.2 6.6 
1944... 7.2 ‘ , 9.4 
1945. 1.1 15.4 
1946 4.4 60.9 
1947. 23.8 —3.0 








Compensation Director 


St. Louis, Mo. 
EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR: 


There is probably no way of ac- 
curately knowing the extent of 
benefits the survivors receive when 
a life insurance policy becomes a 
claim and is paid upon the death 
of the assured. The fact that the 
home can be held together until 
children can be on their own is 
loaded with tremendous possibili- 
ties. That children can continue 
with their education, or that mother 
can stay in her home and be with 
the children, at least for a while, 
instead of immediately going out to 
earn a living, are benefits that 
enure not only to the family, but 
also to the community at large. 
Aside from this, the assured does 
not have to die to receive benefits 
himself from the ownership of life 
insurance. 


I have known of instances where 
the life insurance was _ sufficient 
fnancial backing to enable the as- 
sured to buy his own home and still 
keep the insurance. I have known 
of instances during the recent de- 
pression where persons owning life 
insurance were able to avoid bank- 
ruptey and thus continue their 
businesses. 

All of us at some time or other 
need financial backing and at such 
times there is nothing better than 
a good life insurance policy. 


SELDON E. BROWN 


Director of Insurance & Workmen's 
Compensation 
Associated Industries of Missouri 
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U.S. Senator 


I recognize the importance of life 
insurance, particularly for the young 
man who has not. accumulated finan- 
cial security for his family. Insurance 
serves as a protection for the family 
and it also provides a means of saving 
for the future. 

I would like to take this opportun- 
ity to commend the insurance com- 
panies and their employees for the 
splendid contribution that they have 
made in the successful prosecution of 
the war and for the tremendous 
amount of war bonds that they have 
purchased during the bond drives. 

Epwarp J. Toye 
U. S. Senator, Minnesota 


Kansas Editor 


Salina, Kan. 
Eprror, THE SpecTAToR: 

I am glad to testify to the value of 
life insurance. A life insurance policy 
is a great stabilizing influence in the 
economic and social life of our country 
and it affords security for the individ- 
ual citizen and his family. 

All I have acquired I owe to what I 
consider the wise use of life insur- 
ance. Having no capital, I borrowed 
from a bank, and bought life insur- 
ance to the full amount of all my 
debts to protect them in case of my 
death. As a result, I have put myself 
in an independent position financially 
and, in addition, have a fair estate in 
life insurance, much of it paid. So 
far as I know, life insurance is the 
only investment that serves this dual 
purpose. 

Wage earners, salaried men and ex- 
ecutives in a position to carry insur- 
ance, can ill afford to be without its 
protection. 

Roy F. Bamey 
Editor and general manager 
The Salina Journal 
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Founded 1896 


NORTH AMERICAN 
Life and Casually 


HOME OFFICE: MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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St. Paul, Minnesota 

[ heartily recommend the purchase of life insur- 
ance. It offers protection for our most cherished 
and fundamental institution—the home. It is an 
excellent incentive to personal thrift. Especially 
do I urge that young people give careful considera- 
tion to the many benefits to be derived from policy 
ownership. From personal experience, I can say 
that life insurance adds much to family happiness 


and security. a 
, LuTHER W. YouNcDAHL 


Governor 
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gram recorded in tragic lines on the faces of the 
widow and wondering children of their departed 
breadwinner. Everyone should resolve that thi: 
should not happen to his loved ones. 


aie, & So: & 
KANSAS 





> 







Topeka, Kans, 


Per ¢ 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 
It is my conviction that life insurance has had, 
profound influence in developing the ideal Amer; 


can family life, creating an atmosphere of security 


and peace of mind, without which our countr 
could not have made such advancement in so mam 
lines. 
Without question life insurance has been ; 
stabilizing influence on the entire economy of th. 
Nation, and made possible an essential bulwark 
against the perils and uncertainty of the future 
It is a good investment in responsible citizenship 
and important to our continuing stability. 
FRANK CARL30) 
Governy 














Denver, Colorado 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 


We all have seen too often the results of the 
postponement of an adequate life insurance pro 


LEE KNOoUs 
Governo 
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MINNESOTA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1947, $203.22 
Per capita prem. paid during 1947, $32.45 
Per capita income during 1947, $1,195 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1947, 2.67%, 


i) Per capita life ins. in force, $1,202.64 


Rank—as to per capita in force, 18 

Per capita death losses, 1947, $11.29 

Total State taxes per capita, 1947, $58.90 
Number of marriages in 1947, 35,991 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1947, 12.4 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 

State Income Life Production 

1942.... -. 28.9% sevees. 14.1% 
1943... 20.6 stella telo an La 
a 14.7 
1945 oe 9.6 8.8 
1946... <« we 56.7 
1947.. 8.4 4.7 


Minneapolis Editor 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
EpItor, THE SPECTATOR: 

My feeling about insurance can 
be described best by the simple 
statement of fact that I carry all 
the insurance for which I can pos- 
sibly pay. It is the surest method 
of saving and providing for a fel- 
low’s family’s future. It gives to 
the fellow himself a feeling of con- 
tent about his family, and a knowl- 
edge that whatever may happen to 
him, his family has a measure of 
protection and a means of liveli- 
hood and education. That’s a 
mighty comfortable feeling to have. 

JOHN THOMPSON 
Editor, The Minneapolis Star 





U. S. Senator 


Life insurance provides protec- 
tion for loved ones during the pro- 
ductive years and safeguards the 
home in old age by securing the 
bereft against misfortune. As a 
means of investment, it encourages 
thrift. 

Karl E. Mundt 
U. S. Senator, South Dakota 
a * 
Springfield, S. D. 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

Every young man who is start- 
ing out in life should carry a life 
insurance policy to protect his 
home and family. 

EDWARD A. KETCHAM 
Businessman 














Wichita, Kan. 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

Of all the investments the writer 
has made, life insurance has proved 
the best in the long run. During 
the early years of the Nationai 
Baseball Congress, all profits were 
diverted in paid up annuities. 
Every year since the inception uo 
the N.B.C. program more money 
has been required each year to ex- 
pand the program. The money 
necessary to develop the plan was 





forthcoming upon request at a low 
rate of interest because we always 
had those life insurance policies for 
collateral. Life insurance has 
played a major part in the develop- 
ment of this program which today 
sponsors more tournaments (we’re 
now operating in 20 nations) than 
any other athletic body. 


RAYMOND DUMONT 
President 

National Baseball Congress 
of America 
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EXPANSION 
HAS RESULTED IN 
CHOICE AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES 


TEXAS - ARIZONA - NEW MEXICO - CALIFORNIA 
NEBRASKA + COLORADO - MISSOURI 
OKLAHOMA + KANSAS - NEVADA 
MINNESOTA +» NORTH DAKOTA + SOUTH DAKOTA 
WYOMING - 
OREGON - IDAHO - WASHINGTON 


NATIONAL RESERVE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


and 


POLICYHOLDERS’ NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Pierre, South Dakota 


Life insurance has come te be recognized and 
accepted by all thoughtful and thrifty men as one 
of the soundest ways of providing financial security 
for those who are dependent upon them. 

Being a lawyer by profession and having ob- 
served first-hand the benefits of life insurance to 
families where the breadwinner has been taken 
from them, I can most enthusiastically point out 
the need and desirability of every man having an 
adequate life insurance program. 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 


EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR: 


Life underwriters have done a 
very thorough job in seeing that I 
provided for those who were de- 
pendent on me. Immediately after 
the start of my first employment, it 
was pointed out that I owed some- 
thing to my parents, and as a re- 
sult I acquired my first policy. 

When I was married, an addi- 
tional responsibility was shown to 
me, and resulted in more insurance. 
Immediately after the births of my 
two daughters, I was induced to in- 
crease my insurance. Upon enter- 
ing business, I again increased my 
protection. 

I have been sold so much protec- 
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GrorceE T. MICKELSON 


Governor 


tion that I have been near bank- 
ruptcy paying the premiums, but 
now at middle age, I am most grate- 
ful to those underwriters who were 
interested in my welfare. 

I believe in life insurance because 
it is the only estate which the aver- 
age person may create, and pro- 
vides a feeling of security both for 
the insured and for his dependents. 

Insurance is a forced savings, 
and that method is necessary for 
the average individual. I wish that 
I had much more insurance, and 
that I had acquired it early in my 
life. 

C. M. WHITFIELD 
Mayor 











SOUTH DAKOTA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1947, $155.51 
Per capita prem. paid during 1947, $22.77 
Per capita income during 1947, $1,348 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1947, 1.70%, 
Per capita life ins. in force, $758.92 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 43 

Per capita death losses, 1947, $4.39 

Total State taxes per capita, 1947, $52.67 
Number of marriages in 1947, 7,905 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1947, 14.0 
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Williston, N. D. 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

My opinion is that life insurance 
is the safest, best investment a man 
can make. Many families have 
been kept from poverty row be- 
cause of America’s great system of 
providing security through life in- 
surance. 

H. M. ZAHL 


Chamber of Commerce 


Mandan, N. D. 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

Yes, I believe in life insurance. | 
feel that I have two very good rea- 
sons for being a strong believer in 
life insurance. 

One reason is that I have been 
associated with my brother in the 
funeral business for the past 26 
years and in this time I have seen 
many a sad case where a loving 
husband had died and left his wife 
and family with little or no insur- 
ance to care for them after he had 
gone, thereby leaving the family 
with little or no income whatsoever, 
where an insurance policy, had he 
taken care of it would have done so 
much good. 

The other reason is my wife and 
five children. I feel that I can go 
to bed at night and rest with the 
thought that, if I am called out of 
this world before I awake in the 
morning, my children will have the 
opportunity to complete their edu- 
cation as I would like to have them 
do, and my wife would be free from 
that worry, as well as other wor- 
ries—due to my life insurance. 

JOHN K. KENNELLY 
Partner in Kennelly Furniture 
Company and former national 
vice-commander of The Amer- 
ican Legion 
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Omaha, Neb. 





Epitor oF THE SPECTATOR: 


Without life insurance, the individ- 
ual and those dear to him do not have 
the basic security that is available to 
all. Without life insurance, the eco- 
nomic structure of the nation would 
be seriously endangered. 

As evidence of Union Pacific’s faith 
in life insurance, the company insti- 
tuted employe group life insurance in 
1917 and has made this protection 
available to its thousands of employes 
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ever since. 


Des Moines, Ia. 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

As Americans, we have all heard 
a great deal about thrift. Benjamin 
Franklin celebrated it in many an 
epigram, and a whole literature 
has been founded on it. This is 
not surprising; to a frontier 
civilization thrift was more than a 
virtue. It was a vital necessity in 
pioneer America and the penalty 
for its neglect was severe. 

Through the lush years of 
America’s growth, and especially 
during the last several decades of 
an awakening social consciousness, 
thrift has taken on a new meaning 
for us. Its bleak, copy-book severity 
has been modified to meet the 
practical requirements of modern 
America. 

I think that Theodore Roosevelt 


G. F. Ashby 
President 


expressed it well when he defined 
thrift as “intelligent spending.” 

If we accept this concept of the 
ancient virtue, it will be difficult 
indeed not to. agree that the pur- 
chase of adequate insurance is one 
of its most important examples. 
This is especially true today when 
America’s great insurance firms, 
working hand in hand with social 
security legislation, are able to 
offer the average citizen a wide 
diversity of insurance plans. 

We may never reach the demo- 
cratic ideal of complete economic 
security for the individual. If we 
do, I am sure that the intelligent 
ownership of insurance will be an 
integral part of the plan. 


HARLAN LOGAN 
Editor 
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NEBRASKA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1947, $178.28 
Per capita prem. paid during 1947, $30.94 
Per capita income during 1947, $1,238 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1947, 2.50% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,110.18 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 21 

Per capita death losses, 1947, $8.34 

Total State taxes per capita, 1947, $38.76 
Number of marriages in 1947, 14,726 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1947, 11.3 
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NEBRASKA 





Omaha, Neb. 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

To me, it is axiomatic that no 
thrift program can be well rounded 
if life insurance be not the keystone. 

The American life insurance sys- 
tem is a heritage every citizen 
should cherish and use not only for 
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Eprror, THE SPECTATOR: 

I am pleased to comment upon the place which life insurance has 
come to fill in our family, community, state and national life. In 
Nebraska, we have had reasonable but strict regulation and this com- 
bined with splendid cooperation by the insurance companies has re- 
sulted in a real public service to our people. 

Our nation has seventy million owners of life insurance carrying 
a total of about 160 billion dollars of insurance in force. This to me 
represents a great monument which our people have erected, dedi- 
cated to thrift, love of family, community responsibility, our national 
welfare and to a higher standard of living and a perpetuation of our 
American way of life. I like to try to visualize the effect of this pro- 
gram, down through the next 100 years, in the full significance of its 
educational, economic, health, cultural, moral and social values. 

An adequate life insurance program for each individual and family 
can assist greatly in solving the problems which the re-adjustment 
period of the next ten years will bring, both individually and nation- 
ally. In this regard I cannot pass up this opportunity to stress the 
great value which will result if every serviceman and woman will re- 
tain their National Service Life (Government) insurance on a per- 
manent basis and to use it as a basis for an adequate insurance 


program. Dwicnt Griswoip, Former Governor of Nebraska 








A Progressive Company 


offering 
“0.V.S.” a Lifetime Compensation Plan 
to Progressive Men 


For details: Write to H. B, Wendell, Superintendent of Agencies 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Clarence J. Daly, President 


Home Office—Denver, Colorado 
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1OWA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1947, $178.79 
Per capita prem. paid during 1947, $29.39 
Per capita income during 1947, $1,144 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1947, 2.53% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $1,084.99 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 22 

Per capita death losses, 1947, $8.14 

Total State taxes per capita, 1947, $53.22 
Number of marriages in 1947, 30,004 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1947, 11.5 
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Eprror, THE SPECTATOR: 
In my opinion life insurance is the 


best investment anyone can make. It 
will maintain the stability of the home 
in case the breadwinner dies, and it 
will also provide a secure old age in 
case he survives. No other investment 
gives such security. 
Eart N. Bossincuam, M. D. 
Famous Iowa physician 
= 8 


Des Moines, Iowa 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance should be among 
the FIRST investments of every 
man. Life insurance immediately 
creates an estate providing protec- 
tion and security for the future. At 
the same time it offers to the 
thrifty an effective means for sys- 
tematic savings. 

HERBERT L. HORTON 

President, Iowa-Des Moines Na- 

tional Bank & Trust Company 


Lawyer 
Clarinda, Ia. 
Eprror, THE SPECTATOR: 

In my opinion it is very important 
for every man, who has a family of 
growing children, to carry enough life 
insurance to provide for them in case 
anything should happen to him be- 
fore his children are able to care for 
themselves. 

We will save and sacrifice, if nec- 
essary, in order to meet our life insur- 
ance premiums, while we would not 
be so careful about saving in order to 
build up a fund to meet such emer- 
gencies. 

Life insurance teaches thrift 
thoughtfulness of others. 

Paut L. MILLtHONE 


Member of the law firm of 
Stephens, Thornell & Millhone 


and 
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Eighty-one years have passed since February 9, 1867, when the Equi- 


table Life of Iowa issued its first policy. 


During the intervening decades, the company and its field represent- 
atives have served well and faithfully the essential life insurance needs of 
policyholders and prospects. The company’s sound, progressive manage- 
ment, and the able and conscientious efforts of its field force, have contrib- 


uted to the ever increasing prestige of Life Insurance as an institution. 


In the days to come, the Equitable of Iowa pledges a strict and 
continuing adherence to the spirit of trusteeship which has dominated 


its every transaction with the insuring public. 


Equitable Life of lowa 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 
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@ MODIFIED FORMS 
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COMPENSATION PLAN 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Des Moines, Iowa 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 


Every man’s life is a battle. 
The necessity for achieving 
peace, security, and happiness 
for himself and his loved ones 
must always remain his chief am- 
bition and goal. 

Throughout the years, wise 
and forward-looking men have, 
in a very substantial degree, been 
able to achieve peace, security, 
and happiness for themselves 
and their loved ones through a 
wise life insurance program. In 
international affairs, peace, se- 
curity, and happiness begin with 
the individual. 

I highly recommend the work 
of life insurance companies as a 
stabilizing influence in the lives 
of individuals and the security 
of the world. 

Robert D. Blue 
Ex-Governor 


Company President 


Clarinda, Ia. 
Evrrok, THe SpecTATOR: 

Life insurance plays an important 
role in any individual’s life and suc- 
cess. The sooner in life we learn all 
about life insurance the quicker we 
attain our own goals of achievement 
in life. It is something the average 
person doesn’t have enough of, due to 
not knowing enough about it. 


Cuartes E. Sinn 
President, Berry Seed Company 
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West South Central States 














LOUISIANA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1947, $140.09 
Per capita prem. paid during 1947, $18.46 
Per capita income during 1947, $892 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1947, 2.01% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $718.39 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 45 
Per capita death losses, 1947 $6.01 
Total State taxes per capita, 1947, 
Number of marriages in 1947, 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in. 1947, 12.9 
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New Orleans, La. 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

I buy life insurance primarily be- 
cause of my own personal experi- 
ence. From my father’s estate, the 
only item of assets which survived 
the storm of his death (and still 
survives after 36 years) was his 
life insurance. This same life in- 
surance is all that made possible 
my own education and training for 
my professional work. 

Naturally, my own insurance 
program is built up around the 
maximum amount each year that I 
can afford. My first thought is 
maximum long-time protection for 
my wife and family, with secondary 
consideration for my own security 
in old age. 

JAMES M. Topp 
Consulting Engineer 
_ s 
Houma, La. 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

I applied for the first policy that 
I own forty years ago and have 
periodically from time to time 
bought more until today I have a 
substantial amount. I think it is 
one of the great stabilizing factors 
that help keep this nation on a 
sound economic basis. It is the one 
source that the small man has to 
protect his family and at the same 
time assure him an income in his 
declining years. 

HAYES J. WHITNEY 
Vice-President and Cashier, Bank 
of Terrebonne and Trust Company 
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Houma, La. 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

I cannot picture anyone who is 
concerned about his dependents or 
his own future being without 
adequate life insurance. Not only 
does life insurance provide protec- 
tion for one’s dependents, but it is 
a safeguard for one’s future. It is 
an excellent and easy way for the 
average individual to save, and is 
a stabilizing influence in anyone’s 
life. 

ELWARD WRIGHT 
Member of the law firm of Ellender 
& Wright 














OKLAHOMA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1947, $208.11 
Per capita prem. paid during 1947, $19.88 
Per capita income during 1947, $930 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1947, 2.15% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $796.40 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 39 

Per capita death losses, 1947, $5.84 

Total State taxes per capita, 1947, $60.72 
Number of marriages in 1947, 21,183 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1947, 9.2 
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New Orleans, La. 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

It is hardly necessary for me to 
reiterate my belief in life insur- 
ance. I have always been a firm 
believer, having taken out insur- 
ance when I was rather young, and 
I have continued to increase my 
program up until 1940. I have 
never considered insurance as an 
investment—to me, it was insur- 
ance. 

First (before I was married), I 
began to build protection against 
the day when I would take on the 
responsibility of a family. Then, 
after marriage, as a protection to 
my wife, then my wife and chil- 
dren. Of course, in later years, 
protection for my wife and self, 
then finally protection to the busi- 


ness. 


The above program has resulted 
in what I think is a well-rounded 
insurance program, which is well 
on its way to completion. 

Insurance to me is of great bene- 
fit to a young, middle-aged, and 
elderly man. 

JOHN U. BARR 
Federal Fibre Mills 


U.S. Senator 


Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 

As to the value of life insurance, it 
gives me pleasure to say that I know 
of no sounder investment available to 
the average man, whatever his voca- 
tion or profession, than a reasonable 
amount of life insurance, based on his 
ability to pay. 

Rosert S. Kerr 
U. S. Senator, Oklahoma 
=» 8 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Eprror, THE SPECTATOR: 

I am a firm believer in life insur- 
ance. It serves a twofold purpose: that 
of protection as well as being a sound 
investment. Many people buying it 
originally for protection have later 
found that it led to financial inde- 
pendence. The years have proved its 
stability in good times and bad. 

Cuaries A. Vose 
President, The First National 
Bank and Trust Company of 
Oklahoma City 
= 8 
Weatherford, 
Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“It has been very valuable to me in 
financial problems. It is easy to bor- 
row on at current percentages. Insur- 
ance in a reliable company is one of 
the best investments, I believe.” 

Macnouia M. Gee 


Okla. 














ARKANSAS 


Per capita life ins. written, 1947, $103.45 
Per capita prem. paid during 1947, $12.82 
Per capita income during 1947, $710 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1947, 1.8% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $454.96 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 48 

Per capita death losses, 1947, $3.58 

Total State taxes per capita, 1947, $42.14 
Number of marriages in 1947, 43,652 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1947, 22.9 
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El] Dorado, Ark. 
EpITor, THE SPECTATOR: 

Ever since I was a young man of 
nineteen, I have realized the impor- 
tance of life insurance and took out 
policies even then. 

From time to time I increased 
my protection until I thought I had 
sufficient insurance to take care of 
my family in the event that it was 
needed. Some policies have already 
matured. 

As I see it, every young person 
should invest in life insurance. 

R. N. BENSON 
President, Ritchie Grocer Co. 





EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 
Life insurance is one of the ab- 
solute necessities of any man. Now 
that many of my policies and an- 
nuities are becoming paid up and 
have accumulated substantial value 
I realize more fully what a short 
span of time the ordinary life 
covers. Insurance combines the pro- 
tection and security which no one 
can afford to do without. 
I carry in excess of $800,000 in- 
surance. 
T. H. BARTON 
President, Lion Oil Company, 
El Dorado, Ark. 





training procedure. 


WE HAVE PUT THE 
ICING ON THE CAKE 


Cakes are made from various ingredients, but 
our cake contains —Special service — Sharp 
selling aids— A complete line of policies— 
A tried and tested recruiting plan— A proven 


The "Icing" is the Pan-American Life's 
NEW AGENTS COMPENSATION PLAN 
BUILT FOR THE CAREER MAN 


LIFETIME COMPENSATION 





Plus 
BONUS FOR QUALITY BUSINESS 





EDWARD G. SIMMONS 
Executive Vice-President 





Vice-President and Agency Directer 


CONTINUOUS RENEWALS 
NON -CONTRIBUTORY PENSION 
DISABILITY BENEFITS 


How's that for icing! 


For Information Address: 
CHARLES J. MESMAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 


DEATH BENEFITS 


KENNETH D. HAMER 
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Helena, Ark. 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

I now have $115,000 of life in. 
surance in force. That shows my 
belief in this protection. 

J. C. Howe 


County Judge 


Lake Village, Ark. 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

I am, and always have been, a 
firm believer in life insurance as 
the most logical way for the aver- 
age business man to conserve his 
estate and, at the same time, to 
provide funds for his retirement 
age. 

My observation has been that 
almost all other types of savings 
plans fall by the wayside before 
completion. I learned long ago 
that it is rather difficult for most 
people to save money regularly and 
consistently over a long period of 
time unless they have a definite 
goal and a definite plan. Life in- 
surance provides both the goal and 
the plan. 

CARNEAL WARFIELD 
County Judge, 
Chicot County, Ark. 


Merchandiser 


Dermott, Ark. 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

Until within the recent few 
years, I was one of those who was 
not too strongly sold on life insur- 
ance. 

Observation and experience have 
taught me, however, that it is noth- 
ing but prudence and wisdom on 
the part of everyone to own life in- 
surance. I know of no other plan 
of savings that will do so much for 
one’s family and at the same time 
se much for him. 

I would personally dread the 
thought of dying without an ade- 
quate amount of life insurance for 
my family needs, and I would also 
dread the thought of living to be 
an old man helpless and dependent 
upon loved ones or upon charity for 
my daily needs. 

In my opinion, no one can afford 
to be without a well-rounded pro- 
gram of life insurance. 

T. C. TrIGé 
The Courtney-Trigg Company, 
General Merchandise 
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Crossett, Ark. 
EpITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

Many times I have heard, “It’s 
easy to become “insurance poor.” 
To me this meant that a person 
bought beyond his means and had 
so many premiums due that he neg- 
lected the everyday necessities of 
a comfortable life. My thoughts 
regarding this are: It’s so much 
easier to be poor without life in- 
surance protection than with it. 
Money can be spent unwisely in so 
many ways, many of which don’t 
include the purchase of insurance. 
Money spent wisely for insurance 
coverage is money wisely spent. 
The same kind of judgment used 
to determine a wise purchase of 
insurance also determines “what 
kind” and “how much.” It’s better 
to think of a person being “insur- 
ance protected.” 

BEN POSEY 
Employment supervisor, 
Crossett Lumber Company 


Hamburg, Ark. 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

In my opinion, the Time Pay- 
ment Endowment Insurance Policy 
is the best investment that a 
salaried person can make. Not 
only does this policy afford protec- 





tion to one’s family, but it has a 
savings feature as well. 
Endowment insurance seems es- 
pecially fitted for teachers. Since 
most teacher retirement systems 
pay such small annuities, the 
teacher can use this plan to sup- 
plement his retirement payments, 
thereby securing his welfare in 
old age. 
HAL J. KENNAMER 
Superintendent of Hamburg 
Public Schools 


Ex-Governor of Arkansas 
Little Rock, Ark. 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 


For a great many years, I have 
invested a considerable portion of 
my income in life insurance, and I 
am convinced that only through 
life insurance can a person of 
moderate means leave an adequate 
estate to care for his loved ones. 

There are a great many eco- 
nomic reasons why life insurance 
affords a stable and sound invest- 
ment. In my opinion, such an in- 
vestment should be part of the 
financial program of every Ameri- 


can family. BEN LANEY 


Ex-Governor 


El Dorado, Ark. 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

You can judge of my confidence 
in life insurance by the fact that I 
now carry $80,000 of protection. 
Furthermore, I recently cashed a 
$10,000 policy. 

J. D. CALLAWAY 


Super-Texan 


Lubbock, Texas 
EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR: 


Under present conditions in the 
business world, we can not help 
being disturbed about the hazards 
the future may bring. Through the 
medium of life insurance I am try- 
ing to protect my family and busi- 
ness against the chance of an un- 
timely death, and through some of 
my policies to build a substantial 
cash reserve for the benefit of the 
business and for retirement. 

In our organization we encourage 
our employees and associates to buy 
life insurance, and we are pleased 
indeed with the opportunity to add 
our endorsement to this great insti- 
tution that has done so much for 
the people in this country of ours. 


Roy Furr, President 
Furr’s Super Markets, Ine. 











lifetimes. 
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Life Insurance companies make it possible for 
individuals and families to establish a sound 
financial security that will endure for their 


Under the American agency system, stressing 
free and individual initiative, the representative 
has a personal sense of responsibility towards 
prospective policyowners which has resulted in 


Company and Representative 


... have a vital role in the 
American way of living 


In this vital role, the Great Southern and Great 
Southerners are dedicated to expertly advising 
and assisting prospective policyowners in the 
realization of financial security commensurate 


GREAT SOUTHERN 


this nation having the world’s highest per capita 
ownership of life insurance. 


with their requirements and their resources. 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 





HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 
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Fort Worth Doctor 


Fort Worth, Texas 


Eprror, THE SPECTATOR: 

The value of life insurance can 
hardly be overstated. In this present 
emergency it is more necessary than 
ever before. As a means of social se- 
curity it has no equal. It produces 
thrift and economic stabilization and 
lightens the burden on the shoulder 
of the family man. 





their Companies. 


years to come. 
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a Merry Christmas and 
a Happy and Prosperous 
» New Year . 


Our sincere best wishes to all Life Underwriters and 
Through Life Insurance, we are all 
building greater security and prosperity for 
American families in 1949 and the 


Serving Continuously Since 1908 





The responsibility of the care of a 
family is not measured alone by ten- 
der love but by provisions made to 
adequately support one’s wife in her 
home and give the priceless lives of 
his children health, education and the 
proper environment in which to build 
their future. While safeguarding the 
lives of those dependent upon me my 
burden is greatly relieved by the fact 
that I can carry more than a hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars in life in- 


surance. 
F. E. Harrison, M.D. 









AEN 


Home Office, DALLAS CT 





Waxahachie, Tey, 

Epiror, THE SpecTATOR: f 

I am particularly in favor of life i, 
surance as a form of protection behin 
loans and investments. When an ind 
vidual wants to make a loan, one 
the best things he can do is to take oy 
a life insurance policy for the amon 





of the indebtedness so that, shoul 
anything happen to him before th 
loan is repaid, the burden of the loa 
will not fall on his dependents or 
his estate. Instead, the life insurane 

will pay it in full at once. 
G. O. Summer 
City Manage 

* - 

Waxahachie, Texa 


Epiror, THE Spectator: 
Obviously, I believe in insurance 


strongly since I own a large amouii 
myself and personally urged our em 
ployees to undertake the group protec 
tion which they have. For the iniéi| 
vidual, life imsurance tends _ toward 
financial independence. If he has » 








appreciable estate, it will help to offse 
Federal taxes. In any event, and how 
ever small, it will mean a great deal 
a man’s dependents if the provide 
should die. 


Mayor T. E. Burtso 
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Shown above is Chief of Police, M. Lee Turner. and his 


family—his endorsement is below. 


Police Chief 


Waxahachie, Texas 
Epitror, THe SPECTATOR: 

I would not be without as much 
life insurance as I can comfortably 
afford and I advise everyone to secure 
as much life insurance as means, and 
the arrangement of the family budget, 
will permit. 


Lee TURNER 
Chief of Police 


Waxahachie, Texas 
Epiror, THe SpecTator: 

“I consider life insurance as an es- 
sential part of the financial program 
for any wage-earner. Whether a man 
is married or not scarcely matters. 
Most men marry at some time. If a 
young man buys life insurance as soon 
as he can afford it, he gets it at less 
cost than he would have to pay later 
on. Then, when he does marry, he 
already has a start toward financial 
independence even if he never fully 
reaches that goal. Furthermore, in 
times of financial stress, life insurance 
in a sound company is a genuine 
anchor to windward and the loan 
values are available if necessity arises. 
For the man who never marries, life 
insurance is still something which will 
bring him old-age income provided he 
is able to meet the cost as he goes 
along.” 


A. H. Faace 
Secretary-Manager 
Chamber of Commerce 
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e extend best wishes, 


in the Spirit of Christ- 
mas, to those who the 
year around give of their 
time, energy, mind, and 
heart in the service of 
others . . . the insur- 
ance men and women of 


America. 
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Insurance 
Established 1897 
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TEXAS 


Governor of Texas 


Austin, Texas 
Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 

The fact that the federal 
government has followed the 
lead set by insurance is proof 
enough of the value of insurance 
to every person who is interested 
in his own security. When the 
Federal Social Security Program 


was instituted in 1936, it took its 
lesson from insurance. 

The public has come to think 
of insurance as a public business 
—its confidence in insurance is 
second only to its confidence in 
government itself. 

Beaurorp H. Jester 
Governor of Texas 
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Leather Craftsman 


Amarillo, Texas 


Epitor, THe Spectator: 

I purchase life insurance as a means 
of hedging against unforeseen hazards 
in business. 

The capable handling of monies in- 
vested in insurance estates gives me a 
secure feeling of protection not found 
even in government bonds. 

Life insurance lends stability to the 
economic life of the people. 

Georce H. Puttey 


Co-owner, Maddox Western 
Leather Crafts 


Lubbock, Texas 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

I have always considered life in- 
surance an essential part of any 
sound program for building an 
estate and providing a measure of 
security and protection against the 
economic hazards of the future. 

RETHA R. MARTIN 


Childress, Texas 
Eprror, THE SPECTATOR: 

There is no better way to protect an 
estate against increased liabilities of 
estate and inheritance taxes than 
through an adequate life insurance 
program. 

E. Gene SmitH 
Investments and ranching 
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Per capita life ins. written, 1947, $224.91 
Per capita prem. paid during 1947, $24. 
Per capita income during 1947, $1,128 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1947, 2.12%, 
Per capita life ins. in force, $966.37 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 28 

Per capita death losses, 1947, $5.88 
Total State taxes per capita, 1947, $38.3; 
Number of marriages in 1947, 123,798 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1947, 17. 


Increase in ors| 








Increase in 

State Income Life Productior 
1942 |. eo —14.44, 
1943 | ere 10.9 
2a 10.1 1.8 
a — 9 deine 22.0 
1946 | ier 76.4 
WHE ssansencss 15.5 — J 

Doctor 


Lubbock, Texa 
Epiror, THe Spectator: 

I have always been a strong believer 
in life insurance and gladly recom 
mend it to all my friends. My aim ha 
been, through the medium of life in 
surance, to protect my loved one 
against my untimely death, to assis 
in the conservation of my estate, and 
to provide additional fixed income fo 
retirement funds. 

J. T. Kruecer, M. D, 

F.A.CS., F.L.CS. 

Chief Surgeon, Lubbock Memorial 

Hospital and head of department o/ 

surgery at Lubbock General Hospitd 
Clinic 


| 
**All I Can Afford’’ 


Austin, Texas 





Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

The men and women in the armed 
forces during the Second World War| 
had almost daily graphic evidence of 
the great good accomplished by life 
insurance and also by National Ser 
vice Life Insurance. I, myself knew of 
several instances in which the life in 
surance payments were all that 4 
widow had to tide her over the period 
following the death of her husband. 
Where life insurance had been in force 
from regular life insurance compat 
ies, the considerable cash payment wai 
sufficient to permit the widow to star! 
in business for herself, if she wished. 

For the man with a family, in pat 
ticular, life insurance is a means for 
making certain that children will have 
an education and thus be given a staf 
toward a suitable future. I own all the 
life insurance I can afford and am 
strongly in favor of it for everyone. 

Cuartes T. Ransom 
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! Mountain States 





NEW MEXICO 


Governor of New Mexico 


Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Life insurance as family protection has become 
so widely accepted and has grown to such a tre- 
mendous industry that it hardly seems necessary 
to repeat the fact that policy ownership has many 


values. 


Yet, probably in these days of high prices and 
economic adjustments by families, there may per- 
haps have been some discussion of delaying taking 
out planned policies or of dropping some already 
in force to save money. I cannot urge too strongly 
the desirability of adequate coverage for every 
member of the family, and most particularly for 
the heads of families. Not only is it a protection to 
the family, but it is an incentive to thrift. 

I have consistently urged the employees of our 
State government to keep employee participation 
in our group insurance policy at a high level. 
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THomas J. Masry 
Governor 
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ARIZONA 






Governor of Arizona 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 


Life insurance is the modern 
guarantee of the family provider 
against want and suffering for 
dependents when the breadwin- 
ner is gone. In some of its forms, 
it provides for security in old 
age and thus removes from the 


minds and hearts of men and 
women the haunting fear of de- 
pendency. 

Taken in all its forms, life 
insurance today can properly be 
called The Great American Bene- 
factor. 


Sidney P. Osborn 


Governor 


Bamba cme 
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NEW MEXICO 


Per capita life ins. written, 1947, $135.12 
Per capita prem. paid during 1947, $15.68 
Per capita income during 1947, $1,053 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1947, 1.51% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $564.35 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 47 

Per capita death losses, 1947, $3.30 
Number of marriages in 1947, 14,813 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1947, 26.9 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 
State Income Life Production 
TAR. cc ccessee rere 19.3% 
1943... 24.4 39.9 
1944. . CH ss sevecesese 22.8 
1945 0 16.0 
Wei sstsevse< 9.6 65.5 
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Phoenix, Ariz. 


Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 
We are told in the Bible that 


the man who does not provide 
for his own “hath denied the 
faith and is worse than an in- 
fidel.”? Surely there is no better 
or safer way than life insurance. 
No other form of investment, 
which is what life insurance is, 
came through the depression 
with its ability to serve its patrons 
better than the life insurance 
companies. No company, so far 
as I know, defaulted on the pay- 
ment of a single policy. Only the 

Government had a like record. 
Rr. Rev. WALTER MitcHELL 
Bishop of Arizona 











ARIZONA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1947, $172.85 
Per capita prem. paid during 1947, $19.87 
Per capita income during 1947, $1,120 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1947, 1.8% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $710.31 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 46 

Per capita death losses, 1947, $6.10 

Total State taxes per capita, 1947, $84.46 
Number of marriages in 1947, 25,600 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1947, 39.0 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 
State Income Life Production 
1942 40.0%, 2.3% 
1943... —— = Anat 17.3 
1944... 8 830=«ss ns ae 3.1 
1945 3.1 19.4 
1946 i sanceebecs 36.4 
a __—  ssinaeacee 30.8 
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Governor of Idaho 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 





} 
Boise, Idaho 


From the time I began to earn my own way in the 
world it has been my custom to invest in life insur- 
ance. Thus only can most of us build an estate for 
the family. Wide interest in life insurance bespeaks 


a people foresighted and provident. 


C. A. RoBINs 
Governor 


(WUHAN LLL TTL 












NEVADA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1947, $184.49 
Per capita prem. paid during 1947, $25.70 
Per capita income during 1947, $1,842 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1947, 1.41% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $928.06 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 32 

Per capita death losses, 1947, $7.96 

Total State taxes per capita, 1947, $72.84 
Number of marriages in 1947, 57,556 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1947, 411.1 


Increase in Ord. 
Life Production 


Increase in 
State Income 


1942. . 53.0%, 11.0% 
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1944... —12.3 — 8.7 
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Per capita life ins. written, 1947, $183.43 
Per capita prem. paid during 1947, $29.35 
Per capita income during 1947, $1,641 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1947, 1.76% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,044.89 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 24 

Per capita death losses, 1947, $12.95 
Total State taxes per capita, 1947, $57.85 
Number of marriages in 1947, 9,765 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1947, 19.8 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 

State Income Life Production 

, 30.6% oe. ee 16.7%, 
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IDAHO 


Per capita life ins. written, 1947, $151.19 | 
Per capita prem. paid during 1947, Saal 
Per capita income during 1947, $1,290 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1947, 1.70%, | 
Per capita life ins. in force, $764.04 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 42 

Per capita death losses, 1947, $6.24 
Total State taxes per capita, 1947, $64.32 
Number of marriages in 1947, 8,029 





Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1947, 16; 
Increase in Increase in Org 

State Income Life Productio, 

1942. . a =k s eda — 9,70 
1943.. ee’ ”0— Bae eas eae 19.5 
1944... 4.9 16.8 
1945... — #  pztecnes 22.0 
1946. . 12.0 60.2 
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COLORADO 


Per capita life ins. written, 1947, $225.31 
Per capita prem. paid during 1947, $36.4 
Per capita income during 1947, $1,482 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1947, 2.42% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,322.48 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 13 

Per capita death losses, 1947, $12.13 
Total State taxes per capita, 1947, $72.36 
Number of marriages in 1947, 15,188 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1947, 13.1 





Increase in Increase in Ord. | 

State Income Life Production 
1942 41.5% + -—12,3%, 
are a =3)—<“<—t«sé rh RR 27.4 
2.6 19.2 
Sar 1.1 22.6 
1946. 8.6 52.9 
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United States Senator 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

The human instinct to crave 
security is God’s best gift to 
man. To respond to its challenge 
through the purchase of life im 
surance is an excellent proof of 
good citizenship. 


Epwin C. JoHnson 





United States Senator 





from Colorado 
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Basin, Wyo. 
Eorror, THE SPECTATOR: 

In my opinion, a planned and 
substantial investment in good 
life insurance is a necessary re- 
quirement for business and pro- 
fessional men, in fact all men, 
and it should be taken care of in 
their younger years, if possible. 
I carry considerable insurance, 
and believe in it most heartily. 

In probate matters, I have seen 
grief and sorrow, and in some in- 
stances privation, when the hus- 
band or father failed to carry 
life insurance. There is nothing, 
in my mind, so reassuring to the 
families of deceased persons as 
knowledge that they will be pro- 
tected to a large extent by ample 
life insurance. 

Some people have the idea that 
they can invest their money bet- 
ter and safer than some corpor- 
ation. In some instances that is 
true, but in a great majority of 
cases a person who fails to carry 
life insurance, when depression 
and hard times hit, wakes up 
some morning and finds his 
values depreciated enormously, 
whether they are in real estate, 
stocks and bonds or other types 
of investments. I think every 
young man should take out a 
reasonable amount of life insur- 
ance at the earliest opportunity, 
and maintain his policies, and 
add to them as his financial 
status will permit. 

Percy W. Metz 

District Judge, Fifth Judicial 

District, The State of Wyoming 


Worland, Wyo. 
Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 

In my observation, life insur- 
ance is not only one of the 
greatest economic benefits but a 
social benefit as well. It provides 
one of the easiest methods of 
saving for old age. In days of 
prosperity when men and women 
are working, many of them give 
little heed to the consideration of 
the lean years, to old age and 
ultimate death which is bound 
to follow. 

Both my wife and I have ear- 
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ried life insurance through all 
the years we were rearing our 
family, feeling that we could 
have no better security in case uf 
sickness or death of either of us. 
I know of no greater safeguard 
than a reasonable amount of life 
insurance. 

Ray F. Bower 
President, The Farmers State 
Bank of Worland, Wyoming 


















WYOMING 


Per capita life ins. written, 1947, $168.01 
Per capita prem. paid during 1947, $23.02 
Per capita income during 1947, $1,472 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1947, 1.56% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $880.70 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 35 

Per capita death losses, 1947, $6.29 
Total State taxes per capita, 1947, $56.51 
Number of marriages in 1947, 3,696 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1947, 13.4 


Increase in Ord. 


Increase in 
Life Production 


State Income 
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Governor of Wyoming 
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Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance has become an 
integral part of the American 
way of life. It protects while we 
save and what we save. 

During the present emergency 
and during the reconstruction 
period ahead it will become a 
great economic stabilizer and 
will assist millions of our citi- 
zens to face the future unafraid. 


Lester C. Hunt 
Governor 
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A Progressive Company 
offering 


“0.V.S.” a Lifetine Compensation Plan 


to Progressive Men 


For details: Write to H. B. Wendell, Superintendent of Agencies 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Clarence J. Daly, President 


Home Office—Denver, Colorado 
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Utah 
Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 

We are living in difficult times. In 
the minds of all men is the vital ques- 
tion, ““What is in the future for us as 
individuals or as a nation.” Where 
can we go for the answer? I am a 
farmer, a dirt farmer if you please; 
my income is from the sale of crops 
and livestock, poultry and dairy prod- 
ucts. As the year 1948 is coming to 
a close we see the taxes on the climb. 
Everything a farmer buys is going 
higher. Hogs, butterfat, eggs and 
poultry, milk and grains are lower. 

My farm is located just a couple of 
miles from the Utah Agricultural Col- 
lege, in a very productive part of Cache 
Valley. My wife and I planned for 
years to give our five sons and three 
daughters the advantages of a college 
education. We were told by our life 
insurance agent that “the future be- 
longs to those who plan for it.” Our 
plan takes in a good block of life in- 
surance, so should the unexpected 
happen, our plans for the education of 
our children need not be changed. 
When we are unable to work, due to 





old age, the life insurance will help to 
provide security for us. 

We have taught our children to 
save money. Every one of them has a 
good savings policy that has been in 
force for years. Mother has her policy 
too. Yes, we have had experience in 
both her family and mine, when 
death struck unexpectedly, money was 
needed to meet expenses and our life 
imsurance man was there to make 
prompt settlement. 

My son Glenn was honored this year 
by the Future Farmers of America. 
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He won a scholarship, a trip to the Na- 
tional Convention in Kansas City, as 
the “Star Farmer of Utah.” He has 
done well as a young farmer and so 
have his brothers. We are all agreed 
that the “Future belongs to those who 
plan for it.”” That there is no substitute 
for good life insurance, and expect to 
put more dollars to work for the secur- 
ity we will all need some day. My 
advice to young men—buy while your 
rates are low. 

Victor E. Israetsen, BisHop N. Locan, 
LDS. Warp 

Director Cache County .Sugar Beet Assn. 


Director Cache County Cooperative Assn. 
Director Grade “A” Milk Producers Assn. 


Eprror, THE SPECTATOR: 

Since my graduation from the 
Utah State Agricultural my work 
for many years has been with the 
farmers and the sons of farmers of 
this State. The Extension Service 
of the College reaches the farm 
families all over the State. My 
work has been more with the 4H 
Club members, organizing more 
clubs, getting the right kind of men 
to work as Club Leaders, helping 
club members with their chosen 
projects. We have had hundreds of 
fine young high school boys man- 
age crop and livestock projects. This 
training has been of great value to 
the boys, not only in the matter of 
dollars and cents realized from 
their projects but from the experi- 
ence they have had taking care of 
livestock, poultry and crops. 

During my lifetime I have had oc- 
casion to see so Many many times 
when life insurance has been of un- 
told value to the family, left to face 
the problems of life, without a 
father. To me it’s “The American 
Way of Life.” Yes, I was amazed 
to learn that there is $425,000,000,- 














000 of insurance on the lives of th 
American people today. That th 
average G. I. policy is $6,700. Tha 
5,600,000 veterans of World War |) 
own approximately $35,000,000,00)/ 
of life insurance. The per capit,’ 
average policy in Utah today ; 
nearly $1,000. That Utah ranks 2 
in the United States in per capit;) 
insurance in force. ; 
These figures impress me withlper cap 
the fact that life insurance is th[Pet $A? 
accepted plan for meeting our need Jper capi 
and providing security when we ge a 
older. The best time to get insyp|/Tota! St 
ance is when you are young, wha) NUmsg 
you can pass and when the rates ar 
much lower. I am glad for the in. 
surance I have and wish I had mor, 9%°--- 
REUBEN HANSsy) 1944..-- 
Past Pres., Utah Agricultural) jag." 
County Agt., Asst. Cache County| 1%7.--- 
Agri. County Agent. 
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Hyrum, Utah 
Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: EpITOF 
To me life insurance provide, The 
a comforting feeling of security| 4... Fi 
and confidence in the future for f 
, sure f 

every member of my family. li| 
is an effective means of sys | life: E 
tematic savings. It encourages| in any 
thrift and is a sound investment. | a doul 
There is no greater protec} directl 
tion a husband can provide for) io the 
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his loved ones. It will come to 
them without delay when the 
need is most urgent. I have al - 
ways carried life insurance,| tis 
matured a policy a few years ago | Teal ol 
and took out more. I say there [life in 
is no substitute for good life im |his Jo 
surance. his in 
EarLe W. ALLEN 

Manager Hyrum Plant 

Sego Milk Products Company 
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Senator 
Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 

The right to insurance, if not 
the Fifth Freedom, is one of the 
sure freedoms of our American 
life. He who advances insurance, 
in any or all of its aspects, does 
adouble service. He serves those 
directly benefited, and he adds 
to the stability of the community 
and the State. 

Evsert D. THOMAS 

United States Senator from Utah 


» Utah 
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curity 
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Attorney 
Logan, Utah 
Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 


Life insurance is an indispen- 
sable protection to the family of 
| |\the insured and also carries a 
very desirable and profitable in- 
vestment feature. 

I have carried substantial life 
insurance protection in selected 
companies for more than 45 
years and it has meant much to 
me in satisfaction and content- 
ment and in actual money re- 
turns at times when the funds 
were much needed. 

It is every man’s duty, and his 
real obligation, to carry sufficient 
life insurance amply to protect 
his loved ones; consistent with 
his income and estate. 

CuHartes W. DuNN 
Attorney-at-Law 
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Pacific States 




















Governor of Oregon 


Salem, Oregon 


For family security and solidarity, life insurance 
is vital. Many young couples feel that they cannot 
afford the premiums but even a small beginning, 
with supplemental increases subsequently, is im- 
perative for their economic welfare. As a nation, 
too, we must have the security that comes from a 
thrifty, ambitious, and perservering citizenry. 
That type of citizen believes actively and whole- 
heartedly in protection through life insurance. 


Joun H. HAty 
Governor 








Portland, Ore. 


EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR: 


Too often young people fail to 
sense the need of security until in- 
security is upon them. Life insur- 
ance, in my opinion, .is one of the 
best ways to security, and policies 
to the fullest possible extent should 
be taken at the earliest possible 
time. 

Life insurance calls for laying 
aside a definite sum each year, 
which otherwise would go for some- 


& 
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thing less important. It is not an 


expenditure but an investment. It 
gives protection to dependents 
through the years of low earning 





power and accumulates for pur- 
poses of security in the sunset 
years of life thereby serving two 
important purposes. Measured in 
terms of security, life insurance 
costs nothing. With any person, no 
matter how seemingly secure, life 
insurance can well mean the differ- 
ence between security and priva- 
tion. 

EARL RILEY 

Mayor 


Portland, Ore. 
Editor, The Spectator: 

Property values of business are 
protected against hazards of fire— 
even against acts of God. Property 
can be replaced more readily than 
human values. I firmly believe that 
it is as necessary, if not more im- 
perative, that life values in busi- 
ness be protected through wise pur- 
chase of life insurance. 

Certainly a great contributing 
factor in elevating America’s 
standard of living to the highest 
known to man is the widespread, in 
fact practically universal, holding 
of life insurance policies by the 
heads of families. One can say, 
without hesitation, that surviving 
members of families and business 
associates would be tremendously 
benefited, and business casualties 
would be very substantially les- 
sened, were the insuring of lives 
of the principals of business enter- 
prise as universal as is the insur- 
ing of the lives of heads of families. 

David B. Simpson 
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OREGON 


Per capita life ins. written, 1947, $169.84 
Per capita prem. paid during 1947, $25.86 
Per capita income during 1947, $1,253 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1947, 2.07% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $881.23 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 34 

Per capita death losses, 1947, $9.15 

Total State taxes per capita, 1947, $66.47 
Number of marriages in 1947, 12,800 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1947, 8.4 


Increase in 
State Income 


Increase in Ord. 
Life Production 





1942. 43.0% — 5.3% 
1943. a. ‘pbexabanes 14.1 
1944.. 5. 46.5 
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Tee cocccccce 6.0 62.2 
1947 | A eee 5.0 
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Salem, Oregon 


Editor, The Spectator: 


It is impossible to estimate the 
number of men and women who 
have achieved outstanding service 
or success because a backlog of in- 
surance was available when oppor- 
tunity came. To many it has pro- 
vided the first opportunity to estab- 
lish a business of their own. 

Insurance is so closely inter- 
woven in the fabric of our economy 
that we are inclined to think of it 
in terms of its national importance. 
Its greatest importance, however, 
remains the security and opportu- 
nity it affords the individual and 
the American home. 


Douglas McKay 
Senator 





Adequate life insurance should 
be one of the first concerns of 
every citizen, no matter what his 
occupation. Insurance has become 
an important safeguard of our 
homes and institutions. 

It is sound practice. It is a good 
investment. It is just plain good 
business. And furthermore, it pro- 
vides a comforting feeling of con- 
fidence and security that should not 
be denied. 

In these days of fluctuating eco- 
nomic values and with recent 
trends toward the inflationary side, 
some may fee] the urge to reduce 
the amounts of their insurance con- 
tracts. My suggestion would be to 
buy more. 

The late Earl Snell 
Ex-Governor of Oregon 











" WASHINGTON 


Per capita life ins. written, 1947, $164.24 
Per capita prem. paid during 1947, $27.62 
Per capita income during 1947, $1,395 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1947, 2.00% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $939.26 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 31 

Per capita death losses, 1947, $8.80 

Total State taxes per capita, 1947, $91.07 
Number of marriages in 1947, 39,659 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1947, 17.8 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 

State Income Life Production 

PR 38.3% — 3.1% 
1943.. BiG ss cnccecsece 7.1 
1944.. 8.7 eeos 16.0 
a aa — 7.4 14.8 
1946. 2.2 50.2 
1947. —— 8 60 6 aeenemanee — 2.1 
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Seattle, Wash. 


Editor, The Spectator: 

It seems to me that, now that the 
terms of National Service Life In- 
surance have been made more lib- 
eral, a large number of those who 
permitted this insurance to lapse 
will apply to have it reinstated. 

Because veterans can now reduce 
the size of their policies (when the 
policy is more than $1,000), it may 
be that some who felt the upkeep of 
a full $10,000 too hard to carry will 
reduce their totals, but will still 
want to keep as much life insur- 
ance as possible in force. 

Carl E. Overton 











CALIFORNIA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1947, $241.70 
Per capita prem. paid during 1947, $365.0 
Per capita income during 1947, $1,643 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1947, 2.1%, 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,185.92 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 19 

Per capita death Josses, 1947, $12.50 
Total State taxes per capita, 1947, $83.93 
Number of marriages in 1947, 94,459 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1947, 94 


Increase in increase in Ord, 

State Income Life Production 

SCR 23.0% — 5.34 
1943 | Ree 21.7 
1944.. 6.1 21,1 
Sree — 2.2° 12.8 
Se 9.0 52.1 
1947. 45 3.4 








Santa Monica, Calif. 


Epiror OF THE SPECTATOR: 


A man must do one of two 
things; either he will live an 
other twenty years or he will die 
in the meantime . . . if Jiving, 
he will want some money saved 
out of his pay checks, and if 
dead, he will want his family to 
have some pay checks. Life in 
surance is the only way he can 
do both immediately. 

Anprew A. MAnorr 


Hollywood, Calif. 


Before every trip, I took out ad- 
ditional insurance. I am heavily 
covered in all forms of life, acci- 
dent and annuity insurance. It is 
a “must” for anybody in show busi- 
ness or radio and is the easiest way 
for us to save for retirement. 

Jerry Colonna 
Famous Comedian 








A Progressive Company 
offering 


“0.V.S.” a Lifetime Compensation Plan 


to Progressive Men 
For details: Write to H. B. Wendell, Superintendent of Agencies 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Clarence J. Daly, President 


Home Office—Denver, Colorado 
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HEN the shadows begin to 

lengthen, and the end of the 
trail is a little closer, it is then that 
the fellow who has gone through 
life with but a superficial view of 
things to come, begins to reflect on 
two important matters to which he 
has given but scant consideration, 
religion and insurance. He stops to 
meditate about the protection of his 
family, and give some thought to 
his own destiny. I haven’t had the 














CLAYTON F. SKIRVIN 


experience, and if I had I wouldn’t 
be here now to tell you about it, but 
| imagine that when the zero hour 
comes to those who made no prep- 
aration either for insurance or re- 
ligion that the topics present them- 
selves rather definitely. I’m not 
selling insurance, and I doubt if the 
ministerial alliance would endorse 
or recognize very much what I 
might offer in the way of spiritual 
guidance, but I am sure that many 
a family has been saved from relief 
rolls, and there has been less moan- 
ing at the bar for the soul who car- 
ried financial protection for his 
loved ones, and held to the anchor 
of faith while on the voyage to the 
Great Beyond. 
Clayton F. Skirvin 


Mr. Skirvin is a great believer of 
life insurance, as can be seen from 
the accompanying paragraph which 
originally appeared in the SANTA 
ANA DAILY JOURNAL when Mr. 
Skirvin was writing a column for 
the paper under the caption, “Skin- 
ny Skribbles.”—Ed. 





Governor 





of California 





Governor Earl Warren of California is pictured in earnest discussion with 
Michigan's Senator Homer Ferguson (at right). 


Sacramento, Calif. 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

As Governor of a State which is 
recognized as the insurance center 
of the West, and as one who is a 
firm believer in the value of the 
protection that comes to the man 
of family from life insurance, I 
consider insurance to be important 


IIIA 


San Diego, Cal. 
Editor, The Spectator: 

While National Service Life In- 
surance was a Godsend to all those 
in the armed forces, I think regu- 
lar life insurance with a sound pri- 
vate company is almost as neces- 
sary for everyone in times of peace. 

Life insurance is about the only 
Way a person of average means can 
immediately build up an _ estate 
which will protect his dependents 
and which can, also, be used to 
guard against the financial troubles 
that often come in later years when 
earning power has begun to wane. 

Thomas H. Petersen 
- * 
Hollywood, Calif. 

I remember when I was a little 
girl hearing of several stars in the 
theater and out in California whose 
retirement in security was due en- 
tirely to insurance. It seems the 
only sensible thing for people in 
our business. 


Mitzi Green 
Movie Star 





both to the individual and to our 
economy. 

The men whose responsibility it 
is to interpret for, and advise, 
policyholders, have a means of ma- 
terially advancing both individual 
security and public welfare. 


EARL WARREN 
Governor 


NOAM 


Hollywood, Calif. 
It seems ridiculous to me for 
anybody in our profession not to 
carry as much life insurance as 
possible. We're apt to be pretty 
careless and impractical, you know, 
but insurance keeps us on the 
beam. You may quote me as say- 
ing that it’s a great thing and here 
to stay. It’s a life saver, indeed, 
for picture people. 
Vivian Blaine 
Movie Star 


Hollywood, Calif. 


Everybody should have _ insur- 
ance. There’s no question about 
that. It’s the least you can do for 


whatever dependents you may have. 
I have, myself, several policies of 
life insurance, as well as annuities 
and also have accident and health 
insurance. I couldn’t recommend 
insurance too highly. 
Arthur Treacher 
The “Perfect Butler” 
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Investment Advice 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Eprror oF THE SPECTATOR: 

Every prudent man, from the day when he begins 
to earn his own living, should include provision for 
life insurance in his personal budget, and that item 
should be near the top. 

Whether the insurance be against death, which 
means protection. for one’s family, or whether it 
be for disability, or whether it be for old age, the 
taking out of life insurance is just plain common 
sense. 

The building of a life-time backlog through the 
easy saving methods afforded by the various types 
of life insurance means that one acquires a friend, 
a trustworthy friend, who will stick when the going 
is rough and who may be counted upon for timely 
aid when there is an emergency. 

Beyond that is the fact that one who has insured 
himself properly against the contingencies of life 
thereby divests himself of worry concerning the 
future and acquires a sense of self-confidence in 
tackling the problems of his every day life. 


Charles Elsey 
President 
Western Pacific R. R. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Epitor oF THE SPECTATOR: 

In the investment business I 
include life insurance as a vital 
part of a diversified investment 
portfolio. It is especially attrac- 
tive as security to a family estate, 
comparable with United States 
government bonds. Life insur- 
ance for each member of the 
family not only affords protec- 
tion but inspires a responsible 
habit of thrift. 

Rocer M. Cor 
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Condensed Statement of Condition as at close of business 
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| 
RESOURCES | 
| 
| 


Cash and Due from Banks. . . . 8S 622.104.418.52 
lL. Ss. Government Securities 996. 786.737.78 
L. S. Government Insured F. H. A. 
Mortgages . wo oe ce 1.422.093.42 
State and Municipal Bonds . 31.323.457.28 | 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . . 5.03 7.500.00 | 
Other Securities . 2... 2... 18.913.902.47 | 
Loans. Bills Purchased and Bankers’ 
Acceptances .. Pua el need 581.511.933.74 
rs Co“ os se ee 15.480. 122.56 
Menkine Flomees . .. « « « « 10.213.466.50 
Other Real Estate Equities. . . . 197.695.40 | 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 5.639.964.61 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 6.161.205.92 


$2.296.092.498.20 


LIABILITIES 


Capital . . . . . $41.250.000.00 
Surplus... «© ~~. ~=— 60,000,000.00 


Undivided Profits . 26.633.877.46 127.883.877.46 
Reserve for Contingencies . . . . 6.863.379.12 
Reserves for Taxes, 

Lnearned Discount. Interest. ete. . 7.184.244.30 
Dividend Payable October 1. 1948 . 1.237.500.00 
Outstanding Acceptances . . . . 6.065.921.63 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 

and Foreign Bills . . . . . 1.967.058.68 





Other Liabilities . . . 2. 2. 2 2 18,992,126.21 
25.898.390.80 


$2.296.092.498.20 


Deposits ke a Se ee oe 2.1 


United States ¢ ernment and other securities carried at $ 485,342 41 are pledged to secure | 


guired or permitted by iaw, 


Head Office: 55 Broad Street. New York City 
MORE THAN 75 OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 
European Representative Office: 1, Cornhill, London, E. C. 3 


Vember Federal Reserve System 
Vember New York Clearing House Association 
Vember Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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